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Does any one require to be told who formed 
the illustrious band of patriots now familiarly 
termed Tue Scorrisn Pouitican Martyrs? The 


' there should be some public and national de- 


most eminent of them—those who can never be | 


forgotten—were Tuomas Murr, Wiii1am Sxir- 
ving, Tuomas Fysue Patmer, JosepH GeRRALD, 
and Mavurice Marcaror. 

We do not imagine that any one of them is 
quite forgotten. The blood of the martyrs of the 


monstration of the deep gratitude and respect 
which the people of the United Kingdom feel for 
the memory of those noble benefactors and suf- 
ferers—those heralds of the bright day that, at 


last, is breaking upon us, and of which, even 
in the darkest eclipse, they never despaired. 


human race is the nurture of the tree of liberty. 


It is never spilt in vain. If history were silent 
concerning these illustrious men, tradition would 
in some sort keep alive and consecrate their me- 
mory. But one generation passeth away, and an- 
othercometh ; and, amidst thestruggles of lifeand 
the bustle and excitement of contemporary events, 
everything is swept into temporary oblivion. 
Even the youngest Reformers may have some 
vague knowledge that there were such men ; and 
of whet they did and suffered in the same cause 
for which the Reformers are still striving. Yet 


—If we be true to ourselves, and faithful to their 
principles, we shall reap those blessings the 
distant hope of which cheered and consoled them 
in exile, and sustained them in death. 

Shortly before Gerrald expired, he said to those 
who stood by his bedside, “ 1 pie IN THE BEST OP 
CAUSES; AND I pik, AS YOU ARE MY WITNESSEs, 
WITHOUT REPINING.” On his tombstone at Farm 
Cove, near Port Jackson, it is recorded, that 
“ He died a martyr to the liberties of his country, 
in the 36th year of his age.” 

The final words of Skirving to judges prede- 


_ termined to condemn him, (for we fancy no one 


we consider the present publication peculiarly | 


useful and well-timed. It is not alone due to 
their memory to keep their principles and their 
glurious testimony to truth in remembrance ; 
but we consider that no better service could be 
performed to the cause of civil liberty, than set- 
ting before the world the example of that de- 
votedness which they carried even unto death. 
That blackest page in the recent annals of the 
Criminal Court of Scotland, which records their 
fate, also merits being exposed in the broadest 
light, were it only to shew the rancorous na- 
ture of Toryism, and its tendency to pervert 
justice, to corrupt the seat of judgment, and to 
convert those who should be the guardians and 
protectors of life and property into the vindic- 


will now dispute this,) were—‘‘ My Lords, I 
know that what has been done these two days will 


| be re-judged: that is my comfort, and all my hope.” 


The words of Muir, in his address to his jury, 
were yet more remarkable: —*‘ Ir ts a Goop CAUSE. 
Ir SHALL ULTIMATELY PREVAIL—IT SHALL FINAL~ 
LY TRIUMPH.” And shall we leave to neglect the 
memory of any one of those to whom we greatly 
owe this coming triumph? Thousands upon 
thousands, we are satisfied, will warmly recipro- 
cate Mr Hume’s feelings, and vie with each other 
in giving effect to his wise and generous purpose. 
And is it not true wisdom that those who have 
faithfully served the People, whether they be 


alive or dead, should not lack due reward and 


tive and odious instruments of arbitrary power. | 


At the present moment, we have another motive 
for calling yess to this subject, and for at- 
tempting to revi¥# the memory of the Political 
Martyrs. We understand that Mr Hume, with 
the patriotic zeal and sound judgment’ which 
marks all his public conduct, is desirous that 


* I. Life and Report of the Trial of Thomas Muir, 
Esq., Advocate, younger of Huntershill, for Sedition. 

II. Life and Trial of William Skirving. 

III. Life and Trial of Joseph Gerrald. 
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homage ? 

Among the numerous banners which graced 
the Reform Procession of the metropolis of 
Scotland, there was one emblazoned, “ To tHe 
Memory or THe Martyrs or 1793-4, Muir, 
Sxirnvinc, GerraLp;” and no one ensign, we 
are confident, was looked upon with deeper ven- 
eration—-not even those which bore the names 
of Russell, Grey, and Brougham. This brief and 
passing show is, we imagine, all the public tri- 
bute which has yet been paid to those true 
patriots, in the servile city which formed the 
scene of their persecution, and which is adorn- 
ed, or disgraced—at the reader's ee tat sis 
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statues of Henry Dundas and William Pitt. We 
hope to cee this national reproach wiped away, 
and some solemn public demonstration made of 
the respect felt for their courageous services to 
the people. 

To a monument, or an enduring memoria! of 
some kind, we should not object; yet that 
signifies comparatively little— 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments of princes, 

Shall outlive the lofty tale— 
recorded in the small publication before us. 
The true atonement would be, for Parliament still 
to express a strong opinion of the horrible in- 


justice by which these devoted men were sacri- | 
ficed, through the violated forms of law, in order | 


that the progress of Reform might be arrested, 


and Tory supremacy more firmly established. | 


Their trials were indecent mockeries of the 


very forms of justice. 
all that were free in Europe with indignation and 
alarm. Even in these, the lowest times of 
Scotland's political prostration, the disgust of 
the people could not be repressed. An attempt 
was made in Parliament at the time to obtain 
inquiry in order to a reversal of the sentence of 
Muir, or some atonement for injustice, some 
apology to outraged freedom, for the iniquity 
perpetrated by the tribunals of Scotland; but 
invain! Inthe Upper House of Parliament, Karl 
Stanhope, a man who, by his genius and public 
virtue, was an honour to the peerage, formed a 
glorious minority of one. <A vigorous effurt was 
made by the small Whig minority—then dwindled 
away (as, in times of trial, all mere Whig min- 
orities will, it is to be feared, dwindle away) by 


the apostacy of Burke, and by either the real idiot- | 


alarm or affected fears of the alarmists. Sheridan 
said that these trials in Scotland—* the trans- 
porting a man like a felon for fourteen years 
for lending a book—would be enough to raise the 
If Ministers 
attempted to make the law of Scotland the law 
of England, (but they dared not,) they would 
find it a sufficient crime to forfeit their heads.” 

“ They charge us,” said Mr Sheridan, “ with mak- 
ing a party question of this, when we ouglit to have ap- 
plied to the fountain of merey.” 
was shewn them before we made any question on the 
subject. I speak with some information : I have seen 
those unfortunate victims—I have visited them in those 
loathsome hulks, where they were confined among com- 
mon felons, not indeed with irons upon them, but with 


people of this country in rebellion, 


irons recently taken off, separated from each other, de- | 


prived of the comfort of conversing, and that on a pre- 
tence that there was danger of sedition in this society— 
that two imprisoned men could ereate an insurrection.--- 
I saw these gentlemen, and I boast of it; for what- 


ever may be the feelings of some, I shall always be proud | 
to countenance whomsoever | conceive to be suffering | 


under oppression."’ 

Fox, in seconding Mr Adam’s motion upon this 
subject, made a speech full of feeling and indig- 
nanteloquence. Of the trial of Muir he “ main- 
tained that the whole of the proceedings were dis- 
gusting and monstrous to every lover of justice 
and humanity.” 

_If ever this affair should again be brought 
under the consideration of Parliament, the de- 





Their punishment filled | 





| ror! 


I know what mercy | 





perused by all the members of the House who 
wish to give an honest vote. We trust that the 
most ultra of English Tories would now shrink 
from such pollution of the sources of justice. 
Mr Adam—who made the motion for inquiry, or 
that the records of the Court of Justiciary upon 
the trial of Muir should be laid upon the table 
of the House, and who is now the venerable 
Lord High Commissioner of the Scottish Jury 
Court—could, at no time of his life, be accused of 
violent Liberalism. Yet he spoke in a strain 
which, save for his privilege of Parliament, 
would have entitled him to a place in the hulks 
with the political felons, had ill-fortune sent him 
before Scottish judges, and a Goldsmiths’-Hall 
jury! *GoodGod!” said Mr Adam, “what must be 
the feelings of mankind on seeing so little regard 
paid to the decency of justice, and the fate of a 
fellow-creature! The men who declared Mr 
Muir to be seditious, and who had acted so far 
against him as to exclude him a society, were 
yet held to be fair jurors! The treatment in 
regard to the witnesses was equally hostile to all 
justice. John Russell, a witness for the defend- 
ant, was sentenced to three weeks of imprison- 
ment, because, at the very commencement of 


| his examination, he had not been able to mention 


the names of the persons who had spoken to him 
on the subject of the trial. Another witness, 
William Muir, who, from motives of conscience, 
hesitated at taking an oath, was ordered to be 
imprisoned forever! It was monstrous! It was 
impossible to speak of such an act without hor- 
Now, after this sort of trial, they were to 
consider the most material part of the whole 
proceeding—the discretion of the court in the 
sentence which they passed on the prisoner.” 

The world has not forgotten that cruel and 
iniquitous sentence, nor the untimely fate of the 
illustrious victims. And it ought to be remem- 
bered that Botany Bay is now a comparative 
Paradise to the penal colony then in its miser- 
able infancy :—to 

The lone isles of Sydney Cove, 
then the harbour of the off-scourings of British 
society, and of them alone. 

Oneof Mr Muir’s greatest alleged crimes against 
the state, was lending a copy of Paine’s “ Rights 
of Man” to a person who begged a reading of 
that popular book. ‘“ What,’ said Mr Adam, 
‘‘would have even been the punishment of Mr 
Paine himself? He might certainly say that it 
would have been no more than fine and imprison- 
ment. Such would have been the punishment 
in England.- But in Scotland they sentenced 
them to the most shocking species of transporta- 
tion; transportation—not to America, not toa 
cultivated society, to an easy master, and to 
kind treatment—but to an inhospitable desert in 
the extremity of the earth—condemned to live 
with ruffians, whom the gibbet only had spared, 
and under a system of despotism rendered neces- 
sary for the government of such a tribe! The 
mind of man, shuddering at a disproportionate 
sentence, could feel no respect for the adminis- 


hate of March 10, 1794, should be previously | tration of justice so strained ; and the hand of 
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authority was therefore weakened and palsied 
by the act. In the exercise of sound discretion 
it was natural to think that the court would 
have looked for the guides the most congenial to 
the feelings of the country. An article in the 
Union should have guided their discretion ; the 
practice of England should have guided their 


discretion; unless it was 


After alluding to the strictly lawful and con- 
stitutional objects of the British Convention—to 


which he had been sent by the London Corre- 


meant that their | 


authority was to be the stalking-horse for ex- | 
| shudder. and whichthe ablest men must feel them- 


tending the same sort of severity to England. 
They should have remembered that, as the two 
countries were bound together by political and 
moral ties, their allegiance was the same, their 
duties the same.” 

If Whig lawvers felt thus indignant at the 
result of those disgraceful trials, what must the 
Reformers have done—the friends and associates 
of the victims? For atime, they appeared para- 
ivsed. Freedom and hope were condemned in 
the same moment with Muir and Gerrald, The 
sufferers alone retained fortitude and magnani- 


mity; they alone held a good and unwavering | 


hope ; and now, at the end of forty years, much 
of the address of the eloquent and accomplished 
(serrald to his jury, reads like prophecy fulfilled 
and daily fulfilling. 


sponding Society as a delegate—and to his indivi- 
dual efforts to promote a reform of the repre- 
sentation, Mr Gerrald continued— 

«“ Gentlemen, when I look forward to the poli- 
tical horizon, the prospect seems awful and 
yloomy to a degree at which the best men must 


selves incompetent to describe. Everything is 
turbid and portentous. Indeed, a blacker cloud 
never hung over this island. 
versed in the history of their country, in the 

know, that 
“ys preceded 
and this era, I fear, will 
be accelerated by the folly aud madness of our 
If the people are discontented, t! 


Those who are 
history of the human race, must 
rigorous State prosecutions have als 
the era of convulsion ;: 
rulers. : pro- 
per mode of quieting their discontents is, not by 


instituting rigorous and sanguinary prosecutions, 


Before entering upon the brief narrative which — 


is meant to revive these admirable men in pub- 
lic recollection, preliminary to whatever steps 
Mr Hume may take to do justice to their me- 
mory, we shall beseech the reader's attention to 
one extract from Gerrald’s memorable address to 
his jury. We think it must bespeak favour for 
the little we can tell, in our present limits, of 
the heroic career of the Pouirica, Martyrs. 
‘The particular circumstance to which I beg 
to chain down your attention, is the assertion of 
the public prosecutor, that, if you were convinced 
that my intentions were pure, you were bound 


in duty to pronounce my acquittal. Yes, gen- 


| ever. 


but by redressing their wrongs and conciliating 
their affections. Courts of justice, indeed, may 
be called in to the aid of ministerial vengeance ; 
but if once the purity of their proceedings is sus- 
pected, they will cease to be objects of reverence 
to the nation ; they will degenerate into empty 
and expensive pageantry, and become the partial 
instruments of vexatious oppression. Whatever 
may become of me, my principles will last for 
Individuals may perish; but truth 

The rude blasts of tyranny muy blow 


is 


eternal, 


| from every quarter; but freedum is that hardy 
| plant which will survive the tempest, aud strike 
| an everlasting root into the most unfavourable 


tlemen, this is the solid rock of my defence ; the | 


purity of the intention by which I was actuated. 
Could anything but an ardent love of truth, and 
a desire of promoting the happiness of my fel- 
low-creatures, have induced me to brave the 
present prosecution, and, by dispelling the mist 


of prejudices which darkens their understand- | 
| and as well may tyrants imagine, that by plac- 
ing their feet upon the earth they can stop its 


ings, promote the happiness even of my prose- 
cutors themselves? In this glorious though 
arduous undertaking, by what possible motive of 
gain or ambition could J have been actuated ? 
Examples have not been wanting of men of whom 
the world was not worthy, who have fallen vic- 
tims to an active and zealous virtue; but their 
fate will never deter firm and well-regulated 


minds from the performance of that which they | 


will consider as the most sacred of duties, the 
fulfilment of their engagements to their op- 
pressed and insulted country. 
sentiments which actuated the conduct of our 
Common Master when he wept over the city: 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou that stonest 


the prophets, and slayest them that are sent 
unto thee ; how often would I have gathered ye, 
even as the hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wing, but ve would not!’ 


These were the | 


soil, 


“ Gentlemen, I am in your hands. About my 
life 1 feel not the slightest anxiety; if it would 
promote the cause, I would cheerfully make the 
sacrifice ; for, if I perish on an oceasion like the 
present, out of my ashes will arise a flame to 
consume the tyrants and oppressors of my 
country. 

he Moral light is as irresistible by the mind, us 
All attempts to impede its 


It will roll rapidly along ; 


physical by the eve. 
progress are vain. 


diurnal motion, as that they shall be able, by 
efforts the most virulent and pertinacious, to 
extinguish the light of reason and philosophy, 
which, happily for mankind, is everywhere spread- 
ing around us. 

“ Surely the experience of all ages should 
have taught our rulers, that persecutions never 
can efface principles; and that the thunders of 
the state will prove impotent when wielded 
against patriotism, innocence, and firmness. 
Whether, therefore, I shall be permitted to glide 


_ gently down the current of life, in the bosom of 


my native country, among those kindred spirits 
whose approbation constitutes the great comfort 
of my being, or whether I be doomed te drag 
out the remainder of my existence amidst thieves 
and murderers, a wandering exile on the bleak 
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and melancholy shores of New Holland, my | others, may alarm a bad government. The 
MIND, equal to either fortune, is prepared to | people of England and Scotland had reached 
meet the destiny that awaits me. this stage. Ireland was still in a state of strong 
“Seu me tranquilla senectus, | excitement ; and the shock of the French Re- 
Expectat, seu mors atris circumvolat alis, | volution—the crash of the tumbling walls of the 
Dives, inops, Romae, seu forsitan jusserit. Bastile—of “ the King’s castle’—shook the 
Lrul, old despotisms of Europe to their deepest found- 
“To be torn a bleeding member from that | ations. In the words of a popular Tory song of 
country which we love, is indeed, upon the first | the day— 
view, painful in the extreme; but all things | “The Devil had entered the swine ;” 
cease to be painful, when we are supported by | and the power and consternation of “the better 
the consciousness that we have done our duty to classe of society,” was commensurate to the 
our fellow-creatures; and a wise man, rising | “madness” of the “ swinish multitude.” The 
superior to all local prejudices, if asked for his | people formed themselves into societies, to carry 
country, will turn his eyes from ‘this dim spot | out the early principles of Pitt and Burke, and 
which men call earth, and will point, like Anaxa- | to petition for reform in Parliament, for short 
goras, to the Heavens.’ ’’* | Parliaments, and an extension of the franchise ; 
Thus Gerrald wound up the emphatic prophecy | and in Scotland, the societies took the name of 
to which his life soon afterwards set the seal. | “ Friends of the People.” They met—they made 
He did not, indeed, perish in open day and upon | speeches—they got a newspaper—they published 
the scaffold ; but, in the language of Fox, the | addresses, and drew up petitions ; but, above all, 
guillotine would have been more merciful than | they acted in concert, and steadily and delibe- 
the felons’ Bay. The svaffold and the axe had | rately pursued their formidable object, until the 
been kindnesses too great for the men left to | panic of those who had either profited or hoped 
wither inch by inch in solitary prisoncells,in the to profit by the established system of abuse, 
hulks, and the transport-ships, with all their became real, and, as we acknowledge, not wholly 
festering stowage of moral and physical filth groundless. Those who had so long “ eat of 
and pollution—until death released Joseph Ger- | the fat and drunk of the strong,” at the expense 
rald, and, within three days of his decease, Wil- | of the people—whom they appeared to consider 
liam Skirving. | born to obedience and for their uses, or as a 
It is necessary to bestow a very few sentences different race, whose heritage upon earth was 
upon the remarkable epoch and historical events toil and submission—were effectually disturbed 
which brought forward these noble spirits. _ in their long dream of misrule. The rebellious 
The American revolutionary war, that first | Americans had been sufficiently alarming ; but 
struggle for liberty maintained by a people for | France was a case still more in point—a living 
themselves, almost without a government, and | example to which Great Britain and Jre!and 
certainly without aristocratical or military | loudly and enthusiastically responded. The 
leaders—the peddling agitation in Scotland for | grand discovery was proclaimed throughout 
burgh reform—the Irish Volunteer Associa- | Europe, that millions had not been created to be 
tion—and the example of the apostate Pitt, of | the slaves of one man, and the prey of his 
Burke, and the Duke of Richmondt—had con- minions; and that inviolability and sacredness 
curred, during a period of repose and commercial | of life and property were quite compatible with 
prosperity, to awaken the minds of the people | a perfect equality of civil rights and privileges. 
to Reform, and this for seven years previous to | As the Jeffries of the Scottish political trials 
the French Revolution, This incipient agitation | remarked—Macqueen, Lord Braxfield, the Lord 
was especially active in Scotland, where an intel- | Justice Clerk of Scotland, a Judge whose bru- 
ligent and thoughtful population had attained | tality on the bench, and disgraceful straining of 
considerable political knowledge and no corre- | law fur the basest purposes of party, can only 
sponding degree of political power. The machin- | be palliated by his furious fanaticism, and, we 
ery by which Dundas, and his prototypes and | believe, unfeigned alarm—“ were they quietly 
successors, managed the humbug of county and | to let the Friends of the People cut their 
corporation representation, and duly sent at | throats?” This coarse-mannered personage, 
least forty members from Scotland—a Dundas | with whose traditionary sayings we do not choose 
Tail, to encumber and cripple all liberal measures | to disfigure our Radical pages, might not think 
in the House of Commons—vill hardly now, we | his own particular weasand in much danger ; but 
suppose, ever again, even in name, be connected | his party trembled for what was quite as precious 
with the people of Scotland. A people at peace, | as their throats. Grant the petitions of the 
and possessing full knowledge of their rights and | Friends of the People, let them once obtain a 
interests, without any direct and powerful control | fair hearing in the House of Commons, and there 
over their own affairs, is a condition which, of all | was imminent danger of the system which had 


—_— = ee -_ +_-—-- 


* Milton. 


+ In the newspaper article of our November number. it w i i 
» it was noticed that the excellent and universally respected 
Montgomery, the poet, had several times suffered a long imprisonment for what, in those evil jon was called 
Abel. One of these punishments---an imprisonment, we think, of eighteen months or two years---was for merely 


——— — 
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reprinting the Duke of Richmond's Letter. But thi in E ae 
ported as a felon, is was in England. If in Scotland, he must have been trans- 
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worked so well. Public spirit, in servile, well- | tried, and condemned long before any other vic- 
bitted Scotland—-a love of freedom manifested | tim had been seized, save Mr Fyshe Palmer. It 
by the most enthusiastic symptoms —was a new | was Muir who, in the autumn of 1792, drew up 
and perilous state of things. The wild, fanati- | the plan of the internal government of affiliated 
cal spirit of the Covenanters had broken forth | societies for Reform, to be represented in a 
in fury, after the slumber of above a century, | General Convention, by delegates duly elected. 
and in a worse shape than at first. In every | It was he who gave life and energy to the entire 
villaze and remote hamlet societies of persons | movement. The first recorded meeting of Re- 
“calling themselves Friends of the People,” | formers took place in the Star Inn, Glasgow, 
had, by the end of 1793, sprung up; and the Peo- | 30th October 1792. The persons present re- 
ple of England and Ireland were, for the first | solved to form themselves into a permanent so- 
time, in unison with Scotland. The movement | ciety, under the name of 


Among the first and most distinguished of | People. 
those who caught the generous glow of inde- Lieutenant-Colonel Dalrymple of Fordel was elected 


@ ¢ re ras Muir, then a young | President; 
pendence and freedom, was . , } g etc Mii Wan een fH hill. Ad 
ae . o ined 3! , sq. younger o untershill, vocate, 
and rising advocate at the Scottish bar. He was Vice-President : 


a native of Glasgow, and the only son of wealthy George Crawfurd, writer in Glasgow, Secretary. 
and respectable parents. From the work before The following Resolutions were then agreed to :— 
us, we learn, that he had been distinguished at RESOLVED, To co-operate with the Association of the 


ean: ee “dagen ls Friends of the People in London, in all proper measures 
the University, and that, in very early life, he to accomplish an equal Representation of the People in 
had displayed great firmness and ability upon an | pa,jiament. 


occasion when the Professors chose to punish ReEso_vepD, To enter into every legal and constitu- 
one of their number—Mr Anderson, the Professor | tional measure to obtain a shorter duration of Parlia- 
of Natural Philosophy, and the founder of the | ™emtary delegation. 
noble Institution which bears his name—because We need not copy the minor resolutions. This 
he not only avowed Liberal principles, but ven- | was a hopeful beginning; and, on the 11th 
tured to talk of reforms in the immaculate | December, a number of delegates met at Edin- 
University. Young Muir headed an Ander- | burgh. Their meetings were, however, not fre- 
sonian party among the students, harangued | quent; and every act of the Convention was 
them in the college-yard, and drew upon himself | strictly and studiously legal, and the language of 
the hand of authority. Professor Anderson’s | the discussions temperate and guarded. The 
party triumphed ultimately ; but the young rebel | chief object was to petition; but the delegates 
chief did not escape unscathed ; and afterwards, | also resulved to co-operate with the Society in 
instead of studying divinity in Glasgow, which | London, of which Mr, now Earl Grey, Sir Wil- 

) 

| 





was his original destination, he repaired to Edin- | liam Jones, Fox, and Whitbread, were leading 
burgh to study for the bar. members, and Sir James Mackintosh secretary. 

He had been several years a barrister, and was | The Scottish delegates likewise exchanged greet- 
successful and honourably distinguished in his | ings with their brother-Reformers in Ireland, 
profession, when the political crisis of 1792 ar- | and were even suspected of extending their 
rived. In Edinburgh, he was active in organiz- | good-will and courtesies to France. There was 
ing societies, and, during the recesses of the increased alarm among the Tories. Several 
Court, he was equally so in disseminating poli- | persons of consequence had come as delegates to 
tical knowledge in Glasgow and the vicinity, by | the Convention. There was Colonel Macleod, a 
pamphlets and tracts. His talents and elo- | Member of Parliament, who appeared as Presi- 
quence, the affability of his manners, the purity | dent; Mr Callander, younger of Craigforth ; 
of his life, the general estimation in which he | Colonel Dalrymple of Fordel: Lord Daer, the 
was held in the west of Scotland, but, above all, | heir-apparentto the EKarldom of Selkirk; Thomas 
the contagious influence of his enthusiasm for | Muir himself ; Mr Wild,advocate ; Mr Morland, 
liberty, rendered Muir a peculiarly dangerous | advocate, and many respectable professiona] 
character. An evil eye must have fallen early | persons and dissenting clergymen.* The people 
upon him, and, in point of fact, he was arrested, | of the three kingdoms were combining for the 


* Two reverend members of this national assembly were sent from Dundee, a town always distinguished for public 
spirit; and it was in the same town that the Rev. Mr Fyshe Palmer laboured—a man of whom, after his con- 
demnation, Whitbread, in Parliament, said—"* That he had the honour (for an honour, in the truest sense of the 
word he deemed it) to be acquainted with Mr Palmer,” and he paid him many high compliments for understanding 
and virtue. The Dundee clerical delegates were the Rev, Niel Douglas, minister of the Relief congregation, and Mr 
Donaldson, who was pastor of a small congregation of Bereans. Among the numerous party squibs of the day—for 
the Tories tried the effect of ridicule and contempt, as well as sharper weapons—there was a popular song, enumerat- 
ing the names of the members of the Conveution, and stringing them together in what was meant for ludicrous 
contiast, as— 

. Anderston’s drummer, and Daer— 

it being alleged that such noisy functionary was actually a member of the Convention. Sir Walter Scott, though he 
rarely permitted his unhappy early partisanship to appear in his writings, has condescended to repeat this stale joke 
in one of his novels. It would have been more to the purpose to shew that the said town-drummer, if such a one ever 
existed, was unworthy of the distinction. The doggrel referred to was attributed to a W.S. named Bain White, an 
Edinburgh Parliament-House wit of the day. We are tempted to give a specimen, as we have heard the thing attri- 
buted to a much higher quarter :— 

A® 
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redress of their grievances, and the reform of 

vlitical institutions, either corrupted or ori- 
ginally imperfect, and therefore no longer fit for 
the advanced condition of society. 

Anaddress, which is said to have been written 
by Grattan—though we have no evidence of the 
fact—was transmitted to the Convention, which 
we have pleasure in copying over at this distant 
date, as it is the earliest record of cordiality and 
co-operation between the Reformers of Scotland 
and Ireland. 

To the British Convention of Reformers, at E linhurgh. 

“BaoTHerR Rerormers!—We take the liberty of 
addressing you in the spirit of civic union, in the fellow. 
ship of a just and a common canse. We greatly rejoic: 
that the spirit of freedom moves over the face of Scot- 
land—that light seems to break from the chsos of her 
internal government ; and that a country so respectable 
in her attainments in science, in arts, and in arma; for 
men of literary eminence; for the intelligence and 
morality of her people, now acts from a conviction of 
the union between virtue, letters, and liberty; and now 
rises to distinction, not by a calm, contented secret wish 
for a Reform in Parliament, but by openly, actively, and 
urgently willing it, with the unity and energy of an 
ein bodied nation.” 

‘This address was written seven years before 
the Irish Union; but even then the people of 
Ireland were apprehensive of the impending 
measure, which they beiieved was to place their 
beloved country still more in the power of her 
hereditary oppressors. The union of the king- 
doms, and pens oning the Catholic priesthood, 
was the favourite Irish policy of Pitt; and was 
thus justly dreaded by the Irish patriots. 
Their address, pointing to these views, con- 
cluded—“ We rejoice that you do not consider 
yourselves as merged and melted down into 
another country ; but that, in this great national 
question, you are still Scottand—the land where 
Buchanan wrote, and Fletcher spoke, and Wal- 
lace fought !” 

The question was now to be brought to imme- 
diate issue, Whether the people were to obtain 
their rights, or whether by violent coercive mea- 
sures, the Tory reign might not be protracted, 
and Reform delayed if it could not be wholly 
crushed. 

The territory of France had by this time been 
violated by the Allies, and the recreant Bourbon 
princes ; and the Government of Britain was now 
upon the eve of declaring war against the French 
Republic, while the People were sending enthu- 
siastic addresses of encouragement to the French 
Convention. The Government was threatening 
war to the knife, and the People were fraternizing 


with “ their natural enemy.” When we witness — 


the doings of the present enlightened day, we 


_ may conceive the panic of the Winchelseas and 


Rodens of a half century back, at language like 
the following, addressed by Britons to French 
Republicans. 


*“ Jt is not among the least of the Revolutions which 
time is unfuldiug to an astonisied world, that two nas 
tions, nursed by some wretched craft in reciprocal hatred, 
should so suddenly break their common odious chain, 
and rush into amity. 

“ The principle that can produce such an effect, is the 
offspring of no earthly court; anc, whilst it exh: bits to 
us the evpensive iniquity of former politics, it enables us, 
with bold felicity to say, We have done with them ! P 

* In contemplating the political condition of nations 
we cannot conceive a more diabolical system of govern. 
ment, than that which has hitherto been generally prac. 
tised over the world: to feed the avarice and gratify the 
wickedness of ambition, the fraternity of the human race 
has been destroyed ; as if the several nations of the earth 
had been created by rival gods. Man has not cousidered 
man as the work of one Creator, 

** The political institutions under which he has lived 
have been counter to whatever religion he professed. 

“ Insteid of that universal benevolence which the 


| morality of every known religion declares, he has been 
| politically bred to consider his species as his natural 


enemy, and to describe virtues and vices by a geographi- 
cal chart.”’ 

Here was the New Philosophy with a vengeance! 
Not another moment was to be lost. Scotland, 
servile, prostrate Scotland, was chosen as the 
safest scene of action; and Thomas Muir was 
selected as the first victim. He was arrested 
early in January 1793, about a fortnight after 
the Convention had met, and conveyed to the 
othce of the sheriff for examination. He de- 
clined answering many of those preliminary and 
ensnaring special questions, by which the legal 
otheers of Scotland so often extort matter of 
accusation against a prisoner out of his own 
lips. ‘This was an insidious and inquisitorial 
practice which Muir, as a lawyer and a friend 
of the rights of the subject, had always de- 
nounced. He was liberated on finding bail ; and, 
intrusting his case to Mr James Campbell, a 
respectable agent in Edinburgh, who was to ap- 
prize him the mument his appearance might be 
required in Scotland, he proceeded to London, 
where he saw some of the leading members of 
the Corresponding Society, and thence to Paris, 
which he reached upon the eve of the execu- 
tion of the King. That untoward event he de- 
plored exceedingly, especially as it afforded 
a handle to the knavish prompters of the alarm- 
ists at home. 

It was no sooner known that Muir was in 
France, and in favour with “ the regicides,” than 
he was indicted to stand trial for the undefined 
crime of sedition ; and, before he could possibly 





— 


Tune—* Fie, let usa’ to the Meeting !” 
Fie, let us a’ to the meeting! 
For many things will be said there, 
Explainin’ the wrongs o° Great Britain, 
And pointin’ them out to a hair— 
And there will be grievances shewn 9” 
We never afore kend about; 
And there will be things set agoing 
Will end in the devil, I doubts. 
For there a’ the members hae sworn, 
And pledged to each other their word, 


That rather than want a reform, 
They’il hae it by fire and by sword. 
Fie, let us a’, &c. 





The Tories have found it so. The names were strung 
together in this style :— 
And there will be Laing and George Innes, 
The Reverend Neil Douglas, I trow, 
Wha rowed frae Dundee in a pinnace, 
And left the Seceders to rue, &c, Ac. 
This is enough of it 
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have returned and prepared for the trial, he was 
outlawed, and his bail was forfeited. 
But, though Muir had been seized, the dogged 


Reformers would take no warning. The societies | 


increased in numbers, and the cause gained new 
and zealous adherents bytens of thousands. Wut- 
LIAM Skirvine, who had been the Secretary of the 
first Convention, was again the Secretary of that 
which assembledin May 1793 ; and. although Muir 
was absent, and though most of the higher order 
of delegates had, like the London Correspond- 
ing Society, taken fright and disappeared, the 
Reformers were as firm and resolute as ever ; and 
the delegates, if not so high in station, were far 
more numerous and of at least equal worth. 
The creatures of power were not idle ; and now 
ensued that foulest period in the modern history 
of Scotland—the first Re1cn of Terror. The 
Spy System itself was hardly so vile; for it 


couzht to shroud its deformity in darkness, | 


while, at this time, villany stalked abroad in open 
day, rampant and unabashed. In the previous 
vear, the Societies of the Friends of the People 
had been met by Tory associations, equivalent 
to the Orange Societies of |reland, or the modern 
Conservative Associations of England. One of 
these, composed of some respectable Tories, 
and also of all that was basely subservient, and 
of all that was cruel, because cowardly, was 
formed in Edinburgh, under the name of the 
Goupsmitus’-Hatt Association; or, familiarly, 
as the Life-and- Fortune Men, as life and fortune 
were pledged to the defence of that glorious con- 
stitution in Church and State, which had long 
made Great Britain “the envy of the surrounding 
nations” ‘The Friends of the People were also 
the avowed friends of the Constitution —though 
not of its perversions and corruptions ; so they 
were not disposed silently to permit anybodv 
whatever to arrogate exclusively this name. 
Accordingly, Muir, Skirving, and some other in- 
fluential Reformers, enrolled their names at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, as evidence of the purity of 
their designs. These obnoxious names were in- 
dignantly erased by the same individuals who, 
next year, were picked and packed by the 
judges as their jurors, and retained as such in 
the face of all the legal objections which the pri- 
soners could urge, and in the face of eommon 
This detestable 
Proceeding was afterwards severely reprobated 
in Parliament ; but what did that signify to the 
Scottish judges and jurors? The victims were, 
by that time, safe in the hulks. 

From the body who, in expelling Muir and 
Skirving from their loyal association, as persons 
unworthy to defend the constitution, had vir- 
tually condemned them beforehand, was formed 
the jury that found them guilty. But what 
shall we say ?—where else but from those loyal 
and associated bodies could any jury have been 
found for the purpose ? 


equity and common decency. 
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But we intended briefly to describe the state 
of society at this dismal period. It was now 
that, toborrow the powerful language of Ebenezer 
Elliott, “worms blasphemed the Almighty,” in 
trying to quench the divine spark in the mind of 
Robert Burns. It was at this time that Muir, 
by an unhappy fatality, ran himself into the 
tiger's throat. The impending war, and the 
embargo laid upon the shipping, had, for some 
months, suspended all regular intercourse be- 
tween France and Great Britain. For all this 
time, his family had heard nothingof him. He was 
indicted ; and they knew the tender mercies of 
the party who had marked him out. He was, 
also, to their everlasting honour, expelled from 
the Faculty of Advocates, and could no longer 
practise at the Scottish bar. His parents wished 
that he should withdraw, for a time, to the United 
States ; and letters, clothes, and money had 
been transmitted to meet him in the country to 
which he would have been welcomed with the 
highest honours. Muir was still hardly twenty- 
eight years of age, and the only son of virtuous 
and pious parents, who had gloried in the bright 
promise of his youth, and reposed in him the 
hopes of their oldage.* After considerable diffi- 
culty, he appears to have left Franee in an 
American vessel that was going to Ireland. He 
seems to have spent some time among the Re- 
furmers of Dublin, and to have communicated 
with his family through the medium of the 
American captain, whose vessel was lying at Bel- 
fast. The letter of the anxious, tortured father, 
in reply to those round-about communications, 
is, in its affectionate simplicity, exceedingly 
touching. Whatever might be Muir's own pur- 
pose in returning to Scotland, his parents ear- 
nestly desired that he might not rush upon 
certain destruction. ‘To the American captain, 
his kind, unknown correspondent, the elder Muir 
wrote— I am ata very great loss how to answer 
your letter. If it ia the friend that J have, if it 
is he, I shall be overjoyed to see his hand- 
writing, and to know what has become of him 
these three months. . . | hope, dear sir, 
you will shew him every civility in your power, 
which | hope some day gratefully to thank you 
for. The loss of this young man has been a 
dreadful affiiction to us. Please shew our friend 
this letter. I honoured his draft in favour of 
Mr Massey. He'll get his Jetters in the post. 
office of Philadelphia. I hope, in a year or two, 
he can return, if he do not love America; and 
be so good as cause him write me one line in your 
letter. You can direct it.” 

In the face of this warning, though it is not 
apparent that he ever received it, Muir ventured 
to cross over to Secutland, and by the ordinary 
passage at Portpatrick. He said he came volunt- 
arily home, to face his accusers ; and, from the 
open route he selected, such seems the fact. Be. 
sides, who, conscious of entire moral innocence, 





* It was a scoff in certain circles at the time, that the mother of Muir had dreamed that her son was Lord Chan. 


cellor of England! 
Lyndhurst. 


The son of this heart-broken matron became something infinitely greater than an Eldon or @ 
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and of having, in no shape, violated the laws of | Skirving, and Gerrald. The judges in all the 





the country, could be prepared for the horrors | cases were the same, and the juries uniformly 

of the “ Monster Trial” that awaited him? elected from the Goldsmiths -Hall Life-and-For- 
He certainly wished to surrender himself, or | tune men. . . 

he could roe 4 have ventured back to Scotland. Margirot was his own counsel. The trial had 

On Sanding at Port-Patrick, he was recognised | scarcely opened when he said— 

by an understrapper of the custom-house,” who | _ “Now, my Lord, comes a very delicate matter indeed. 


knew his person from having seen him pleading | I mean to call upon my Lord Justice Clerk, and I hope 


: ~ 3: . : ;, that the questions and the answers will be given in the 

‘ , r ‘hile the informer | : lh ; 
at the bar in Edinburgh, whi . . ttorney’s mst solemn manner. I have received a piece of inform. 
him:elf had been a hanger-on in an attorney} / ation, which [ shall lay before the Court. in the course 


office. Muir was an outlaw. He was immediately | of my questions: First, my Lord, Are you upon oath 2° 
arrested. On this person lodging information | Lord Justice Clerk.—State your questions, and I will 
with the sheriff. Muir was lodged in the jail of , tell you whether I will answer them or not; if they are 
. . ee : din’ roper question will auswer them. 

Stranraer, and afterwards conveyed to Edinburgh | Proper questie ef ‘ 


ais arse é sie sani Q.—Did youdine at Mr Rocheid’s, at Inverleith, in 
jail, by Williamson, a notorious thief-taker and | ae course of last week ? 


Friend-of-the-people-catcher of those times, t0- | Lord Justice Clerk. —And what have you to do with 

gether with all his papers. Most of the papers that, sir? . ; 

were of no consequence whatever ; but there | — any conversation take place with regard to 
| my trial. 


-e “inflammatory” pamphlets, and, | —_ , 
were some “inflammatory pam] >? | Lord Justice Clerk.—Go on, sir! 


among others, one containing a quotation from | Q—D.d you use these words :—“ What should you 
Milton on the liberty of unlicensed printing. | think of giving him an hundred lashes, together with 
‘There were also some letters sealed with the cap | Botany Bay ?” or words to that purpose ? 

of liberty, and Muir’s certificate of admission | Lod Justice Clerk.--Go on: put your questions, if 


. a rd : rag . i you have any more. 
into the Society of United Irishmen, signed by |” Q.-Did any person, did a lady say to you, that the 


Hamilton Rowan, Secretary to the associa- | people would not allow you to whip him? and, my 
tion. All these, and papers more frivolous, were | Lord, did you not sav that the mob would be the better 
used against him upon his trial. | - losing a little blood 2) These are the questions, my 
There was also his passport to America, | ord, that I wish to put to you, at present, in the pre- 
h Minis to Bescien | of the Court: deny them or acknowledge them, 
granted by the French : inister or Foreign Lord Justice Clirk.---Do you think I should answer 
Affairs, which we shall copy, as it contains the | questions of tnat sort, my Lord Henderland ? 
son and features of this “ Pest of Scotland,” as | %© this trial, ee 
lien Rati tiditiin maaail tee | The rest of the Judges concurred in this opinion; and 
p cog C TI vi Mani i en ere | so the questions, very properly, were not answered ! 
PI odes ae . tad ote, Stal ahiee of Paris But we earnestly entreat our readers to turn up to the 
phe a Role « ne ot tocdand ¢ lawyer of | list of Mr Muir's jurymen, and they will discover this 
hg po segs f a Gran high ¥ his hair onl ail lian astonishing fact, that James Rocheid of Inverleith. in 
yea BES, O VEN & WNENES NIEM,  * gs whose house the Lord Justice C! Scotl: w 
of a chestaut colour, blue eyes, aquiline nose, small mouth, alle od a ol es “se a he joni pe ata 
round chin, hig’: forehead, long and full face. Send him ; 6 aati aia : iain 
pi gaielh pigtie Mids, Sipe “ * one nace yo poe by his lordship, and one 
= are pecetaaes sion who actually sat on the tial of Mr Muir! 

Muir's trial took place on the 30th August The same thing occurred, but in a more direct and 
1793. It excited a strong feeling in Scotland,t — tangible shape, in the case of Joseph Gerrald, another Re- 
and,as soon as the result was known, the greatest former, who was also tried before the same Cuurt, about 
indignation in England. It was then English- — a —_— , 
men began justly to congratulate themselves nary pono _—, sp eipian'o SPOT een” ee 
+: nee tS ‘ ‘ Lords, I feel myself under the painful necessity of object- 
that they were not Scots; and that in England, ing to the Lord Justice Clerk sitting upon that bench--- 
a jury was not another name for an instrument — upen this plea, that his f.ordship has deviated from the 
of oppression and injustice. Aswe consider this — strict line of his duty, in prejudging that cause in which 
first trial to be marked with every bad feature  ™Y fortune and my fame, which is more precious to me 
which characterized all those that followed, we ee Se att SENS Se. © Nie, Sey tee 

hare ized j se the , this (holding a paper in his hand) may be madea mi 
must quote a few passages from the report of it of Ah pea? ia : ne 
before us, though those who would see the In order to shew that this objection was not made at 
lengths to which Toryism is ever prone to go, random, Joseph Gerrald «fered to prove that the Lord 
should peruse its entire proceedings. As a pre- Justice Clerk had prejudyed the cause of every person 


a ent es ae ; ; who had been a member vf that assemb/y culling itse/f the 
liminary, however, to Muir's trial, we shall give British Convention: inasmuch as he had asserted, dred 


these detached scenes from those of Margarot, house of James Rocheid of Inverleith, “that the mem. 


- 








* This person was named Carmichael. He was then commanding the Justice Hulk at Port-Patrick ; but he rose 
and prospered in the public serv ce every day after the arrest of Muir, in spite of the curses both loud and deep which 
the old Reformers poured upon him. 

+ A friend of ours, then a child, and bred among the most noted of the Reformers of the period, gives a lively idea 
of the general state of feeling in Edinburgh, by recording his own notions. ‘The day of the trial, or of the sentence, 
was thundery and exceedingly dark, and the rain fellin torrents. There was but one topic, one interest — Muir, and the 
trial. and every one had gone to witness it. A Trial was beyond the comprehension of our friend; but, gazing through 
the window. he felt that some awful thing was acting by wicked men; that some terrible catastrophe was impending, 
like the Crucifixion or the Judgment Diy, to which the dismal weather bore tuken and in which the fate of Muir 
was somehow involvel. Our young friend was only reassured by the sensible reflection, that this could not be the 
Day of Judgment, as the Jews, for whose conversion his Puritan grandfather regularly petitioned in his family prayer, 


were not yet converted and “ brought in with the fulness of the Gentile nations.’* 
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bers of the British Convention deserved transportation | Government is incapable of passing upon his assize ; 
for fourteen years, and even public whipping ; andthat, | and, by making this objection, the pannel is avowing that 
when it was objected, by a person present in company, | it was their purpose to overturn the Government. 

that the people would not patiently endure the inflicting Lord Justice Clerk.---Do any of your Lordships 
of that punishment upon the members of the British — think otherwise? [ dare say not. 

Convention, the said Lord Justice Clerk replied, that the Objection repelled. 

mob would be the better for the spilling of a little blood. We had almost omitted co state that, in Margarot's 
I pray that this may be made a minute of the Court. J de- | trial, the Lord Justice Clerk, first of all, asked the pannel 
sire to have the matters alleged, substantiated by evilence.” | if he had any objection to his jurymer. 

Lord Exskyrove.---My Lords, This objection, which | Mr Margarot replied---1 have no perscnal obje:tion ; 
comes before your Lerdstips, is a novelty in many respects but [I must beg to know by what law you Lave the sick- 
---and [ don’t think this pinnel, at this bar, is well ad- ing of the Jury, and that you alone have the picaing of 
vised in making it: what could be his motive for it | | them ? 
cannot perceive. He has the happiness of being tried | I ord Abercromlic.---His Lordship is not picking, but 
befure one of the ablest judges that ever sat in this Court; | naming the Jury, according to the established law, and 
but he is todo as he thinks fit. [ am sure he can obtain the established constitution of the country; and the 
no bevefit if he gains the end he has in view ; and, | gentleman at the bir has no right to put such a question! 
therefore, [ cannot perceive his motive, unless it is an The above, then, is a brief outline of the way in which 








inclination, as far as he can, to throw an indignity upon | the whole of these Retormers---the pannels---were treated 
this Court.—And, after some farther remarks, tis Lord- | by the Bench. And we shall now give a few examples of 
ship concluded by saying, that he could ascribe the ob- | the way in which some of the wilnesses were treated, 
jection to noting but malevolence and desp?ration. | when it was found they did not answer the purposes of 
Mr Gerrald.---My Lord, I comune here not to be the ob- | the prosecution. 
ject of personal abuse, but to meet the justice of my Jumes Calder sworn, 
country. Lord Henderland,---What is your trade ? 
Lord Henderland.---1 desire you will behave as be- A.---1 have no trade. 
comes a man before this High Court. I will not suffer Lord Eskgrove.---If you have no trade, how do you 
this Court to be insulted. live ? 
Mr Gerrald.---My Lord, far be it from me to insult A,---[ am neither a placeman nor pensioner. 
this Court. Lord Justice Clerk,---(Turning himself to the Judger.) 
Lord Henderland ---Be silent, sir. What do you think of that, my Lords ” 
Mr Gerrall,---My Lord Lord Henderland,---W hat do you call yourself? 
Lord Henderland.---\ desire you will be silent, sir! A.---A Friend of the People. 
Lord Swinton.---My Lords, an objection of this kind, @.---You don’t live by that; you must have some 
coming from any other man, I should consider as a very | Occupation ? 
high insult vpon the dignity of this Court ; but, coming | -4.---L am maintained by my father, Donald Calder, 
from him, standing in the peculiar situation in which he |= merchant in Cromarty.® 
now stands at the bar, charged with a crime of little less Lord Justice Clerk.---Ho! my Lords, he was sent up 
than treason, the insolence of his objection is swallowed | to the British Convention. 
up in the atrocity of his crime. It appears to me that | Witness.---No, my Lords, I was not. 
there is not the smallest relevancy in this objection. | Lord Advocate.---1 understand he is a student at the 


Lord Dunsinan.---{ think your Lordships ought to pay — University. 
no attention to it, either in one shape or another, A ---Yes: Tam. 


The objection was unanimously disregarded. Alevander Aitcheson sworn.+ 
On the trial of William Skirving, another Reformer, Lord Justice Clrk,---You are not come here to give 
and, by all accounts, a most amiable man, dissertations either on the one side or the other. You are 


The Lord Justice Clerk proceeded to nominate the first to answer to facts according to the best of your recollec- 
five of the Jury, and asked the pannel if he had any ob- tion ; and, according to the great oath you have taken, 
jection to them, answer the facts that are asked of you. 

Mr Skirving.---1 o' ject, in general, to all those who A.—My Lord, LU wish to pay all due respect to your 
are members of the Goldsmiths’ Hall Association; and, | Lordship and this Couwit; but | consider myself as in the 
in the second place, | would object to all those who hold | presence not only of your Lordship, but also as in the 
places under Government. because this is a prosecution presence of the King of kings and Lord of lords; and, 
by. Government against me; and, therefore, I apprehend therefore, as oound Sy my oath, to say everything that I 
they cannot with freedom of mind judge in a case where | can consistently with truth, to exculpate this pannel 
they are matetially parties. | wha, | am sure, is an innocent man. 

Lord Eskgrove.---This gentleman's objection is, that | Mr Solicitor General.---Many things you have now 
his Jury ought to consist of the Convention of the Friends | said, will, in my opinion, tend to do more hurt than geod 
of the People; that every person wishing to support | to the pannel. 





_—--- LN Ke - — ~ - - - . ——— 





* Mr Calder was afterwards for many years connected with the London newspaper press, For anything that we 
know, he is still alive, in recirement, reaping the reward of his early evterprise and ability. ‘ The boy Calder,” as 
the Judge termed him in summing up, is the individual mentioned with what we considered improper levity in the 
clever local work, ** Sketches and Legends of Cromarty,” in referring to the Friends of the Prople in that town, The 
writer is evidently ignorant of the events of the early career of Mr Calder; but he might have s ewn a lithe moe 
caution. Very many of the young Reformers of the 1793-4, were afterwards honourably connected with tLe public 
press both in Great Britain and the United States, and zeslous in propagating the principles they had early imbibed. 
The preachers of former times could only lift up a solitary voice in behalf of truth ; the exiled Reformers touk posses. 
sion of a more powerful engine. Their enemies are feeling its eff. cts now. 

+ Alexander Aitcheson whom we see mentioned here, and whom we find referred to in other trials, was originally 
a goldsmith in the Parliament Close, and, if we remember aright, at one time the partner of Downie, who was af er- 
wards tried with Watt for high treason. Aitcheson was a very ingenious man, fond of science ; harbouring a great 
soul in a small and deformed body. He gave up his business and studied medicine, warmly embracing the Brown. 
onian doctrines in theory, and perhaps moderately supporting his belief by practice. He was employed by Sir John 
Sinclair in compiling and arranging the papers of the Statistical Account. He suffered much in his literary prospects, 
and consequently in his pecuniary cirenmstances, from his connexion with the Friends of the People. Mr Aitcheson 
afterwards went to Perth as editor and a principal contributor to the Perth Encyclopaedia, He was a person of great 
humour, simple-minded and warm-hearted, an enthusiastic Reformer, brave as a lion, and not the less endeared to 
his young friends that they ventured to take pleasant liberties with him. In the book before us, it is stated that be 
practised surgery in Perth. 














Witness.---Of that, the gentlemen of the Jury will 
judge. , 

Lord Justice Clerk ---Mr Solicitor General, it is need- 
less to put any more questions to this min, 

Solicitor General ---1 shall pat no more, my Lord. 

(Witness was ordered to withdraw.) 

Lord Justice Clerk.---Put him out, then ! 
out! 


Put him, 


Witness, Aitcheson. 

Q.—Did you ever observe anything of a seditious or 
rivtons appearance in the Convention ? 

A.---Nut in the least. 

Y.—Did you ever hear anything mentioned, or whis- 
pered in the Convention, that might tend to overturn the 
Constitution ? 

A.oo- Never. 

Q ---Did you ever hear anything mentioned there 
against placemen and pensioners ¢ 

A, ---Often. 





Mr Margarct.---That, I suppose, is the sedition that | 


is meant to be charged. 

No turther questions were put to this witness. 

Muir conducted his own defence, which he 
was in every way qualified to do, both from pro- 
fessional knowledge and ability. It is, however, 
less than creditable to the spirit of the Scottish 
bar to find it stated that nune of his quondam 
brethren cared to assist in the defence of an 
individual so obnoxious to the bench and to the 
government of Scotland, Muir's alleged crimes 


were, lending a copy of Paine’s “ Rights of Man,” | 


and giving away several copies of Volnev’s 
* Dialogue between the Governors and the 





Governed ;”) and also that, at a meeting of | 


the Convention in Edinburgh, he had read an 
address from the society of United Irishmen in 


Dublin to the Delegates fur Promoting Reform 


in Scotland.* 

The foreman of the juryon this memorable trial 
was the late notorious Gilbert Innes of Stow; and 
nearly the whole were © country gentlemen,’ and 
afterwards placemen ; Mr Rocheid of Inverleith, 
at whose table the edifying conversation related 


above, had passed, being one of the former. | 


A Lawnmarket Jury” afterwards became ex- 
ceedingly docile ; but, at this momentous first 
trial, it was deemed advisable to mak sikker ; 
and greater precaution may have been eimn- 
ployed in packing. Muir confessed the crimes 
of lending the books and pamphlets; but he 
protested against being tried by a jury of the 
persons who had, at their own pleasure, erased 
his name from the books of the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall Association. Among other forcible argu- 
ments, he urged this:— 


I demand justice, Let me be tried fairly—not by a 


jury of the Association of Goldsmiths’ Hall, not by a | 


jury of the Association of the Friends of the People—but 
by men unconnected with either, whose minds cannot 
possibly be supposed warped with prejudices, [ therefore 
solemnly protest, that no person who is a member of the 
Association in Goldsuniths’ Hall, should or can be of the 
Jury inimy tral. 

Nol citor-General Blair repled, that he considered 
this objection to be of the most extraordinary nature. 
The pannel is accused of forming associations contrary 
to the Constitution, and he presumes to object to those 
gentlemen who furmed associations in its defence. With 
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equal propriety might the pannel object to their Lord- 
ships on the bench to be his judges in this trial: their 
Lordships had swern to defend the Constitution, 

Mr Muir.—TVhis day, I will not descend into the 
quibbles of a lawyer. [object to these gentlemen, not 
because they associated in deience of the constitution. I, 
too, as well as they, have associated in defence of the 
constitution. But my obj-ciion is, that they, by an act 
of theirs, have publicly accused me of being an enemy 
to the constitution, have already pronounced the sentence 
of condemnation, and **ve imposed upon my maine the 
seal of proscription. * 

Lorp Justice CLERK.—If the objections of the 
pannel were relevant, it would extend far indeed; it 
would go to every person who had taken the oaths to 
government. I can see nothing in the objection, and I 
am clear for repelling it. 

Lorp HENDERLAND.—TI can see nothing in the ob- 
jection, These gentlemen entered into a society for a par- 
ticular purpose, and had the right of judging of the 
qualification of their members; they did not think Mr 
Muir or his friends proper members, In no trial what- 
ever could this be a good objection. 

The objection was repelled. Mr Muir, however, con- 
tinued to repeat it, as every five were sworn, 

The opinion expressed by Mr Adam of this 
denial of justice by the Court, is cited ahove. 

The evidence brought against Muir was of 
the most disgraceful kind. One individual, 
afterwards notorious, the Rev. Me Lapslie, 
minister of Campsie, who had been the inti- 
mate personal friend of Muir, actually attended 
the sheriff round the country, raking up and 
attempting to suborn evidence against him, 
This very despicable clerical fanatic, if he was 
not something worse than a fanatic, was, accord. 
ing to the information before us, afterwards pen- 
sioned by the government—-one of the most im- 
pudent things ever done in Scotland. We see 
it is inquired if the name of Lapstie does not 
occur in the Pension list yet. The fact merits 
inquiry. When this reverend person was called 
by the Lord Advocate, Muir said— 

Let this witness be removed: I have many objections’ 
to state against him. 

Mr Lapslie was accordingly removed. 

Mr Muir,—1 have said that I have many objections 
to state, both to the admissibility and credibility of this 
witness. My delicacy with regard to that man, will, at 
present, permit me to adduce the least weighty only ; 
for I mean to prove the most important, in a different 
shape, ina criminal prosecution against him, when he 
and I shall exchange places at this bar. I know not 
what title this reverend gentleman has to act as an 


agent for the Crown; but this I offer to prove, that he 


assisted the messengers of the jaw in exploring and 
citing witnesses against me; that he attended the 


| sheriffs in their different visits to the parishes of Campsie 





and Kirkintilloch ; that, previously to the precognition, 
he conversed with the witnesses of the Crown; that he 
attended their preeognition, put questions to them, and 
took down notes ; nay, more, that, without being cited 
by the Prosecutor, he offered himself ultroneously against 
me, and insisted that his declaration should be taken in 
the unusual form, with his oath attending it, to attest 
its truth. 


The Lord Advocate would not dismiss Lap- 
slie ;+ but (by an oversight, perhaps) he allowed 
evidence to be led of the vicious intermeddling 
of that person, which at once quashed him as a 





« > i? . D ass . . . . 

The pith of this address we have given above, in the quotation attributed to the pen of Grattan. 

+ Mt Lapelie Was afterwards distinguished by bis active hostility to Sunday Sclovis, Missionary Societies, and all 
BUCh Gangerous inuovativns, the natural fiuits of the French Revolution and the Frieuds ef the Veople, His acta 
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witness, aud whic) ought to have drawn eccle- trials. The hair-dresser who daily attended 
ical censure upon him, if kirk courts had Muir was also brought against him; but, unlike 
‘en as strict as in our times, when aclergyman the maid-servant, he wasa reluctant witness—and 
was condemned for saying grace at a public din- he contradicted her in many points. We shall 
ner where Me O'Connell was present. not cite Muir's indignant commentary to the 
One of the most shameful circumstances of | jury upon this woman's evidence, lest it might 
this shameful trial was the production of Ann | be fancied a coloured pleading for himself ; but 
Fisher, a woman who had been in the service of | the evidence of one who had, too probably, been 
Muir’s family, as a witness against him. This | instructed “to lie in wait to take her watch, 
species of evidence was s’ 4 ly and indignantly and mark to destruction those that fed her,” 
stizmatized in Parliament. “ The domestic and | may be viewed as a fair specimen of the sort of 
well-tutored spy” had passed into the family of | evidence upom which the prisoner was con- 
a collector of cess from that of Muir; and, one  demned. 
way or other she had got her lesson, which she She saw at that time, a good many country peop’e 


ot} yming : t Mr \ *s father’ 1p; that Mr Muir 
repeated volubly, and greatly to the admiration coming abou Mr luir’s father’s shop; that Mr Mu 
° 1 has frequently said to these country people, that Mr 


: > Jone Thi iser: , ‘ ey Ras ‘ e 
of the Bench. This miserable woman, in re Paine’s book was a good book ; that she has frequently 
ply to the interrogatories of the public prose- bought this book for people in the shop, and that this 
cutor, (Robert Dundas of Arniston, the Lord = was sometimes at the desire of Mr Muir, and sometimes 


Advocate at the period,) went into matters that | 4t that of these people. She bought both the first and 


second part of Paine, at different times, and when 
had never once been either charged or alluded ’ 
™ she returned with them, she sometimes laid them on the 


to in the indictment ; and Muir took strong table, and sometimes gave them to the people; that she 
legal objections to so extraordinary and loose a boughttwodiff-rent parts at different times, for Alexander 
proceeding. ‘* What,” he asked, “is the pur- | Muir, Mr Muir's uncle. She was sent for a copy by Mr 
pose of an indictment, but to specify crimes. John Muir, hatter; but is not sure whether or not she 

If this is now to be adopted as law, what portion re- | got it. That John Muir was much pressed upon by -_ 
maine to us of eur national Mbertics le fee ever tern pannel to purchase the book ; that, to the best of her 
away. Everything is insecure; an indictment will no | remembrance, she bought one for one Barclay § that she 
longer be regarded but as a piece of unmeaning paper. | knows Mr Muir s hair-dresser, Thomas " ilson, and she 
Tie unfortunate man who receives it may say, Iam | has heard Mr Muir advising nim 60 buy Paine ii Rights 
charged wit robbery. I have many witnesses to prove | of Man, and to keep them in his shop to enlighten the 
I did not perpetrate this crimes but what avails preparing | people, as it confuted Mr Burke entirely ; she read this 
a defence ? Not a single witness may perhaps be adduced hook herself, and got it in her master’s house; that she 
agsinst me for that offence. I may never hear a word | D8 seen one copy on fine paper, and one or two coarse 
or it in court, but TE may be instantly called upon to de- | OPPS omhat, > te best ter vememn dens = ane Se Se 
fend mnyself against a charge of murder, of sedition, or of the Paisley Declaration on Mr Muir S tee, and some- 
high treason. In short, if, under the specious pretence | Ses In the dining-roem ; that she thinks she has seen 
of being allowed to introduce what is not specified in the the Dialogue in Mr Muir's room, and has heard him 
libel to support its generality, you establish a pricedent read it, ere of bis mother, ae agp Sas others, 1s 
of this kind, you strike the fatal blow against individual his father’s back shop; that Mr Muir — = oe ee 
security, and of general safety. 7 clever, and wrote by one V'o/new,*> one of the first wits 
in France; that she does not remember to have seen The 
Patriot; that she thinks she has heard part of the Paisley 
Declaration read by Mr Muir in the said back shop, in 
presence of somebody, that being the common place whee 
he read these books; that she has been sent from the 
back shop, up stairs for some books; that she does not 
recollect whether he thus read these books ou a market 
a sysiem of injustice, of ruin, and of murder! day; and that she has known him read some French 

(he Court at once overruled all objections ; law books; that she has heard him speak about Reform 
: and Members of Parliament; that, if everybody had « vote, 
indeed, we do not observe that a single legal he would be made Member tor Calder; that Members of 
objection was ever sustained in any one of these — Parliament were to have thirty or ferty shillings a-day ; 


This question is of little importance to the individual 
who is now atruggling tor the liberties of his country, 
Bat the eyes of your children will be fixed upon this 
trial, and they will trensble and shudder at the prece- 
deat! IL feel tor the country—lI feel tor posterity—I will 
not sanction the procedure which is to produce to beth 











and deeds were the subject of several clever caricatures by Kay of Edinburgh, who must have been a Radical genius. 
In a Liteof Muir, by Mr Peter Mackenzie, we find Lapslie thus described :—“ The reverend geutlemau, to whom we 
refer, had known Mr Muir from his infancy. They were bosom friends, 
** Coupled and linked together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows.” 

And, after Mr Muir had gone to the bar, and was rising tu eminence, this reverend friend not only kept up a cor- 
respo dence with him, but used frequently to sojourn under the hospitable roof of his parents, and to pour into their 
ears sweet words of praise, about their darling son. He thus acquired their unbounded confidence. He applauded 
the political tenets of Mr Muir. Niy, he was hiinself a Reformer—at least, he pietended to be so, and actually re- 
coimended some of the very books for which, it will be seen, Mr Muir was afterwards condemned for the having in his 
possession, But the moment the ministers of the Crown denounced Mt Muir, that moment this minister of religion 
tuined upon him like a serpent. His own sting would have been powerless, because, tor aught that appeared, Mr 
Muir had never uttered one ayllable in his presence of a criminal ov seditious nature ;—but, in order to supply that 
denciency, he did not scruple to fish for evidence against him inevery quarter where he thought he would be successful 
He attended the initiatory examination of some of the witnesses for the Crown before the Sheriff, and ‘ coaxed them 
to speak out.’ And so great was his zeal for the prosecution, that, when the trial itself drew nigh, he left his parish, 
and voluntarily journeyed to Edinburgh, a distance of forty miles, and, wishous being subpenaed, he actually attempted 
to plant himself in the witnesses’ box, as an evidence for the Crown, in regard to facts waich must now rest with his 
own conscience, These things are not exaggerated—they were proved on the trial; and other facts of a more 
sickening description, were abut to be unfolded by Mr Muir, when he was prudently stopped by the Lord Adve- 
Cate, who, with al. his zeal fur the prosecution, could not defend such evidence.” 

* According to 4 mete \o the Trial, this woman sank into the lewest prostitution, and died in utter misery im 
Glasgovv. + Volney. 
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and that, in that case, there would be none but honest 
men to keep the Constitution clear; that she has heard 
it said, by Mr Muir, that France was the most flourish- 
ing nation in the world, as they had abolished tyranny 
and got a free government; that ehe heard him say the 
Constitution of this country was very good, but that 
many abuses had crept in which required a thorough 
Reform; that the courts of law required Reform also, 
for they got their money for doing nothing but pro- 
bouncing sentence of Jeath upon poor creatuies; and 
that it was a useless parade of their coming into Glas- 


gow. 

Such were the witnesses, such the offences, for 
which Muir was condemned to the punishment 
of a felon. 

Muir’s address to the jury was long, able, and 
eloquent. Much as we regret to mutilate so 
perfect a whole, we must select a few passages. 
The infamous conduct of the Rev. Mr Lapslie, 
and the placing the servant girl in the witness. 
box, had especially excited the manly indigna- 
tion of Muir. In this generous strain, he ad- 
dressed that obdurate jury upon the disgusting 
theme of domestic espionage :— 


Gentlemen, The witness next swears to a fact which 
must rouse your keencs: indignation. Vigilant has this 
family-spy been in the course of her duty. She tells you 
what books she has seen on my table, &c. Gentlemen, 
from this moment lock up your libraries. If they are 
extensive, as you have heard mine is, there is no crime in 
the whole decalogue of which, by the testimony of your 
own servants, you may not te found guilty. The pos- 
ression of Plato, of Harrington, or of Hume, will mark 
you dowa for Repubdixans, The misfortune of having 
the Koran of Mahomet wil! cause the shipwreck of your 
faith, aad stigmatize you as the disciples of the con- 
queror of Mecca. “Vell do I congratulate the Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland. He has discovered a new region in 
the spheve of criminalicy--he will not merely confine 
himself to one voyage o° discovery, but, along with his 
associates, he will make many voyages to this fertile 
land, and return home loaded with many valuable car- 
goes. But seriousness becomes this place. Can it be 
believed, that, in the close of the 18th century—that this 
night—the servants of a man should be examined con. 
cerning what particular books he may have had in his 
house, and that the proof of possession of particular 
books may ruin his reputation—sweep away his pro- 
perty—and deprive him of life ! 

Gentlemen, The libel charges me with “ feloniously 


circulating ‘ A Dialogue between the Governors and the | 


Governed,’ *’ extracted from the “ Ruins” of Volney. This 
Dialogue is narrated in the indictment, and it is charged 
to be felonious and seditious. There is not a word in 
this D:alogue which is not true. 
too faithful, it delineates the mournful history of six 
thousand years—the crimes of despots, and the artifices 


t 








Alas! in colours but | 


of impostors, to subjugate and to blind the people. It is | 


purely abstracted. It is entirely speculative. To no 
particular nation, much less to England, does it allude— 
if to any, it must be to Fiance under the ancient system. 
Yet this Dialogue is libelled as seditious and inflamima- 
tory. The truth is, the crime of sedition must be brought 
home against me, and the possession of any book, as well 
as that of Volney, might be employed to substantiate it. 
Jet us hear what the witness says concerning the “ fel- 
onivus” circulation, She heard me read it in presence of 
my mother, sister, and some other people—that I said it 
was very clever, and done by one of the first wits in 
France. Who were those “ other people” that were in 
company with my mother and sister, when I read it? 
Her accuracy, so much extolled by the Court, again 
totally fails her here. But the propagation of sedition 
must nut be confined to a mother and a sister—it must 
have a wider range: “ osher people present !” And, found. 
ing upon his beloved generzlity, the prosecutor has rea- 
on to argue that there might have been a full company 
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—a numerous meeting—nay, an immense congregation 

Gentlemen, You have heard the testimony of F.sher, 
and are these the arts by which | am to fall? I again 
say, that, if you receive such testimony, you for ever 
destroy domestic sovicty—you blast the sweets of family 
confidence. And is it not sufficient to weep over public 
calamities, without thinking, that, when we retire to ony 
own homes, we must be obliged to confine ourselves in 
dismal solitude, guarded by suspicion and by danger, 
where no kindred affections can enter, and where nv 
reciprocal consolation can be admitte | ? 

And the exculpatory evidence wich he led was 
of the mosthonourable kind. / mongthe witnesses 
were the late excellent Davil Dale of New Lan- 
ark—who was one of the orig’nal Friends of the 
People, and had been present at the meeting in 
the Star Inn of Glaszow—and several other mer- 
chants and manufacturers. They all concurred in 
asserting that Muir had counselled calmness in 
deliberation, and quiet and good order in their 
proceedings, and only the pursuit of comstitu- 
tional Reform in Parliament ; that he inculcated 
a firm attachment to the King and constitution 
in his addresses to the People, and disapproved 
of vivlent party books and p:inphlets. ‘Though 
these witnesses were generally in the respectat le 
ranks of middle life, one was an humble country- 
man, but an elder of the Kirk, and an estimable 
character, who had been called for the Crown. 
The Lord Advocate al'owed himself to sneer at 
“a gentleman, a member of the Bar,” associating 
with this respectable individual. The Tories 
had not then, nor indeed until now, become sv 
very civil and courteous to “ operatives,” but 
especially ‘* Conservative operatives.” 

The next witness is John Barclay, that old and vener. 
able person, whom you saw adduced as a witness by the 
prosecutor, and who informs you that we were elders in 
the same parish—the parish of Calder, in which the lands 
of my father are situated. Gentlemen, the Lord Advo- 
cate, in speaking of this virtuous and venerable oid man, 
exclaimed with insolent contempt, “ Such men as these 
are the companions, and such men as (hese are the friends 
of Mr Muir!” Yes; 1 tell the Lord Advocate—I tell the 
aristocracy of Scotland—I glory more in the friendship 
of such an old, poor, and virtuous man, than in the friend. 
ship of the highest titled Peer who derives the sources of 
his guilty grandeur from the calamities of the People ; 
who wrings out 2 splendid but a miserable revenue tivm 
their sotrow aud distress, from their tears and from their 


blood, which he squanders in dissipation, to the ruin of 


private virtue and to the contamination of public morals, 

At one period of Muir’s speech, when he went 
into the Jegal argument against the doctrine of 
constructive sedition, some of the gentlemen of 
the jury probably fancied such fine-spun theories 


an uneivil delay of their dinners, which could 


} 


| 
| 
| 
} 





not be eat in comfort until they had done the 
duty they had met for. Mr Muir instantly 
noticed it, and said :— 

Gentlemen, if, whether right or wrong, you have come 
here determined to find me guilty, say so boldly, openly, 
and, let me add, honestly---resort not to idle pretexts and 
expedients to justify a stretch of power. The unpre- 
judiced eye will soon penetrate into these pretexts, and 
the determination will soon receive the contempt and 
indignation of mankind. 

Muir thus concluded his long address :— 

What, then, has been my crime? Not the lending to 
a relation a copy of Mr Puaine’s works—not the giving 
away to another a few numbers of an innucent and con- 
stitutional publicatiun—-buc my crime is for having dared 
-0 be, according to the measure cf my feelle abilities, a 
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strenuous and active advocate for an equal representation 
of the People in the House of the People---for having 
dared to accomplish a measure, by lezal means, which 
was to diminish the weight of their taxes, and to put an 
end to the profusion of their blood. Gentlemen, from 
my infancy to this moment. I have devoted myself to the 
cause of the Prople. IT 18 A GOOD C1USE---IT SHALL 
ULTIMATELY PREVAIL--*IT SHALL FINALLY TRIUMPH. 
Say. then, openly in your verdict---if you do condemn 
me, which, I presume, you will not---that it is for my 
attachment to this cause alone, and not for those vain 
and wretched pretexts stated in the indictment, intended 
only to colour and disguise the real motives of ny accu- 
sation. 


The summing up of the Lord Justice Clerk, 
the ever-famous Braxfield, looks, in this report, 
as if it were “nothing extenuate ;” but such 
was the violent character and the homely style 
of the man. “ The question for consideration,” 


he remarked, was— 

‘‘ Ig the pannel guilty of sedition, or is he not ? Now, 
befo'e this question can be answered, two things must be 
attended to that require no proof. First, That the Bri- 
tish Constitution is the best that ever was since the crea. 
tion of the world, andgit is not possible to make it better. 
For is not every man secure ?---does not every man reap 
the fruits of his own industry, and sit safely under his 
own fig-tree? The nert circumstance is, that there was 
a spirit of seditioe in this country last winter, which 
made every good man very nneasy. Yet Mr Muir had, 
at that time, gone about among ignorant country people, 
making them forget their work, and told them that a 
reform was absolutely necessary for preserving their 
liberty, which, if it had not been for him, they would 
never have thought was in danger. His Lordship did 
not doubt that this would appear to them, as it did to 
him, to be sedition. 

The uext thing to be attended to was the outlawry. 
Running away from justice---that was a mak of guilt. 
But, besides running away, the prisoner had gone to 
France, and pretended tu have had influence with those 
wretches, the leading men, [This pretension was alto- 
gether an assumption of his J.ordship.] What kind of 
folk were they? And his Lordship said, he never liked 
the French all his days, but now he hated them. 

The pannel’s haranguing such multitudes of ignorant 
Weavers, abuut their grievances, might have been attended 
with the worst consequenees to the peace of the nation, 
and the safety of our glorious constitution. 

Mr Muir might have known, that no attention could 
be paid to such arabble. Whatright had tiey to repre- 
sentation 2 
ment would never listen to their petition. 
they think of it ? 
be just likea corporation ; and in this country it is made 
up of the landed interest, which alone has a right to be 
represented. As for the rabble, wno have nothing but 
personal property, what hold has the nation of them ? 
what security tor the payment of their taxes? They 
may pack up all ther property on their backs, and leave 
the country in the twinkling of an eye; but landed pro- 
perty cannot be removed. : 

The tendency of the pannel’s conduct, was plainly to 
promote a spirit of revolt, and, if what was demanded 
was not given, tu take it by force. His Lordship had not 
the smallest doubt that the Jury were, like himself, con- 
vinced of the pannel’s guilt, and desired them to return 
such a verdict as would do them honour. 

The Court retired at two o'clock, on Saturday morning, 
and met again a: twelve o'clock of the same day, when 
the Jury returned a verdict unvnimously finding the pan- 
nel “ guilty of the crimes libelled.” 


And, now, the punishment was to be con- 
sidered. Lord Henderland, the father of the 
present Whig Lord Advocate of Scotland—and 
we find many such happy changes now-a-days— 
after expatiating upon the enormity of the 
offence, gravely remarked, that— 


How could 





He could have told them that the Parlia- | 


A government in every country should 
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Banishment would be improper, as it would only be 
sending to another country, a man, where he might have 
the upportunity of exciting the same spirit of discontent, 
and sowing, with a plentiful hand, sedition. Whipping 
was too severe and disgraceful, the more especially to a 
man who had bore his character and rank in life. And 
imprisonment, he considered, would be but a temporary 
punisument, when the criminal would be again let loose, 
and so again disturb the happiness of the people. There 
remains but one punishment in our law, and ié¢ wrung 
his very heart lo menion it, viz. TRaNSPORTATION. 
It was a duty his Lordship considered he owed to his 
conntrymen to pronounce it, in the situation in which he 
sat, as the punishment due to the pannel’s crimes. His 
Lordship observed, it was extraordinary that a gentleman 
of his description, of his prufession, and of the talents he 
possessed, should be guilty of a crime deserving such a 
punishment; but he saw no alternative; fur what secu. 
rity could we have against his futuie operations, but a 
rewoval from his country, to a place where he could do 
no further harm’? His Lordship was, thereture, of 
opinion that the pannel should be reconmitted tu prison, 
there to remain till a proper opportunity should offer for 
transporting him to such p'ace as his Majesty, with the 
advice of his Privy Council, might appoimt, toc the space 
of fuurteen years trom the dite of the sentence; and that 
he should not return within that period, under the pain 
of death. 


In this righteous opinion, every judge con- 
curred, each vindicating his judgment by a few 
characteristic pedantic quiddities. The whole 
matter had, beyond all doubt, been previously 
arranged and concerted with the Government. 
The Justice Clerk hesitated between transporta- 
tion for /ife or for fourteen years; but, upon 
the whole, inclined to the merciful side. Before 
sentence was pronounced, and while it was re- 
cording, Muir rose and said—‘ My Lords, J have 
only a few words to say. I shall not animadvert 
upon the severity or the leniency of my sentence. 
Were | to be led this moment from the bar to 
the scaffold, J should feel the same calmness 
and serenity which IL now do. My mind tells me 
that I have acted agreeably to my conscience, and 
that I have engiged in a aoov, a sust, and a 
GLORIOUS CAUSE WHICH, SOONER OR 
LATER, MUST AND WILL PREVAIL, AND, BY TIMELY 
REFORM, SAVE THIS COUNTRY FROM DESTRUCTION.” 

With inexpressible loathing and disgust, we 
turn from these scenes of injustice in its worst, 
its legalized forms. to pursue the fortunes of 
Muir. He lay for a short time in Edinburgh 
jail; but was, we believe, for some months in 
the hulks before the discussion took place in 
Parliament, which brought no alleviation to his 
sufferings. While in prison in Edinburgh, he 
was much visited by the sympathizing Reformers 
of the middle rank, and by those of that class 
of men who, first in every country, “hear the 
truth gladly ;” but his former associates in higher 
station, and his brethren of the bar, had all 
fallen away, seared or discouraged by the blast 
of adversity. In a Life of Muir, published some 
years ago by Mr Peter Mackenzie of Glaszow. it is 
stated that those trying scenes, and parting with 
his unfortunate son, completely broke down the 
constitution of the elder Muir. 


He was struck w th a shock of palsy, from which he 
never recovered. And his poor mother, so powerful 
was her affection for her devoted son, periled her own 
life, by making frequent excursions to sea in an 


boat in the winter of 1793, in order that she might again 
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carer 
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catch a glimpse of him, and give vent to her agonized 
feelings. 

During the last of these excursions, but before she 
could approach near enough to recognise him, the ves- 
sel in which Mr Muir was, got under weigh. And, if 
the agony of mortals could have any effect on the ele- 
ments of nature, these very elements at that time would 
have stood motionless on account of Thomas Muir. 

One of the last requests he made to his parents was, 
to furnish him with a small pocket Bible ; and we men- 
tion that circumstance, because it will be seen how 


highly he prized that precious relic, and how miracu- | nae ; 
ee a : their innocence was clearly established. They 


lously it preserved his life under the extraordinary 
vicissitudes that afterwards befell him. 

There were eighty-three conviets on board the Sur- 
prise transport, which carried him from England. His 
fellow-Reformers, Palmer, Skirving, and Margerot, 
were among them. But there was another individual 
of a very different description, indeed, in whose society 
Mr Muir at one time little thought he could sojourn for 
asingle hour. This was a man of the name of Hen- 
derson, belonging to Glasgow, who had been tried there 
by the Circuit Court of Justiciary, about two years 
before, for the Murder of his wife. And, strange to 
tell, Mr Muir had been his counsel. He pled success- 
fully for him, as Henderson's jury, instead of a verdict 





of Murder, brought in a verdict of Culpable Homicide, | 


she Oo . ri °o . ] > Was ing | ‘ ‘ . ae 
which saved the culprit’s neck, and now he was going cially, from his youth, his disinterested enthu- 


to expiate his crime under a like sentence of transporta- 
tion for fourteen years!—O tempora! O mores! 
What acommentary on the different degrees of punish- 
ment ! 


There is but one private letter of Muir’s found 
in the work hefore us. It is addressed from the 


iulks to a friend at Cambridge, upon the eve of 
It does equal | 


Muir’s departure from England. 
honour to his religious sensibility and his steady 
faith. 


My Dear Frienpn,---I received yours at Edinburgh | : : 
_ contains the following passage :— 


with the sincerest pleasure; your sentiments and mine 


are equally accordant---the great lesson we have to learn | 


in this world is submission and resignation to the will 
of God. This lesson strikes upon the heart, not by the 
force of cold and abstracted precept, but by the example 
of Him who was the object of all sufferings, and the 
pattern of all perfection, Much need have [ to be taught 
in his school. Hurled, as it were, in a moment, from 
wome of the most polished societies in Edinburgh 
ind London, into one of the hulks upon the Thames, 
where every mouth is opened to blaspheme God 
ind every hand stretched out to injure a neighbour, I 
annot divest myself of the feelings of nature---1 cannot 


ut lament my situation ; and, were i P| . ¢ 
y situation ; and, were it not for the hope of | consible, well-informed man —not young, perbaps fifty. 


immortality, founded upon our common Christianity, 
las! [ might sceuse the Father of all Justice and of 
\) Merey with severity. But, blessed be God, every. 

ng in the great system of nature, everything in the 

‘tle system of individual man, corresponds with the 

eat dispensations of the gospel, and demonstrates its 

icacy. 

Much consolation does the reflection now afford me, 
tint in prosperity [ always regarded this revelation of 
Lleaven with the most profound reverence. 

In solitary exile there is a dignity, there is a conscious 


port the mind; but T question much, if any of the 


‘imilar to mine surrounded by the veriest outcasts of 


_ with a proper degree of fortitude and resignation. 


Honour me by your correspondence. I am sure it 


will ameliorate my heart. 

Farewell! my truly worthy and respectable friend. 

Muir and Palmer lay so long inthe ulks that 
Skirving and Margarot were shipped off in the 
Surprise transport along with them. There 
was an attempt to mutiny in the ship; and a 
time-serving officer, to recommend himself, en- 
deavoured to fasten the crime upon two of the 
Scottish patriots, Palmer and Skirving. But 


were active and useful in preserving order. 
Though some base natures were found in the 
colony, the banished men, upon the whole, met 
with great sympathy and kindness. The medi- 
cal officers were, at all times, particularly kind 
and attentive to them. Medicine, we appre- 
hend, must be a more liberal and humanizing 
profession than arms. The Governor of the 
infant penal colony, Captain Hunter, himself a 
Scotchman, was disposed to distinguish between 
these unfortunate men, and the burglars, thieves, 
and homicides, sent out to his care. Muir espe- 


siasm, and the horrible severity with which he 
had been treated, was an object of peculiar in- 
terest. It is related, in Dr Lang’s late history 
of the colony, that “ everything which en- 
lightened delicacy could suggest had been done 
by Governor Hunter, to render Muir’s situation, 
and that of his unfortunate friends, as little 
painful as possible.” ‘A letter from Governor 
Hunter, to one of his friends in Leith, written 
a few weeks after the arrival of the convicts, 


“N.S. Wales, 16th Oct. 1795. 


* The four gentlemen whom the activity of the Ma- 
gistrates of Edinburgh provided for our colony, I have 
seen and conversed with separately, since my arrival 
here. They seem, all of them, gifted in the powers of 
conversation. Muir was the first I saw. 1 thought 
him a sensible young man, of a very retired turn, which 
certainly his situation in this country will give him an 
opportunity of indulging. He said nothing on the 
severity of his fate, but seemed to bear his circumstances 
Skir- 


ving was the next I saw; he appeared to me to be a 


He is foud of farming, and has purchased a piece of 


_ ground, and makes good use of it, which will, by and 


_ by, turn to his advantage. 


mony. 
iiustrious of ancient ages couid have supported an exile highly. 


civil and military. 


society, without the aid of religion and of the example of | 


Jesus 

I have been separated from Mr Palmer.--he is in one 
halk, Pam ina different one. The separation is an act 
of unnecessary cruelty. 

My state of health is poorly. The seeds of a consump- 
tion, | apprehend, are planted in my breast. 1 suffer no 
acute pain, but daily experience a gradual decay. 

Of everything relating to my future destination, I am 
wtterly ignorant. 


Palmer paid me the next 
visit ; he is said to Le a turbulent, restless kind of man, 
It may be so—but I must do him the justice to say, 
that I have seen nothing of that disposition in him 
since my arrival. 

Shortly afterwards, Muir wrote— 

‘“*T am pleased with my situation, as much as a man 


can be, separated from all he loved and respected. 


pride, which, even independent of ph.losophy, may sup. | 


Palmer, Skirving, and myself, live in the utmost har- 
Of our treatmeut here, I cannot speak too 
Gratitude will for ever bind me to tlie officers, 
I have a neat little house here, and 
another two miles distant, at a farm across the water, 
which [ purchased. When any money is transmitted, 
cause a considerable part of it to be laid out at the 


_ Cape, or at Rio, in rum, tobaceo, and sugar, which are 


} 
| 
| 
; 


invaluable, and the only medium of cxchange,” &c. 
&c, 


Dividing his time between labouring his Aus. 
tralian fields with his own hands, and conge- 
j mial studies, Muir spent about a year and e 
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half in comparative tranquillity.* His fate, and 
that of the other patriots, had excited the 
strongest interest in America; and, according 
to Mr Mackenzie, a few generous individuals 
fitted out a vessel at New York, for a pretended 
voyage to China; but of which the object was to 
bring Muir off from Sydney. Into that harbour 
the captain went, under pretence of being short 
of wood and water. The plan succeeded com- 
pletely. Muir got safely on board the Otter, 
with no property ; for he had none transportable 
save his Bible and a few articles of clothing. 
He left a letter thanking the Governor for the 
kindness shewn him while in the colony. 

We must, however, confess that the relation 
of many of the circumstances attending Muir's 
escape and subsequent adventures appears apo- 
cryphal; and the case needs no aid of ornament. 
She early part of his history in the colony is well 
authenticated, and also the later events of his 
life; and it is only certain that he got off in the 
Otter, an American vessel. The ship, probably 
in the natural course of a trading voyage, touched 
at Nootka Sound. An English brig of war, wnich 
had sailed from Botany Bay some days before 
the Otter, also lay here, and both the American 
captain and his passenger must have been alarmed 
for discovery. Muir, therefore, left the ship, 
risking the peril of traversing the whole conti- 
nent of America, rather than that of falling orce 
more under the tender mercies of Scottish Tory 
judges. After undergoing extreme hardship, 
and suffering an imprisonment of four months 
at the Havannah, he was allowed to go on board 
a Spanish frigate bound for Cadiz. Spain was, 


at that time, at war with Britain, and the ally of 


the French Republic ; and one English vessel, 
blockading the port of Cadiz, attacked the frigate. 
A desperate action ensued, in which Muir fought 
with the Spaniards, and’ against the English, 
with the greatest intrepidity, and was severely 
wounded It known to the English 
that he board the frigate ; but, when 
the ship struck, the Spaniards said that he 
had been killed and thrown overboard during 
the action; and, by some means or other, he 
was concealed for six days, and at last sent on 
shore with the rest of the wounded prisoners. 
Mr Mackenzie states that he was recognised 
by a surgeon of the English ship, who had been 
his schovlfellow. There is an air of romantie 
incident about parts of the story, which throws 
discredit upon it, although every circumstance, 
for aught we know, may be true to the letter. 
We shall, therefore, content ourselves with 
what Muir himself has told. From Cadiz, of 
date August 14, 1797, he wrote the following 
letter :— 


was 


was on 


‘“ Dran FRIEND,—Since the memorable evening on 
which I took leaveof you at , my melancholy and 
agitated lite has been a continued series of extraurdinary 
évenis. I hope to meet you again in a few months, 


—_—_—— —~ 





! 


« Contrary to my expectation, [ am at last nearly cured 


| of my numerous wounds. The Directory have shewn 


are the friends of liberty and of mankind. 
_ dear Sir, yours ever, 


me great kindness, Their solicitude foran unfortunate 
being who has been so cruelly oppressed, isa balm of 
consolation which revives my drooping spirits, The 
Spaniards detain me as a prisoner because Lama Scotch. 
man, But | have no doubt that the intervention Of the 
Directory of the Great Republic will obtain my liserty, 
Rewember me most affectionately to all my friends, whe 
I remain, 
Tuomas Muir, 
The French Government offered the perse- 
cuted and expatriated Scottish Reformer an asy- 
lum, and the Directory made a formal demand 
that the Spanish authorities should give him up ; 
and on his way to Paris, at Bourdeaux, the first 


considerable French city, “* The brave Scottish 








advocate of liberty! the adopted citizen of 
France!” was received in triumph. ‘lhis was 
in February 1798. Muir, in consequence of his 
sufferings for some years, of his severe 
wound in the action in the harbour of Cadiz. 
was in very delicate health. On his arrival in 
Paris he addressed the Directory in fervent ae- 
knowledgment of the kindness that had been 
shewn to him, and to the cause of liberty in his 
person. We shall once more quote from Mac- 
kenzie’s Life. If it be not always accurate in 
point of fact in some minor points, we are cer- 
tain it is always right in feeling. 

A deputation fiom the French Government immediately 
waited on Mr Muir, to congratulate him on his arrival 
in Paris, His company was now courted by the highest 
circles in France; and, indeed, he acquired the sympathy 
and esteem of all classes in that great community, No- 
thing was wanting, on their part, to make him happy— 
and of thos, the grateful homage of his heart fully showed 
that he Was deeply sensible, But his constitution was 
fast sinking. The wounds he had received were found to 
be incarable ; and shortly afterwards, viz. on the 27th 
ot Septeaiber 1708, he expired at Chantilly, near Paris, 
and was intersed there by the public authorities, wih 
every possible respe t. 

His venerable parents, who had heard of his escape 
from Sidney, and subsequent history, were, as may well 
be imagined, greatly agitated by tresh hopes and fears on 
his account. Many an anxious thought they must have 
hod about him, They received several letters from him, 
all breathing the most dutiful and affectionate regard. 
On his deathbed, he carefully sealed up the Bible which 
they had given him on his departure from Scotland, and 
which had been so miraculously preserved by him, 
through all the difficulces and dangers he had encoun- 
tered, leaving an injunction that it should be torw aided 
to his parents by the first opportunity ; and it was so 
forwarded, and received Ly them with mingled feelings of 
satisfaction and grief. They only survived him about 
(Wo Vears, 

Muir, who had done and suffered so much, 


died at the age of thirty-three. His relations 
owe his memory and the world the debt of mak. 
ing public as much of his correspondence with 
his family as concerns the abiding interests of 
the human race—those interests to which Muir 
was the disinterested Martyr. 


and 





The next trial in Scotland was that of Pal- 
mer. He appeared before the Circuit Court of 
Justiciary at Perth, and for the alleged crime 


me 





* There were few, or almost no Bibles in the colony; and it is related that Muir used to print portions of Scrip 


ture with his pen, which he gave away in the way he considered the most useful. 


There could have been but ome 


motive for this first missionary labour in this quarter of the globe. 
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of circulating a handbill or address, known to 
have been written by another person; and in 
which we can see no harm, whoever had written 
it. He was sentenced to transportation; but 
for seren years only. Perambulating courts, 
when abroad in the fresh air, and dining socially, 
are generally much more lenient than the so- 
lemn tribunals cooped up in Westminster Hall, 
the Four Courts, or the Parliament House of 


Edinburgh. 
Mr Palmer was an Englishman, and the pastor 





of a small Unitarian congregation in Dundee, | 
where we have heard that, at the time, he seemed | 


rather misplaced. 
feel it sv. He was a gentleman and a scholar, 


refined in mind and polished in manners; but he 
was also a sincere lover of his race, a true friend 
of the people. We have seen what Whitbread 
said of him in Parliament. A most romantic cir- 
cumstance attended the banishment of this in- 
nocent man. A member of his Church, named 
Ellis, as soon as he heard this iniquitous sentence 
prenounced, formed the rerolution of sharing 
Palmer's exile ; and he actually accompanied him 
to New South Wales, and shared with him the 
period of his banishment. ‘ For scarcely a 
righteous man will one die ; yet peradventure for 
a good man some will even dare to die.” We 
take the quotation from the book before us. !t 
is apt and not too bold. Wherea high motive is 
presented, the Gothic or the Christian world will 
never fail of counterparts to the Damon and 
Pythias of classic ages. Mr Palmer died of a 
fever at some of the islands of the Indian seas, 
upon his way home. 

The summary punishment inflicted upon Muir 
and Palmer, did not quell the courage of the 
Friends of the People. In October 1793, the 
Convention met again, now first assuming the 
name of the British Convention ; for Gerrald and 
Margarot had arrived as delegates from London, 
and delegates were also sent by Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and probably other places in England. 
Among those who had taken a leading part all 
along, but especially after the arrest of Muir, 
was William Skirving, afterwards tried for sedi- 
tion, and subjected to the same cruel and ig- 
nominous punishment as his young and illus- 
trious friend. Skirving was a man in middle 
life, and one who had long oceupied a respect- 
able station in society. His private character 
was in every respect estimable and unblemished. 

He was the sun of a farmer at Libberton, near 
Edinburgh, and had been educated fur the 
Burgher Secession Church. After finishing his 
academical course at the University of E:din- 
burgh, he studied divinity under the celebrated 
Professor Jolin Brown of Haddington. He, 
however, abandoned his views to the ministry— 
which, as in the case of many other young men, 
might probably be rather those of his relatives 
than himself—and became a tutor in the family of 
Sir Alexander Dick of Prestonfield. He uiti- 
mately settled as a farmer in Kinross-shire, und 
married the daughter and only child of Mr 
Abercrombie, merchant in Kirkaldy, with whom 


ar . 2a e Sa 


Probably Mr Palmer did not | 








he obtained the small estate of Strathruddie in 
Fifeshire. Skirving was fond of agriculture, 
upon which he published some treatises ; and he 
even stvuod a competition with the late Dr 
Coventry for the Chair of Agriculture in the 
Edinburgh Oniversity. 

His peculiar studies and publications brought 
him to Edinburgh, in 1792; andhis liberal opinions, 
and high sense of public duty, enrulled him among 
the Friends of the People. He became ‘ Secre- 
tary to the General Association of the Friends 
of the People.” In those days, a name was a 
crime ; and it was a serious charge against 
Skirving, that, in some document, he had been 
accidentally denominated the Secretary-General,* 
which, together with citizen, section, (which 
term the people applied to their ward or district 
societies,) honours of the sitting, and a few other 
idle phrases, their Lordships, the criminal judges, 
fancied a very truculent, Frenchified, and 
alarming kind of  polysylables. Convention, 
though an old and familiar name in Scotland, now 
inferred the pains and nenalties of sedition, at 
the least. But there was something about a 
Convention of Emergency—an extraordinary con- 
vention, in case Hessian and Hanoverian troops 
were brought over, and the hubeas corpus sus- 
pended—which, though nothing was ever agreed 
upon about it, amounted to treason. And, in. 
deed, in the course of all these trials, the pri- 
soners were ofien told, from the bench, that their 
crimes could hardly be distinguished from treason ; 
nor can it, we own, be more dificult to prove 
constructive treason than constructive sedition, 

Mr Skirving continued to act as Secretary to 
the Convention after the condemnation of Muir 
and the arrival of the English delegates. He 
was present, and engaged in performing his 
official but unsalaried duty, when Mr Elder, the 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh, attended by a posse 
of constables, entered the hall of meeting in 
Blackfriars’ Wynd, where the delegates were 
discussing their intended petition to Parliament, 
and commanded them to disperse. They yielded 
tu the mayistrate, but resulved not tamely to 
abandon their constitutional rights; and Mr 
Skirving, in his capacity of Secretary, called a 
meeting for next night without the jurisdiction 
of the city magistrates, in the suburbs of the 
town, THlere they were again dispersed by the 
Sheriff-Suistitute of the county. On both occa. 
sions, they submitted peacefully ; but protested 
against the illegality of dispersing a body of 
citizens, met calmly to deliberate upon their 
grievances, and to petition Parliament for Re- 
form, Skirving was arrested that same evening 
on a warrant from the Sheriff, and had his whule 
public and private papers carried off to the 
Sheriff's chambers. 

The ferment in which the Scottish metropolis 
wae at this time may be imagined ; and the panic 
spread through the whule country. The trials 
of Muir and Palmer were seen to be but the 





* Skirving was the 
o Secretary. General Strathruddie, another great man of renown,’ 
of Bain White’s doggerel, quoted above. 
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beginning of misery. Tue Reicn or Terror was | 
now at its height. The Scottish delegates re- | 
turned home to their constituents, spreading 
dismay wherever they went.  Gerrald was 
arrested. Margarot was arrested, and several | 
other delegates. One stroke followed hard upon 
another. A letter addressed by Gerrald—and | 
written from London, whither he had gone when 


liberated on bail—to Henry Dundas, contains the | 


following accusation; indiscreet it may be, but 


who shall call it unjast ? 
I was taken out of my bed, in the city of Edinburgh, 


in December last, at an early hour of the morning, by | 


five men with clubs in their hands, whose practices in- 
duced me to think that they were not the officers, but the 
violators of justice. I was dragged out by them without 
the production of any warrant, thongh [ repearedly de- 
randed to see it. My papers were forcioly seized in the 
gine illegat manner, and the stolen effects soon to be pro- 
duced in evidence agsinst me, (by a process that would 
do honour to the Inquisition.) are now in the possession 
ot men who owe their situations to your patronage. I 
now, as an Englishman, in whose person the sacred rights 
of his country have been vivelated, publicly demand of 
you, Henry Dundas, Secretary of State, and Member of 
the city of Edinburgh, to avuw your sanction, or to ex- 
press your disapprobation of their proceedings. 

The private history of such movements is not 
only more picturesque and interesting, but often 
goes deeper into the springs of action than his- 
torical records. The dispersion of that Conven- 
tion upon which the hopes of the People were 
placed, seemed at that time little less than if the 
Duke of Wellington were now to march into the 
Houseuf Commons atthe head of a file of suldiers, 
and bid them remove Mr Abercromby’s “ bauble.” 
On the second night, all Edinburgh was incommo- 
tion; but it was not known where the dele- 
gates were to meet, and their stanch adherents 
were accordingly broken into detachments, 
searching for them all round the town. This 
furtunately prevented an excited mass from 
assembling in any one spot. 

The place where the British Convention met 
for the last time, was in a cabinet-maker’s work- 
shop, near about the ground now occupied by 
Rankeillor Street, and entering from the Cross- 
causeway by an alley called Cowan’s Close. The 
myrmidons of the Sheriff were better informed 
than the agitated members of the Sections through- 
out the city. It was a dark December night, 


and the Sheriff's train carried torches, to light | 


them to their prey. The delegates yielded, as, 
upon the previous night—the President of the 
Convention, which happened to be Margarot, 
merely requiring to be handed by the Sheriff 
from the chair, to shew that he was cverced. 
The scene was very striking. The meetings of 
the Convention, in compliance with the spirit 
of the members, had always been opened and 
closed with prayer. A strong vein of enthusiastic 
piety runs through particularly the rural speeches 
and addresses of the period. They ave full of 
Hebraisms, and of those turns of phrase pecu- 
liar to the Covenanters. Religion, since become 
rather of goud fashion among the Tories, was 
certainly not the characteristic of the bold 
cavaliers of the profligate reign of Dundas; 
but the leading Reformers were generally 


clergymen. 
elder of the kirk. 
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| « crop-eared, snivelling, praying knaves.” A 


good many of the delegates were Dissenting 
' Muir, young as he was, had been an 
Skirving was educated for a 
Dissenting minister, and was a sincerely pious 
man; and, when the brilliant Gerrald came to 
join the puritans of Scotland, he disguised the 


high-bred gentleman and accomplished scholar 


under the suber garb of a Quaker, and wore his 
long hair in the primitive fashion of that sect, 
On the last night, Gerrald requested leave to 
pray as in ordinary sittings, before the Con- 
vention finally dispersed by authority. 
The Sheriff granted permission; and he and 
the few persons with him, for his main force 
was stationed without uncovered and 
stood mixed with the delegates, while Gerrald 
uttered this remarkable prayer— 

‘*O thou Governor of the Universe ! we rejoice that, at 
all times and in all circumstances, we have liberty to 
approach thy throne; and that we ure assured that no 
sacrifice is more acceptable to thee, than that which is 
made for the relief of the oppressed. In this moment of 
trial and persecution, we pray that thou wouldst be our 
defender, our counsellor, and our guide. On, be thou a 
pillar of fire to us, as thou wast to our fathers of old, to 
enlighten and to direct us; ard to our enemies a pillar of 
cloud, and darkne-s, and confusion. 

“Thou art thyself the great patron of liberty. Thy 
service is perfect freedum, Prosper, we beseech thee, 
every endeavour which we make to promote thy cause ; 
for we consider the cause of truth, or every cause which 
tends to promote the happiness of thy creatures, as thy 
cause. 

* O thou merciful Father of mankind, enable us, for 
thy name's sake, to endure persecution with fortitude ; 
and may we believe that all trials and tribulations of 
life which we endure, shall work together for good to 
them that love thee; and grant that, the greater the evil, 
and the longer it may be continued, the greater good, in 
thy holy and adoiable providence. may be produced there- 
from. And this we beg, not fur our own merits, but 
through the merits of Him who is hereatter to judge the 
world in righteousness and mercy.” 

The thrilling power of this prayer, at a mo- 
ment of great excitement, was long spoken of by 
the auditors as -omething superhuman. When 
the delegates left the luft, and descended in 
groups to the open air, the agitated crowd, 
und the whole acene lighted by the flaming 
flambeaux of the Sheriff's waiting train, was 
wild and striking. 

“« Behold !" cried Gerrald, “ the funeral torches 
of Liberty!" 

Skirving, as we have mentioned, was arrested 


was 


doors, 


on the same night; Gerrald, Margarot, and 


Sinclair on the fullowing nights; and every hour 
brought its terrors in domiciliary visits, tem- 
porary arrests, and the seizure of papers. Skir- 
ving was tried on the 6th January 1794. He 
acted as his own counsel, and conducted his 
case with great ability and acuteness. Upon 
the voyage tu Hotany Bay, and from the colony, 
after eleven months, we find him writing to his 
wife in these terms :— 

“ My increasing love for you constrains me already to 
begin writing to you; but I shall keep my letter open 
while I may not lose the first opportunity of transmitting 
it. My unshaken faith in Gud our Saviour, that he is 
and will continue to be the h sband of my widow, and 
the father of my fatherless, while the designs of hie pro- 





vidence require the continuation of our separation, con- 
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tinnes my support in this very unpleasant voyage. | 
trust your experience of this grace supports your com- 
fort, and enero 798, faith and hope in the same 
i ud love. 
Almighty power a Dee, 1794. 

“ I am already an heritor and freeholder in New South 
Wales; | have purchased a farm, crop, and work al- 
ready done up?n it, valued above £80; I have also got 
all upon it, man. woman, and beast. [am not, however, 
in the slave trade, be assured, but shall treat them as 
brethren, if they behave well: U have also the servant 
allowed me by the Governor, and a lad of the name ot 
Moor, belonging to Edinburgh, a free man, who was 
left here by accident some time ago, whom [ fuund in a 
very destitute condition. In remembrance of you, I 
have given the name of New Strathruddie to this far 
away farm, and, I trust, if I get any tolerable assistance 
set me, to make it soon of more vaiue than the old.” 

This excellent man and true patriot died in 
the spring of 1796. His death was communi- 
cated to Mrs Skirving by Palmer, in a very af- 
fecting letter, which concludes thus :— 

“ Mr Balmain, the principal surgeon of the settlement, 
and the only one at that tine for this disrict, never paid 
hin a single wsit; but our excellent friend Mr Ross, sur. 
grou of the Reliance, in spite of all the obloquy attending 
it, or the prejudice it might do his interest, attended him 
tivicr va-dsy. Be assured that every possibie care aud at- 
tention was paid him by me, Mrand Mrs Boston, aud 
Ellis, who lives with me. He had soups, wine, spirits. 
tea, and every comiort, Which friends, money, and this 
island could afford. 

“ Three days before him, died the accomplished Mr 
Gerrald.”” 


Josepu Gerratp was undoubtedly the most 
brilliant of this band of Martyrs. He was one 
of those rare characters, combining the bighest 
powers of intellect with their noblest direction, 


that arise but onceina generation, Weare glad | 


to find that the editors of the publication before 
us have been able to discover several interesting 
additional facts concerning Gerrald, 


| tieal discussions, 


1793, that he arrived in Edinburgh as a delegate 
to the British Convention, he appears to have 
been a good deal interested in literary and poli- 
In boyhood, he had been 
known to Wittram Pirr tHe Rerorwer; in 
manhood, he was the friend of Witttam Gopwin 
THE REFORMER. 

The impassioned eloquence and enthusiastic 
patriotism of Gerrald, gave a strong impulse to 
the Reformers of Scotland. In Evlinburgh, in 
particular, the young and ardent crowded around 
him night and day ; hanging upon his glowing 
words as upon the accents of inspiration. Muir 
in the hulks, and, at least, as pure a patriot, was 
forgotten in Grerrald, Every morning his levee 
at the Biack Bute was crowded with admiring 
delegates and worshippers from the country ; 
and every night he was attended by a train when 
he visited and harangued the different sections. 
The alarm of Government at the increasing in- 
Huence of this one man, must have justified the 
severity of their measures in their own eyes, 
though no other cause of apprehension lad ex- 
isted, 

The traditionary accounts of the eloquence 
and mental power of Gerrald, will scarcely appear 


exaggerated to those who peruse his trial and 


his political writings. The Scottish bar had 
been shamed out of its supineness or cowardice 
by this time; and the Liberal counsel assigned 
to Gerrald by the merciful court, did their duty, 
as lawyers, manfully. But he was his own best 
advocate ; and even then, his Tory judges de- 
clared that Gerrald was the most eloquent man 
that had ever pleaded at that bar. Had he 


yielded to the entreaties of Dre Parr and his 


other friends, he never would have appeared 


there; but he disdained their prudent and ex- 


Gerrald was the only son of an Irish gentleman | 


who had settled inthe West Indies. His mother 
was an Englishwoman. He was born in St Kitt’s, 
but was brought to England in infancy ; and, at 
twelve years of age, was left an orphan, and 
imagined rich, Gerrald was placed under the 
care of De Parr, who, to the last, shewed him 
the kindness and affection of the fondest father. 
The conduct of this warm and right-hearted man 
to his pupil Gerrald, to Mr Hone, and to all 
Reformers in theiz dark and trying hours, hal- 
low to us every eccentricity and trifling blemish 
with which he has been wantonly charged: vices 
he had none ; failings nong, that did not arise 
from extreme good-nature and simplicity, 

When Gerrald attained his) majority, it was 
found that his fortune, lke other West India 
possessions, was greatly embarrassed. He mar- 
ried rashly, and was left a young widower with 
two children, Misfortune and imprudence, or, 
at least, improvidence, threw him into pecuniary 
difficulty, and he went tou America, and, for some 
years, practised at the bar. His political edu- 
cation, begun under Dr Parr, was thus completed 
in the United States. 

In 1788, he returned to London, in very delicate 
health, to conduct a law-suit for the recovery of 
his patrimony ; and, from this period, until, in 


perienced counsels, and dreed his weird. 

*“ He heard my proposal attentively,’ says Dr Parr, in 
a Written memorandum of this occurrence, * but with no 
emotion of joy, At first he pause! ; then, after discus. 
sing with me the propriety of the proposal, he peremprtor- 
ily refused to accede to it: and finally, after hearing my 
earnest entrerties and affectionate remonstrances, closed 
our conversation in words to the following effect :—* Ja 
any ordinary case,’ said he, ‘I should, without the small- 
est hesitation, and with the warmest gratitude, avail 
myself of vour offer. I readily admit that my associates 
will not suffer more, because I suffer less, IT am inclined 


to believe with you, that the sense of their own suff- rings 


ple dye. 





will be alleviated by their knowledge of my escape. But 
wy honour is pledged; and no opportunity for flight, 
however favourable—no expectation of danger, however 
alarming—no excuse for consulting my own safety, 
however plausible, shall induce me to violate that 
I gave it to men whom I esteem, and 
respect, and pity; to men who, by avowing similar 
principles, have been brought into similar peril; to 
men who were confirmed in those principles and 
led into that peril, by the influence of my own argu- 
ments, my own persuasions, and my own eximple. Un- 
der these circumstances, they became partakers of my 
responsibility to the law; and, therefore under no cir- 
cuinstances, will I shrink from the participation with 
them in the rigours of any punishment which that law, 
as likely to be administered in Scotland, may ordain for 
us.’ He uttered the foregoing words emphatically, but 
not turbulently; and, finding him fixedly determined 
upon returning that night to Scotland, I did not harass 
his mind by any farther remonstrance. He was very 
calm, before we parted; and I left him, under the very 
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PERSECUTED DURING 


strongest impressions of compassion for his sufferings, | 


admiration of his courage, and moral approbation of his 
delicacy and his fidelity.” 

In this compilation, we do not find a letter 
written by Dr Parr to the unfortunate Gerrald 
in the hulks, which the most obdurate cannot 
read without being melted ; hut we meet, for the 
first time with a document of very great interest 
—a noble Jetter from Godwin to his friend, when 
upon the eve of the trial, Godwin was aware 
of the warm and impetuous temper of his friend 
Gerrald—a “child of the sun;” and, without 
seeking to damp his generous ardour, he offers 
him the wisest counsel with the warmest sym- 
pathy. We shall take but one passage from a 
letter which cannot be neglected in whatever 
memoir of its distinguished writer may appear. 

‘Your trial, if you so please, may be a day such as 
England, and, I believe the world, never saw. It may 
be the means of converting thousands, and progressively 
millions, to the cause of reason and public justice. 
You have a great stake, You place your fortune, your 
youth, your liberty, and your talents, on a single throw. 
If you must suffer, do not, I conjure you, suffer with- 
out first making use of this opportunity of telling a tale 
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the Reformers. He languished for above a vear 


in Newgate, having for his companion his infunt 


We think this poor child died soon 
Upon the 2d May 1795, he was sud- 


daughter. 
afterwards, 


-denly roused from a sick bed and conveyed to 


Gosport, where he was put on board the So- 
vereign transport, which was already freighted 
with felons, and about to sail for Botany Bay. 
His removal was 80 abrupt and unexpected that 


he was not allowed to provide himself with the 


upon which the happiness of nations depends. Spare 
none of the resources of your powerful mind, Is this , 


a day for reserves, a day to be slurred over in negli- 


gence and neglect, the day that constitutes the very | 


crisis of your fate ? 

** Never forget that juries are men, and that men are 
made of penetrable stuff. 
their souls. Do not spend your strength in vain de- 
fiance and empty vaunting. Let every syllable you 
utter be fraught with persuasion. What an event would 
it be for England and mankind, if you could gain an 
acquittal! Is not such an event worthy striving for ? 
It is in man, I am sure it is, to effect that event. Ger- 
rald, you are that man. Fertile in genius, strong in 
moral feeling, prepared with every accomplishment that 
literature and reflection can give. Stand up to the 
situation. Be wholly yourself.” 


** Above ali, let me entreat you to abstain from all 
harsh epithets and bitter invective. Shew that you are 
not terrible, but kind, and anxious for the good of all. 
Truth will lose nothing by this. Truth can never gain 
by passion, violence, and resentment. It is never so 
strong as in the firm, fixed mind, that yields to the 
emotions neither of rage nor fear. It is by calm and 
collected boldness that we can shake the pillars of the 
vault of Heaven. How great will you appear if you 
shew that all the injustice with which you are treated 
cannot move you; that youare too great to be wounded 
by their arrows; that you still hold the steadfast course 
which becomes the friend of man; and that, while you 
expose their rottenness, you harbour no revenge ? Men 
of this unaltered spirit, whom no persecution can em- 
bitter, the public want. The jury, the world, will feel 
your value, if you shew yourself such a man. 

umau ferment mix in the sacred work. 


*** We wil he sacrilicers, but not butchers, Cassius. 
We'll carve them as a dish fit for the Gols— 
Not hew them as a carcass fit tor hounds.’ 


( You will not mistake my meaning in this quota- 
tion. I adopt the spirit, not the letter.) 

** Tmitate the courage and self-possession, but not the 
barbarity, of Horne Tooke, in his last trial. You will 
find some invaluable hints in Hawles‘s pamphlet. 

“ Farewell !—My whole soul goes with you. 

“ W. Gopwin, 
Jan. 29, 1794.” 
“ You REPRESENT Us LL!” 


Gerrald’s defence justified every hope that God- 
win could have entertained from the talents and 
power of his friend, and the event every fear of 


and father, Dr Parr; but it is impossible. 


Probe all the recesses of | 


full and virtuous extent, 


common necessaries of life, nor even to take 
leave of his orphan children, 

From on board the hulks at Portsmouth, 
Gerrald wrote farewell letters to many of his 
friends; and the following epistle throws so 
much light npon the true character of the kind- 
hearted Dr Parr’s “ dear, dear, Joseph,” that we 
cannot forbear citing it:— 


‘* My Dear Mr Puicies--I know not how to express 
the rising sentiments of my heart for your unbounded 
hindrness to me. The best return, the only return Tecan 
make, is, to convince you, by the virtue and energy of my 
conduct, that I an not altogether unworthy of your 
friendship. A parade of professions neither suits you, 
nor me, nor the occasion Yuu know my feelings, and 
will, therefore, do justice to them; and with this simple 
observation, | close the subject. I have repeatedly at. 
tempted to write to my ever honoured and loved triend 
‘bhe tender 
and filial affection which I bear to him, the recollection 
of the many endearing scenes which we have passed to- 
gether, the sacred relation which subsists between Joseph 
Gerrald and that Samuel Parr who poured into my une 
tutored mind the elements of all, either of learning or 
morals which is valuable about me; whose great instruc. 
tions planted in my bosom the seeds of wmagnanimiry, 
whch [ trust ( now displiy, and at which persecution 
herself must stand abashed; all these, my friend, rush at 
once upon my mind, and torm a conflict of feeling, an 
awful confusion, which [ cannot describe ; but which he, 
who is the cause, I know cin feel, and feel in the most 
To the greater part of my 


| friends | have written---to Dr Parr | have not written ; 


Let no . 


but to his heart my silence speaks. The painter who 
could not express the excessive grief, covered witha veil 
the face of Agamemnon. Tell him, then, wy dear Mr 
Philips, that, if ever | have spoken peeviehly of hia sup. 
posed neglect of me, he must, nay, I know he will, atiri- 
bute it to its real causé---a love, vehewent and jeslous, 
and which, in a temper like Gerrald’s, lightsits torches at 
the fire of the Furies, Aad when my tongue uttered any 
harshness of expression, even at that very period my 
heart would have bled for him; and the compunction of 
the next moment inflicted a punishment far more than 
adequate to the guilt of the preceding one, Tell him to 
estimate my situation, not by the tenderness of his own 
feelings, but by the firmness of mine. Tell him thar, if 
my destiny is apparently rigorous, the unconquerable 
firmness of my mind breaks the blow which it cannot 
avert; and that, enlisted as | am in the cause of truth 


| and virtue, I bear about me a patient integrity which 


no blandishments can corrupt, aud a heart whieh no 
dangers can daunt. Tell him, in a word, that as I have 
hitherto lived, let the hour of dissolution come when it 


may, I shall die the pupil of Samuel Parr,” &c. && 


His other letters breathe the most dignified 
philosophy and manly firmness. We have already 
told the fate of this “‘ rash and unfortunate, but 
most ingenious and eloquent man.” 

Such were the men, Tue Potrrican Mantyns 
or Scor.anp, for whom Mr Hume is about to 
bestir himself. Whatever mode he may consider 
best fitted to do honour to their memories, and 
to the cause for which they so nobly suffered, and 
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29% DINNER DIRGE.—ELSPA’S SOLILOQUY.—ON DRYING SOME WILD FLOWERS. 


whatever time he may deem most expedient, we 
are confident that every Reformer in the United 
Kingdoms will approve his generous purpose, 
and cordially support his measure. 





Let us again recommend the three small publi- 
cations before us to Reformers. They will form 
ase’ ul portion of their political manual. 





DINNER DIRGE FOR THE TORIES OF THE MODERN ATHENS. 


Goon people, hear 
Our tale so drear, 
And us poor Tories pity, 
Who cannot get 
Our dinner eat, 
After so much entreaty. 
By some a host 
Is needed most ; 
But that is not our quest— 
We've hosts enow, 
But vet, somehow, 
We cannot get a guest. 
We bought nice prog, 
And brewed stout grog, 
To entertain our Bobby; 
But some folks west 
Have prigged our cuest, 
And swashed our guzzling hobby. 
They've clubbed their bobs, 
( Excuse our sobs, ) 
To give Bob a rare blow out ; 





To us a clean 
Blow up it's been, 

For our dinner’s now a rout. 
The truth to tell, 

We know full well, 

Bob thinks (though he sings dumb) 
A banquet here 
Would be small beer 

After a feed so rum. 

Our feast has past 
Into a fast, 

Our laurels changed to rue; 
Our encore’s missed, 
Our fv/e’s unblest, 

We never looked so blue. 


But yet, Bob P—— 
To feed, may feel 
Inclined some other day; 
So, to cure grief, 
We'll cure our beef, 
And stow the junk away ! 8. 





ELSPA’S SOLILOQUY. 


‘¢ There’s twa moons the nicht,” 
Quoth the auld wife till hersel’, 

As she toddled hame fu’ cantie, 
Wi’ her stomach steep’d wi’ yill. 

‘“* There's twa moons the nicht ; 
An’ watery do they glowr, 

As their wicks were burnin’ darkly, 
An’ their oil were rinnin’ ower. 

“* An’ they're aye spark-sparkin’, 
Asmy ain auld croozie did 

Whan it blinkit by the ingle, 
An’ the rain drapt on its lid. 





“Oh, wae’s me but I’m late the nicht! 
An’ on the cauld hearth-stane, 

Puir Tammie ‘ill be croonin, 
Wae an’ weary, a’ his lane. 

‘** The wee bit spunk o’ fire I left, 
By this time's black an cauld--- 

Od, I'll ne‘er stay oot sae late at e’en, 
For I ken I'm frail an’ auld ! 


** T never like till see twa moons--- 
They speak o° storm an’ rain; 

An’ aye whan the neist mornin’ comes, 
My auld head’s rack'd wi’ pain.” 


A. P 





ON DRYING SOME WILD FLOWERS FOR A SISTER IN AMERICA. 


I love them for calling me brick into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams. 


Go. flow’rets of my native land, across the billow’s foam ! 

Bear sweet thoughts to a gentle heart of her own moun. 
tain home ! 

Avid as the sees in fancy’s eye each dear familiar spot, 

Oh. tell her that on scotia’s hills she ne’er shall be forgot! 

Her fignre floats before me still with all its wouted grace— 

I see the smile of fond delight upon her lovely face ; 

And when the evening breezes sigh through the slight 
aspen tree, 

I think her voice is blending there its wild sweet melody. 


CAMPBELL. 


But there was one deep pool where heaven lay glassed in 
deepest rest, 


| Wirh all the soft and dreamy clouds that wandered o'er 


her breast; 

And those sweet flowers of purest blue grew all around 
the spot, 

Recalling many an absent form—the loved, the unforgot! 


I would these flowers might deck thy hair, and bring thee 
back the time 


_ When thy foot has pressed the glowing heath in Scotia’s 


I stood beside a corn-field, rich with autumn’s golden hue, | 


Where scarlet poppies to the breeze their fairy banners 
threw ; 

I gathered one, its leaves I traced with rude, unskilful 
hand— 

Yet may it bring a thought to thee of thine own blessed 
land. 

This blossomed by a lovely stream, the blue forget-me- 
not, 

As it had sprung from out the wave in that secluded spot. 


It was a wild and lovely place: the torrent's dashing might 

Fiung up a cloud of silver spray into the sunny light, 

And rushed among the large old rocks o’erhung with 
lichens grey— 

Now hid beneatb the bending trees, now flashing into 
day. 


| 


happy clime! 
I would that oer their blossoms I might breath a spell of 
power, 


_ To keep through many an after day the beauty of this 


| 


hour— 
In all the freshness of their spring to meet thy gentle eye— 


_ To bear afar my love to thee. and in thy sight to die! 


| 





It may not be—the fairest things but live their little hour, 


| And change will cloud the clearest sky. and dim the 


brightect flower. 


I would that thou wert here !—the flowers are all so fair 
and sweet, 

And showers of roses strew around a carpet for thy feet; 

The heather bell is crimsoning upon the mountains high, 

And nature laughs in loveliness where’er I turn my eye: 

It isa glorious home of ours, this land of flood and fell— 

Soon may I hail thee back to it !sweet sister, fare-thee- 
well! INEZ. 





HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, IN RELATION TO 
ENDOWMENTS; BY ALEXANDER FYFE, SURGEON. 


We wish that those who are disposed the 
most heartily to concur in Mr Fyfe’s opinions 
about state endowments for the clergy, and 
state-paid churches of any kind—whether a 
Covenanted Kirk or a Popish or Prelatic Esta- 
blishment—may yet consider him the most judi- 
cious of pleaders against the errors they per- 
ceive, or wise in his generation. That he is 
thoroughly conscientious and uncompromisingly 
honest, no one, we think, can question. The 
ieading object of his history is to demonstrate, 
by a chain of facts, that state endowments are 
injurious alike to civil society and to the inte- 
rests of religion, and contrary to the law of God. 
But if it be so in the comparatively pure and poor 
Kirk of Scotland, what are the corruptions 
and abuses of the other state establishments ? 
With them, however, he does not directly inter- 
fere. The history, which is dutifully dedicated 
to Lord Melbourne, opens with a general view of 
the Church of Scotland from the period of the 
Reformation to the union of the crowns, and goes 
formally on, taking in order each successive 
reign, down to that of his present Majesty. Mr 
Fyfe appears to have no fault to find with the 
doctrines of the Evangelical division of the 
Church of Scotland ; and, indeed, all his leanings 
appear to be towards what is called the strictly 
Evangelical party, while he professes to be quite 
as tolerant as the most liberal philosopher of 
these enlightened days. We find him often dis- 
posed to blame, even to captiousness, the acts of 
our venerable Assemblies ; but he has certainly 
made out with remarkable clearness, that the 
most public-spirited opposition to tyranny, and 
to power assumed over the conscience, upon 
which pride is now taken by the whole Esta- 
blishment, was made by the minority at different 
periods—-by dissentients, and by no means the 
acts of established Presbyterian churchmen as a 
body. But hostility to all endowments and to 
every shred of state pay is his avowed object ; 
and he has certainly collected many startling 
facts, and gone a good way back to find them ; 
as thus :— 


We learn from Knox’s history of Scotland, and more 
especially from Buchanan’s introduction to that history, 
that the Reformers, and even the more disinterested part 
of the Reforming clergy, were horrified at the idea of 
having the clergy endowed by the state ; for they were 
firm in the belief that it was owing to the rich benefices 
which the Scottish clergy had enjoyed from the state, 
under Popery, that all the Popish corruptions had ori- 
ginated, Hence, Buchanan, in his introduction to the 
history of Knox, speaks thus :—“ After the Prelates of 
the sixth century had obtained a state endowment for 
themselves, they got Presbyters endowed also, [Chapel- 
of-Ease men,] and the consequence was, that by little 
and little [were brought in] idleness and slackness in 
discharging their calling, from whence are risen [that 
is, from state endowments to the clergy] all the evils 
we have since seen in the church.” 

Such were the opinions of Knox and Buchanan con- 
cerning state endowments to the clergy; and we mar- 
vel very much that those who now most extol the 
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opinions and deeds of these great men, should entertain 
a different opinion from them. Knox died soon after 
state endowments began to be given to the clergy ; and, 
althongh he enjoyed a salary ah the town council of 
Edinburgh, he could not be said to be a state ioner, 
or an advocate for state endowments, True, indeed, he 
expressed his indignation when the church property 
was, as he thought, so unequally divided, that “two 
parts,’’ as he said, “‘ were given to the service of the 
devil, [i. ¢., the ejected bishops, &c.,] and one part 
divided between the Popish Queen and the servants of 
Christ ;*’ but this only argues his hatred of Popery, and 
not his love of endowments. 

We are not so sure of this. Mr Fyfe imagines 
that the use and wont of Popish times, in a very 
poor country, made the purest of the Reformed 
clergy tacitly acquiesce in taking pay, while the 
others were as greedy of lucre as ever their 
Romish predecessors had shewn themselves. 
Then it first was (in 1575) 

That the triumphant majorities began on the wrong 
side in the Scottish Church; now it was that the Mo- 
derate party got the ascendancy ; and had the true minis- 
ters of Christ then been wise, they would have listened 
to the voice of their Master, when he says and said to 
them, “ Come out from among them, and be ye separate ;” 
but, being unwilling to trust for their support to the 
voluntary contributions of their hearers, and puffed up 
with the vain hope of one day gaining the ascendancy 
over the Moderate or corrupt party in the Church, they 
have continued from that day, 1575, to this, 1835, a 
period of 260 years, battling for the mastery ; but, as the 
vote on patronage, at last Assembly, proves, they are to 
this day in the minority. The lovers of patronage and 
state pensions are still the dominant party in the Scottish 
church, as is too evident, also, from the zeal displayed 
by them, in order to obtain from the state more endow- 
ments ; the love of which, as we have seen, gave rise to 
the introduction of Prelacy, and almost all the other 
evils which have stained and disgraced the Scottish 
church for the last 260 years. The Church of Scotland 
is radically and essentially corrupt, by being built on the 
law of patronage, which she can no more alter than she 
can the Reform Bill, unless she give up all claim to endow- 
ments ; for the specified condition upon which the clergy 
hold their stipends is, “ That they admit such qualified 
ministers as his Majesty and other patrons present to 
vacant parishes.” — Hist. Scot. vol. iii. p. 181-2. 


As soon as the unappropriated church lands 
were annexed to the crown for civil purposes, 
the purity of the Church became remarkable; and, 
although James VI. had great doubts about pro- 
perly maintaining his dominion over clergymen 
whom he did not pay, he was enchanted, for a 
time, with the change which increased his reve- 
nue and kept worldly-minded men out of the 
church. 


Having, soon after the passing of the act of annexation, 
left Scotland for Denmark, whither he went to be married, 
he learned on his return that order had been maintained 
during his absence ; and, upon seeing the piety and har- 
mony that prevailed in the General Assembly, “ in a 
rapture, and with his hands lifted up, he praised God 
that he was born in such a time as im the light of the 
gospel, and in such a place as to be king in sucha Kirk.” 
** The Kirk in Geneva,” exclaimed he, “ keepeth pasch 
and yule. What have they for them ? have no 
institution. As for our neighbour Kirk in England, 
their service is an evil-said mass in English; they want 
nothing of the mass but the liftings. I charge you, my 
good people, ministers, doctors, elders, nobles, -_ 
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and barons, to stand to your purity ; and I, forsooth, so | 
long as I brook my life and crown, shall maintain the 
same against all deadly opposition.” ‘This speech was 
received by the General Assembly with a transport of joy. 

This did not last long. The King needed the 
engine of a state church ; and over a church 
without endowments, what prince ever yet main- 
tained influence? The patrimony of the Church 
—that is, of the Catholic Church—was according- 
ly given back to the Kirk. She was established, 
and her purity tainted, according to our author, 
by the same inauspicious act which endowed her. 
The people of Scotland called that “ a black 
year” in which this act was passed. 

Our author shews that King Gregory, and 
David, that “ sair saunt for the crown,” first gave 
away the nation’s property to the cunning priests, 
and thus forced their successors to tax the na- 
tion to make good the defect. Thus, “ the 
public property was swindled from the nation by 
the craft of priests and the simplicity and super- 
stition of kings.” But this is notall. Mr Frfe, 
as a New-Testament Christian, disapproves of 
every separate article of what is still called the 
charter of the Church of Scotland, obtained in 
the same “ black year.” Patronage he, of course, 
utterly reprobates. But, farther— 

The Church of Christ may ask the countenance of the 
king, but never his permission to keep the ordinances 
and commandments of her GREAT Heap. To ask his 
permission to do so, implies either tnockery to the king 
or insult to Christ; for, at all hazards, she is bound to 
obey Christ ; and to ask liberty of an earthly power to 
do so, in such a way as to imply that, if said earthly 
power do not grant her request, she would be obliged to 
submitto his majesty, is at once to place the authority 
of the king above that of Christ. This did not the three 
Israelites with Nebuchadnezzar. The Church, therefore, 
had no business to ask liberty of the king to keep her 
General Assemblies, her Synods, Presbyteries, and Kirk. 
Sessions, seeing she was commanded to do so by the K1nG 
of kings and Lorp of lords; for by doing so she dis- 
honoured herself and degraded her great Master. 


The Sth, Gth, and lOth articles in the charter are 
liable to the very same objections; but especially article 
16th. This article, as it imposes the law of patronage, 
is confessedly anti-Christian, Yet this article forms the 
very foundation stone of the present Church Establish. 
ment, for upon it is built the right which ministers have 
to their stipends. Hence i says that ministers are to 
have aright to the benefices, ** provided they admit such 
qualified ministers as his majesty and other patrons shall 
present.” JJist. Scot. vol. iii. p. 182. Hence, it is mani. 
test, that, if the Church refuse to admit such as his ma- 
jesty and other patrons present, she has no right what- 
ever, by the boasted charter, to the stipends. 


When James, acting upon the maxim “ no 
bishop no king,” began to attempt the introduc- 
tion of Prelacy into Seotland, the complete re- 
storation of the patrimony of the Chureh was his 
bait—and « snccessful one it proved with the 
greater number of the clergy. But the history 
of this well-baited attempt is less interesting 
than the clear demonstration that it never was 
the Kirk of Scotland, as an establishment, but a 
few faithful found within her body, who success- 
fully opposed the crown. 

We have given an account of a mighty struggle be- 
tween liberty and tyranny, truth and error; and now 
an lWupertant quesiion arises, whether was it the Esta. 


blished Church wi Scotland that fought so nobly for the 





truth and against despotism, or those who dissented 
from the deed of that Church? It could not be the 
Established Church that made these strugglesfor liberty ; 
for we have seen that she decided by a majority of ten, 
in favour of corruption and despotism. _ Is it not, there- 
fore, strange, that the votaries of the Establishment in 
the present day, should have the effrontery to claim 
those for their forefathers, who suffered, and struggled, 
and bled, and died, in defence of civil and religious 
liberty ? The truth is manifest—the forefathers of the 
advocates of establishments were those who espoused 
the cause of despotism, who established the grossest 
errors in the church by law, and who persecuted unto 
the death the friends of God and man. Why isit, then, 
that the advocates of establishments in the present day, 
are so anxious to have it believed that the struggles 
which were made by those who opposed the Assemblies 
at Perth and Dundee, were made by the Church of 
Scotland ? Every discerning mind must at once sce, 
that the reason is, because by clothing themselves with 
the garments of the righteous, they can best succeed in 
deceiving the people, and in carrying their own selfish 
purposes; hence, the most bigoted among them are 
loudest in calling upon the people “to contend and 
fight for that Establishment for which their ancestors 
bled and died.” But those who “ bled and died” did 
so while fighting and contending against that very Esta- 
blishment for the support of which men are now called 
upon to contend ; and it is the children of the perse- 
cutors and murderers of the Dissenters of former days, 
who are at this day raising the war cry. Every man 
who wishes to know the truth has only to look at the 
decisions of the General Assemblies of the Establishéd 
Church, in order to learn that, as an establishment, the 
Church of Scotland could never suffer persecution ; but 
that, as such, she could, and she did, persecute all those 
who opposed her corruptions. 

Roman Catholics, looking at the corruptions and per- 
secutions of the Established Church of Scotland, as well 
as of England and Ireland, are perfectly disgusted and 
horrified at Protestantism ; and, while they only look at 
these, it is not to be wondered at although they should 
live in the determination to continue Catholics and Pa- 
pists, and to hate Protestantism with a perfect hatred : 
Lut it becomes them, for their own sakes, as well as for 
the sake of truth, to look at Protestantism, not as it 
appears in connection with ar. Establishment, but as it 
appeared in a Ferguson, and in a Melville, and those 
brave men who opposed the ecrruptions and persecuting 
principles of the Scottish Establishment ; or as it now 
appears in the conduct of Dissenters in the present day. 
At the same time, they, the C .tholics, should never for- 
get that the persecuting principles of Knox and others, 
were first learned in the Church of Rome ; and that the 
principle of persecution was almost the only bad prin- 
ciple that Knox did not east i way when he came out of 
that corrupt and debased chw ch. 

In the year 1600, the General Assembly which was 
to decide the fate of Presbytery, met at Montrose, as 
being most convenient for the ministers of the north, 
who had been well schooled by the cubicular, Sir Patrick 
Murray. “ The attendance «f members was full, and 
each side promised themseives the victory.” The 
friends of truth trusted to the unanswerable force of 
their arguments ; their opponents of the Establishment, 
to the more cogent influence of the crown and the en- 
dowments. 


The transactions are detailed. 


In this way was Frelacy introduced into the Church 
of Scotland, partly by threatening, partly by cunning, 
and chiefly by holding out the prospect and offer of 
endowments to the clergy. It is gratifying, however, to 
observe such a great number of faithful men as there 
were in the Scottish Church at this period. The act in 
favour of Prelacy was carried only by a very small ma- 
jority, so that the number who opposed it must have 
been great; and we may learn their spirit, their zeal, 
their piety, and their views of endowments, from their 


great leader, Andrew Melville, Upon a motion, whe- 
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IN RELATION TO ENDOW MENTS. 19 


ther the voters from the Church were to be chosen 
annually or for life, it was stated in the Assembly— 
‘That, if they did not consent to the voters being 
appointed for life, they would lose the benefit,” (the 
stipend.) ‘ The loss will be but smail,” answered 
Andrew Melville, who was present asa doctor. ‘* But 
then,” it was said, “‘ the Ministry would be left to con- 
tempt and poverty.’’ ‘‘ It was their Master's lot before 
them,” rejoined Melville; ‘and better poverty with 
sincerity, than promotion with corruption.” 

That faithful body of ministers and others of which 
Melville was the leader, contemned the endowments, 
and everything else that had a tendency to make them 
depart from their duty to Christ. Such was that body 
of faithful men which formed the Church of Christ in 
Scotland, and which was opposed to the Established 
Church of Scotland. Christ was the head of the one, 
and the king the head of the other. It is to be hoped 
that still there are in the Established Church of Scot- 
land many who only want a Melville to lead them forth 
to declare themselves opposed to the present corrupt 
Establishment. 

Such should remember that to support the Episcopal 
Establishment in England and Ireland, lest, by allowing 
their endowments to be taken away, the endowments of 
the Church of Scotland might follow, is the same as if 
they were at once to declare that sooner than give up 
their stipends they would become Episcopalians ; for 
they can assign no other reason for supporting the Lrish 
or English Establishment, than that, ‘if they allowed 
them to be impaired or abolished, then the taking away 
of the endowments of the Scottish Church would fol- 
low.” 


Mr Fyfe successfully shews that every Christ- 
ian establishment has persecuted, fromthe Church 
of Rome to that of Scotland ; and he goes rather 
out of his way to attack one of the late Catholic 
writers. As strongly, however, does he repro- 
bate the persecution of Catholics, and also those 
Popish relics 

Which are still nourished and cherished by the Esta- 
blished clergy, such as Patronage, Prelacy, and State 
Endowments. Are not these the roots of bitterness, which 
at this moment are springing up, and threatening to 
convulse the British empire? And will the Esta- 
blished clergy cling to these, and not rather pluck them 
up and cast them away? Knox, and! Buchanan, and 


others, have all blamed the state endowments, as the 
cause of all those corruptions which clung tothe Roman 


Catholic Establishment; and nothing so astonishes me | 


as the fact that Knox and others should have themselves 
sought state endowments, or that the clergy of the pre- 
sent Establishment should still cling to them. 


The extreme simplicity of Mr Fyfe’s astonish- 
ment will, we suspect, amuse some of his readers. 
His idea of Establishment is, indeed, quite primi- 
tive—we are far from saying that it may not be 
scriptural, 


All that the members of Christ’s Church, whether 
individually or collectively, ought to require from the 
State, is the protection of their persons and properties, in 
the free exercise of their duties to God and the King, 
according to their consciences and the unerring word of 
God. If such a protection be called an Establishment 
of the Christian and Protestant religion, I have no ob- 
jections that in this way the Church be established ; for 
such was the establishment of Protestantism at the Re. 
formation. The great thing then wanted by the Reformed 
Church was the protection of the state against the fury 
and rage of the Roman Catholics. The Protestant clergy, 
indeed, sought, along with this, endowments ; but, at the 
Reformation and establishment of Protestantism, they 
got no endowments, nor for several years afterwards ; 
nor did the King or other patrons then exercise the law 
of Patronage ; which was never imposed on the Reformed 
Church, till the clergy began to take the stipends. The 








establishment, then, which was set up at the Reformation, 
is that for which I contend. 
al ’ 

Let us now follow, for a short way, Mr Fyfe’s 
view of our Establishment, tainted, as he alleges, 
with dangerous errors before she was seven 
years old, “ and, before she was forty, covered 
with corruption as a leprosy.” 

So far from being friendly to the purity of religion, 
and the peace and prosperity of the country, she has 
been the inveterate enemy of both. We have seen, also, 
that the purity of religion was preserved by those only 
who were persecuted by the Establishment; and are 
warranted to conclude, that, had it not been for such as 
dissented from the Establishment of the Scottish Church, 
the last vestige of pure Christianity would, under the 
Establishment’s persecuting and withering hand, have 
long since perished from the land. Let us, therefore, 
hear no more talk about establishments of religion being 
the grand conservators of the unity and purity of the 
faith, or of knowledge, and the prosperity of the land. 
The truth is, as proved by history, that establishments 
of religion have been the prolific source of mischief to 
the country, and the enemies of pure religion. 

The errors and backslidings of the Church of 
Scotland are painted in a manner which reminds 
us of the testimonies of the dying martyrs of 
Prelacy against the defections of the self-seeking 
clergy of their times—as this of the famous 
Donald Cargill :—“ My soul trembles to think 
how little of regeneration there is amongst the 
ministers and professors of Scotland. Oh, the 
ministers of Scotland! how have they betrayed 
Christ’s interests and beguiled souls! They have 
not entered in themselves ; and them that were 
entering in they hindered. They have sold the 
things of Christ and the liberties of his church, 
for ashort and cursed quiet to themselves. .... 
They are more one, and at peace with God's 
enemies, after they have done all their mischiefs, 
than they were at first when they put hand to 
hand to them.” Mr Fyfe would appear to think 
that the words used by Cargill upon the seaffold, 
of which these are a portion, are still equally 
applicable to the great majority of the endowed 
clergy. 

The Protectorate was a happy period for pure 
religion in Scotland, according to our author ; as 
well as to civil liberty and social improvement. 
The reign of Cromwell, in short, was distinguish- 
ed by the total absence of religious persecution, 
by the impartial administration of justice, and 
the encouragement of trade. 

‘** The Kirk was deprived of the power of inflicting civil 
penalties, or, what is nearly similar, the Magistrates 
were forbid to enforee the civil penalties annexed to 
ecclesiastical censures ; and the ministers having no 
longer the secular arm to appeal to, applied themselves 
more to the instruction of their people, and to their 
immediate and proper pastoral duties, than to those 
political dissensions which had so much divided them. 
The dreaded toleration of sectaries, so far from hurting 
the Presbyterian system, seems to have purified and 
invigorated it, by exciting the zeal and emulation of the 
ministers, who began to look upon the questions which 
had of late divided them as matters of inferior moment. 
The Synods and Presbyteries were allowed to meet un- 
molested ; nor were the ministers otherwise disturbed, 
than by being threatened with a deprivation of their 
salaries, if they continued openly to pray for the restora- 
tion of Charles Stuart as King of Scotland; a moderate 
penalty, compared with the infliction which some of 
them afterwards endured, for praying for his conver- 
sion ;” and a most effectual way to stop their mouths, 
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21) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


But the Restoration brought back the old evil 


in an aggravated form, 

The ruling in the Kirk continued as intolerant 
and as wedded to their evil principles as ever. Such 
principles having blinded their minds, they longed for 
the return of monarchy, and could not rest till they had 
recalled their Covenanted King. So blind were they to 
his vices, and so intent upon re-establishing him on the 
throne, that, without any stipulation except the pro- 
mise of a Prince who was practised in deceit and 


blackened with perjury, they at once put him in pos- | 
session of unlimited power, . + « e© © « » They 


would have a King and an exclusive religious Esta- 


blishment, and they got both; and the following ex- | 


tracts will give the reader a pretty distinct idea of the 
nature of a complete establishment, And let it be par- 
ticularly observed, that the establishment of religion 
was never so complete as it was during the reign of 
Charles II. ; nor, under any other monarch, was the 
system of establishments, as a system, ever so faith- 
fully or so punctually put in operation: consequently, 
if any one wish to know whether a civil establishment 
of religion be a good or a bad thing, he ought to look at 
it in its full operation, as it was to be seen under Charles 
II. Every system must be regulated by certain laws. 
Now, what are the laws of the Establishment? _ Ist, 
That all sectaries be extirpated, or, at least, excluded 
from all places of civil trust, and denied all emoluments 


from the state. 2d, That uniformity in religion be en- | 


forced by all civil pains and penalties. 3d, That all 
idolators, witches, or those called witches, and all 
adulterers and blasphemers be put to death. 4th, That 
the King be acknowledged as supreme sovereign over 
all persons and ail causes, civil and spiritual, Sth, That 
his Majesty, and other patrons, have the sole power of 
presentation to vacant parishes, 6th, That every 
minister be obliged to preach and pray agreeably to the 


supreme will and desire of his Majesty, according to the | 


xxiii, chapter of the Confession of Faith; and, 7th, act to that effect, provided they would consent to the 


establishment of Episcopacy, or any other form of 


That the clergy be paid by the state. Such are the 
laws by which the system of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments is governed; and, if any one of these laws are 
suspended or not put into execution, the Establishment 
is not complete ; but Charles observed most religiously 
to put them all in execution, and, therefore, under him 
the system of ecclesiastical establishment was most 
complete, 


We may spare our readers the dark scenes | 
| of the English, and the hopes of worldly advantages 


that occurred until the Torwood excommunica- 
tion was followed by the execution of Cargill. 

There is a just complaint made of the Church 
of Scotland allowing King William III. to obtain 
complete dominion over her, and yielding to 
the iniquitous oaths and subscriptions imposed by 
the government. 


There were a few faithful and conscientious men in 
the Church of Scotland, who exposed the sinfulness of 
these ensnaring oaths ; shewed that the administration 
of such oaths was making the ministers of Christ sub- 
ject to every change of the civil government; and was 
nothing but an Erastian addition to the ministerial 
qualification prescribed by Jesus Christ.” Among these 
faithful men were Messrs James Hogg and John Hep- 
burn, against whom their brethren in the Establishment 
directed all the shafts of their vengeance, They not 
only suspended and deposed the latter, and stirred up 
the Mayistrates against him, but also got him imprisoned 
in Edinburgh jail, until he should submit to the church. 

The Roman Catholics could scarcely carry persecu- 
tion farther than this; nor have we any instance on 
record to point out a more manifest abuse of civil power 
by any church, to serve Jesuitical purposes, than that 
perpetrated by the Church of Scotland on this occasion. 
The very act of 1693, empowering the clergy to inflict 
civil pains and penalties for ecclesiastical delinquencies, 
is an outrage against the word of God; and it cannot 
be denied but that the Church which had recourse to 














the civil power to inflict such punishments, was in so 
far in league with antichrist. 


We do not profess to agree with all Mr Fyfe 


has advanced ; but to his last proposition we most 
heartily assent: the power thus assumed by the 
clergy, isnot of Christ. This was the fit prepara- 
tion for such penal enactments as immediately 
| followed. 


In 1694, the Church agreed upon a formula for ad- 


_ mitting the curates, who were, without censure, admitted 
accordingly. Meanwhile, the Parliament passed several 
acts against Papists and other sects. 
_ the following as an instance of the kind of acts that were 
passed against these :—“ Item, No suspect Papist may 
teach any science, art, or exercise, in families or out- 
with, nor may a Protestant have a Popish domestick 
servant, under the pain of five hundred merks; and these 
pains may be pursued by any Protestant, and, upon 
conviction, he is to have the same for reward.”— 


e may give 


William, Par. 1, Sess. 9, chap, 3. 
That the Established Church of Scotland excited the 


Government to persecute the Papists, is evident frou 
the Act of Assembly 1695, which runs thus—“ Recom- 
mended to all provincial Synods, Presbyteries, and 
Kirk-sessions within the National Church, to take pare 
ticular notice of trafficking priests, and appointed that 
lists be taken up of their names, and given to the Privy 
| Council, with an address for executing the laws against 
them,” &c,—Laws of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii, 
p- 194. 


The reign of Queen Anne witnessed greater 
innovation, and a more truckling submission. 
The Presbyterian clergy prayed that their form 
of religion should be established unalterably in 
Scotland. 

To please them, the government consented to pass an 


church government that the Parliament might think 
expedient in England. ‘The commission of the Assem- 
bly demurred to this, as inconsistent with the cove- 
nanted engagements of the Church of Scotland, by which 
she was bound to seek the extirpation of Prelacy, and 
not itsestablishment. ‘‘ But the expectation of £400,000 
sterling, to balance the loss of Darien’? (a colony which 
had been established on the American Isthmus in 1699, 
by the Scots) ‘‘ tothe Spaniards, through the treachery 


from the court, or in point of trade, made most of the 
Parliamenters overlook everything religious ; so that the 
perpetual establishment of Episcopacy and the cere- 
monies in England, as well as of Presbyterian govern- 
ment, and the simplicity of gospel worship attending it 
in Scotland, were both fixed as fundamental and un- 
alterable conditions of the Union: and each nation, by 
a solemn deed of their Parliament, guaranteed to the 
other an Establishment of religion, not a little contrary 
to their own.’’—Brown, vol. ti., p. 401—2, 

It is not only extraordinary, but truly lamentable to 
think how the Church of Scotland had degenerated so 
far as to give her consent to the establishment of a 
religion which she knew, and which all Presbyterians 
had testified, to be contrary to the word of God, 

There was no such toleration for the Catholics ; 
and, although they had no longer power to perse- 
cute, the Established Kirk did not cease to per- 


secute them. 

In 1714, the following act was passed in the General 
Assembly :—** Ministers and members of kirk sessions 
are enjoined to keep a watchful eye over Papists, and to 
deal with them for their conviction, according to act 8, 
ass. 1707 ; and to give yearly into the Presbytery lists of 
their names and designations, particularly of Popish 
bishops, priests, jesuits, and other traffickers ; and of apos- 
tates from the true religion, with an account of their 
Popish meetings, times and places thereof, and witnesses 
for proving the same ; with the names of children under 
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Popish parents, tutors, cnrators, and governors, and of the 
nearest Protestant relations of such children ; and like- 
wise of all Papists who keep schools, or teach any science 
or exercise; and also of Protestants who keep Popish 
servants; and of ail Papists who have succeeded to lands 
or heritages, within their bounds, since the year 1700, 
&e. &e. 

But, while making these heavy accusations 
against the Assembly and the Kirk, our author 
admits that its unchristian acts were accompan- 
ied by many good deeds, such as propagating the 
gospel—with, however, this important saving 
clause, that all of these, her schools and missions, 
were conducted upon the voluntary principle, 
and by voluntary subscriptions. 

After shewing how contemptuous and intole- 
rant the Tories and Jacobite Episcopalians have 
ever been of Presbyterians, the author asks, with 
great pertinence, and we really should be glad 
to know how he is to be answered— 

With what degree of propriety or consistency is 
it that the Presbyterian Church of Scotland now joins 
with Episcopalians to put down Popery? With what 
degree of commonsense is it that they now exert them- 
selves in favour of that bloody Church which persecuted 
and put to death their forefathers? When the Church 
of Scotland, and all true Presbyterians and Protestants, 
were exerting themselves to the utmost in favour of King 
George I. and against the Popish Pretender, the Epis- 
copalian clergy and their adherents, almost to a man, 
opposed them, and persecuted them, and pulled down 
their houses; while they supported the Pretender and 
encouraged the Papists. History fully warrants me to 
say, that, had it not been for the Presbyterians, and other 
conscientious Protestant Dissenters, neither the Elector 
of Hanover, nor any of his offspring would ever have sat 
on the British throne. His present Majesty will no doubt 
remember this, and judge what degree of confidence he 
can place in the sincerity and purity of those men’s mo- 
tives, who have again raised the Tory cry, “ Church in 
danger !"” 

We are ashamed to cite the servile addresses 
of the Assembliesto the different princes that have 
sat by deputy in their convocations ; and with 
the heresies and doctrinal errors which crept into 
the Church, it is not our intention to interfere, 
though we find them exposed here. They were, 
our author thinks, a natural sequence to the 
Church of Scotland swearing to maintain Prelacy 
as by law established, and submitting quietly to 
the evils of patronage, and other errors. Among 
the numerous grave charges brought against the 
Kirk in more recent times, are not only first 
acquiescing in, and then upholding the principle 
of patronage, but the enforcing of violent settle- 
ments ; tyranny to the Seceders ; opposing (at 
first at least,) missionary societies, Sabbath 
schools, and itinerant preachers ; subserviency to 
every Tory government, and sycophancy to the 
court. But this is not all. 

Besides backing the loyal “ life-and-fortune” 
menininstigatingthe coalition war against France, 
the Scottish clergy are charged with co-operating 
to maintain Popish establishments abroad. 

Let it be observed, that the General Assembly not 
only sent addresses to the King, in which they encour- 
age him to prosecute the war that had begun—as is 


manifest from the address in 1799, signed by William 

Moodie, the then Moderator of the Assembly—but, in 

1798, they excited the people, in every parish through- 

cut the whole country, to enter into a voluntary sub- 

“ription to carry on the war, “in defence,” as they 
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sail, “of the constitution, religion, and independence 
of the country ;" but in reality for the re-establishment 
of Popery and monarchical government. 

The Established Church of Scotland laboured hard 
for the re-establishment of Popery in France, and con- 
tributed to cause the blood of millions to be shed for 
this nefarious purpose. In the address, to which we 
have already alluded, they deprecate the overthrow of 
the established religion in France, and encourage his 
majesty to prosecute the war, at the same time intimat- 
ing that no establishment would be safe if the revolu- 
tionary principles which were rampant in France were 
not put down, and monarchical government and the esta- 
blished religion again restored.—See Edinburgh Advere 
tiser for May 1799; also, Acts of Assembly for the 
same year. From these things, the public will be able 
to judge with what degree of consistency the Established 
Church now cry out so lustily against Popery. 


We apprehend that, had Mr Fyfe diligently 
searched the Gazettes for the loyal effusions of 
Assemblies and Synods for the last forty years, 
and parish annals for the political conduct of the 
Lapslies of the Kirk, he might have found not a 
few examples and anecdotes to grace his pages 
withal, which would have surpassed those he has 
collected ; and in servility of tone have out-done 
any church. Some of the addresses are, how- 


ever, too good to pass unnoticed. 

About this time, several attempts were made by indivi- 
duals and societies, called “ Radicals,” to bring about a 
reform in the government ; and, unquestionably, it stood 
in need of reform: perhaps the Assembly had reference 
more particularly to their conduct, or rather the prin. 
ciples they held, when it complained of *' the prevalence 
of infidelity.” Now, while every honest man must con- 
demn the means employed by these Radicals—some of 
whom fell at Bonnymuir by a body of cavalry under 
Lieutenant Hodgson; and others of them were banished, 
and some beheaded—yet, it must be admitted, that in 
principle these unfortunate men were right when they 
sought reform; and, had the Assembly addressed the 
Throne on the necessity of reform in the State, in place 
of attempting to aggravate the errors of these poor, un- 
happy, and oppressed men, we think they would have 
been more in the way of their duty. But, unfortunately 
for the credit of the Assembly, it has been their uniform 
practice, during the last hundred years, to support and 
encourage a Tory government, and to discountenance all 
attempts at reform. In their address, the Assembly com- 
plain to his Majesty of the prevalence of licentiousness. 
Perhaps this was to please the King, who, about this 
time, had assumed to himself a degree of sanctity, while 
he endeavoured to blacken the character of Caroline, the 
persecuted and oppressed Queen. She was, at this tima, 
cruelly blamed with licentiousness; and, as if to please 
the King and aggravate her grief—which was already 
weightier than human nature could support—the Esta. 
blished clergy not only reiterated the cry of the monarch 
against the prevalence of licentiousness, but at his man- 
date, they ceased to pray for the afflicted Queen—a de- 
gree of servility and baseness this, unparalleled in the 
annals of history since the world began. The professed 
ministers of Jesus Christ refuse to obey his command to 
‘“‘ pray for all,"’ and obey the unjust mandate of one of 
the most licentious men that ever lived!!! It is the 
knowledge of this fact that induces us to suspect that, in 
their address relative to the prevalence of infidelity and 
licentiousness, the Assembly had some such sinister enda 
in view as we have mentioned ; nevertheless, we are happy 
in being able to record that there were some neble~ 
minded men in connexion with the Establishment, such 
as the late Rev. Dr Andrew Thomson of Edinburgb, and 
Dr Kidd of Aberdeen, who “ were not careful to obey 
the King” in the matter of not praying for the Queen ; 
nay, they disdained the impious mandate, and continued 
to do their duty. This they did, notwithstanding they 





were menaced by the Presbyteries to which they — 
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The Presbytery of Aberdeen appointed two of their num- 
ber to admonish Dr Kidd not to pray for the Queen, and 
to reprove him for having done so after being forbid by 
the Presbytery ; but, when the Doctor had come to receive 
his admonition from the parish ministers, he perceived 

hat they were not forward in communicating to him 

he reason wherefore they had sent for him, and he said, 
« Gentlemen, you sent for me this morning ; and, as my 
time is precious, I wish to know for what purpose you 
sent ?” The one looked at the other, and at last one of 
them said, ‘“ Doctor, we wish to know why you have 
disobeyed the Presbytery, in praying for the Queen ? 
The Doctor promptly replied, “ I pray for every sinner, 
sir, and I pray for you too.” 


It has been proved that, during the reign of the pre- 
sent monarch, the love of endowments has induced most 
of the endowed clergy of the Church of Scotland to oppose 
the Reform Bill; to thwart his Majesty’s ministers in all 
their efforts for reform; to petition for more endow- 
ments; to oppose those in their own church who wish 
the abolition of patronage ; and to encourage and coun- 
tenance the bloody prelates in Ireland, who, for the sake 
of their unrighteous tithes, put to death the widow, the 
fatherless, and the oppressed. 


But one of the worst exposures of the esta- 
blished clergy arises from their tenacious main- 
tenance of the corn laws, and their extraordinary 
conduct when Mr Canning’s government, at a 
period of great national distress, threw open the 
ports to foreign grain. 


It has been the never-ceasing boast of the Church of 
Scotland, that she is the purest in the world; that her 
maintenance does not cost the country one farthing ; 
and that she has ever been the steady friend and protect- 
ress of the poor. But what does she do on this trying 
occasion, when her kindness to the poor is put to the test, 
and when their accumulated wants and miseries, together 
with the distress of the whole country, call aloud for her 
sympathy? Does she, at such a time as this, shew her 
maternal kindness, and open her hand to relieve a suffer- 
ing people? Is she willing to forego any portion of her 
own patrimony for the relief of her suffering children ? 
Or does she petition Parliament to open the ports to 
admit bread to supply a suffering people? No, no! the 
very reverse. The sighs of the famishing poor, and the 
groans of an overburdened community, are alike disre- 
garded by her; and, in place of petitioning for an abate- 
ment of taxation, or for bread to the poor, she—horrihile 
dictu !—petitions Parliament not to grant bread to the 
poor ; or, which was the same thing, not to aiter the 
corn laws, whereby the poor and the whole community 
would have been benefited—lest, thereby, the stipends of 
her clergy should in any way be diminished!! Nay, 
more, it was understood at the time, and even boasted of 
by the more indiscreet of the endowed clergy, that, in 
deference to their representations, the scale of duties on the 
importation of corn had been considerably raised! Thus 
an unjust and cruel tax on the community was augmented, 
if not actually continued, because the clergy shared in 
the spoil. The people, who had borne up under their 
manifold sufferings almost without a murmur, had now 
mockery and insult added to a sense of injury. Pulpit 
exhortations to contentment under every privation were 
sounded forth everywhere, at the very time when the 
reverend exhorters had committed a barefaced and whole- 
sale robbery on the poor and the oppressed!!! Pause, 
reader, and calmly consider whether these clergy are en- 
titled to be called the ministers of Christ, or whether 
they do not rather resemble those who bound heavy 
burdens on men’s shoulders, and would not so much as 
touch them with one of their fingers? But, lest it should 


be thought that I am misrepresenting them, or in any 
way writing under the influence of party feeling or pre- 
judice, I shall, in this, as I have done in every other 
case, furnish the reader with the facts by which I am 
directed. 


’ An extract from the clerical agricultural peti- 








tion follows, It, no doubt, had its proper effect 
with a Parliament quite willing to be convinced 
of the propriety of keeping up rents, by keeping 
up the price of corn, though at the expense of the 
people. 

With all this, Mr Fyfe, who is himself, as we 
have stated, fervently Evangelical, frequently 
and warmly acknowledges that there are thou- 
sands of true Christians and many faithful min- 
isters in the Church of Scotland—faithful in all 
things, save in this matter of endowment. He 
even, after answering every possible argument 
which he conceives can be adduced for tithes and 
endowments by Presbyterians, concludes his 
work with stating the many inducements whieh 
faithful ministers have to renounce public pay. 
He would, however, allow the actual incumbents 
to enjoy their endowments as long as they live, 
if they so chose. With church property, which 
he considers national property, he would pay off 
public debt so far as teinds will go ; and he cannot 
see what pleasure or profit Tories or endowed 
clergy can take in perpetuating a system which 
he has proved to be injurious and mischievous in 
allages. We fear some of the incorrigible objects 
of his pious zeal may be tempted to smile at the 
strain of homely eloquence with which Mr Fyfe 
closes his exhortations. ® 

However far the Established clergy may have departed 
from Christ, and however long they may have remained 
in bondage to the law of patronage and of state endow- 
ments, laws of Satan, yet if they will only listen to the 
voice of the Son of God, he will rejoice over them to do 
them good; and their giving up of those ‘ satanic laws,” 
and breaking over those “satanic walls,” will cause joy 
on earth and joy in heaven, If there be joy in heaven 
even over one sinner that repenteth, oh! what joy must 
there be on that day, when a thousand ministers and a 
thousand congregations are turned to God!!! “ Now 
is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” 
I believe that Christ's voice to many in the Church of 
Scotland, and to every one of these many, now is, “ Arise 
my love, my fair one, and come away.” “Turn you to 


the stronghold, ye prisoners of hope; even to-day do I 
declare that I will render double unto thee.” 


We have been struck with our author’s histori- 
cal enumeration of the mischiefs which endowed 
clergy have done to their allies, kings. They cost 
Charles I. and Louis XVI. their heads, James JI. 
and Charles X. of France their thrones ; and the 
evils that churchmen, contending for their patri- 
mony and privileges, have brought upon crowned 
heads are not yet over :—‘ Time would fail me 


to speak of Spain and Portugal, and many other | 


places and instances, where the endowed clergy 
have been a curse to the king, and the king a 
curse to the endowed clergy. And how could 
the case be otherwise, seeing they agreed to set 
aside the laws of the Most High God ?” 

The church, by her own choice, will never 
perish alone. 

Perhaps we have given quite enough of atten- 
tion to this pious, honest, and homely volume. 
Our motive has been that it is one calculated to 
have extensive and useful influence among plain, 
honest, and sincerely pious people. We may as 
well state that we consider Mr Fyfe somewhat 
proneto magnify triflesandtostrain at gnats; but, 
upon the other hand, he never swallows camels ; 
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while his leading principle is one of which we | 


thoroughly approve. We conclude, leaving the 
Tory Churchmen tocrack this nut orswallow it:— 
In concluding the history of the Established Church 


of Scotland, we cannot emit observing, that, although she 
is bound by her own laws to seek the extirpation of 


Prelacy, yet the General Assembly, in place of doing this, | 


has defended Episcopacy in its very worst form. The 
Moderator of the last Assembly, while he poured out the 
roost abusive language against Presbyterian Dissenters, 
encouraged and supporied the missionary [O'Sullivan ] of 
the Established Episcopalian Church in Ireland. Nay, 
more, the Established clergy of Scotland have made com. 
mon cause with the Episcopalian bishops against every 
measure of reform that has been proposed for the abuses 
in either Church. They admit that Episcopacy is anti- 
scriptural, and yet they supportit! Upon what principle 
do they so’ They say they do not support Episcopacy 
for its own sake, but for the sake of the principle of 
Establishments! 





As this notice goes through the press, we have seen 
‘“A Letter by a Member of the Synod of Ulster,” 
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bearing strongly upon the same subject. It is, we pre- 
sume, by the same writer whose liberal andable strictures 
we noticed some months back ; and is inscribed to Dr 
Cooke of Belfast. We regret that we cannot devote 
more space to this pamphiet; for, although controversy 
is out of our way, we feel that to advocate religious free- 
dom according to his power and opportunity, is the 
duty of every public writer. The Member of the Synod of 
Ulster advocates a qua/ified subscription of the West- 
minster Confession ; and not without reason, if he be 
able to establish all that he alleges against the laws of 
the national Establishment of Scotland, and the Confes- 
sions of the sister or brother church to which he belongs. 
Here is one sentence, at page 46---“* The infliction of 
death itself, in consequence of church censures, is, by the 
divines, expressly referred to the discretion of the civil 
magistrate, ‘ if he shall see cause.’ And is not this a 
pretty principle, my beloved, for the Synod of Ulster to 
avow, without qualification, in the nineteenth century ?” 
In brief, there is in this Letter a cutting and searching 
exposure of that sort of spirit which Dr Chalmers, in the 
days of other years, used to preach against, as the Popery 
of Protestantism, to the offence of, we believe, many of 
his reverend brethren. 





—— -- 
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We have already, on former occasions, in | early periods of the art, was never wanting to it. 
_ This condition, however, although constituting 
| its very essence, has, in great measure, ceased 


fulfilment of a welcome duty, attempted to place 
before the English reader, from time to time, 
some outlines of the poetical literature of 
Germany, in noticing certain of her eminent 
authors. All of these having, more or less, and 
some especially, (as Korner and Burger,) en- 
riched the popular lyrics of their country, we 


beautiful and characteristic branch of poetry. 


to be more than an imaginary one in highly 
cultivated languages, with respect to many 
productions of a class which are, nevertheless, 
truly lyrical. The alliance between music and 


poetry, has been neglected by custom, as each 
have been led to make incidental mention of this | 


On the present occasion, it is proposed to devote | 


a few pages exclusively to the subject; although 


a land exceedingly fertile in popular song. A 
full display of its riches in this respect, tracing 
the origin and growth of a plant deeply rooted 
in national character, and shedding continual 
influence on the soil which gave it birth, would 
require a longer treatise, and might exercise and 
and reward a higher criticism thanours. It must 
suffice, in the present instance, to gather and 
exhibit such specimens as a passing hand may 
here and there select from a field of unbounded 
extent and diversity. This, a long-cherished 
purpose, has now been mainly called into execu- 
tion by the appearance of a_ pleasant little 
volume, by M. Klauer Klattowsky ; which, 
as the first of a series destined to make the 
songs of Germany accessible to English students, 
deserves kind notice at our hands. The selection, 
moreover, is generally judicious ; and, though it 
does not include many favourite compositions 
which we looked to find there, it must be remem- 
bered that the limits of a little book can but 
embrace a small part of what is excellent, amidst 
the profusion offered on every hand. We have, 
therefore, great pleasure in recommending M. 
Klauer’s “ Anthology” to all young students of 
the language and poetry of Germany. 


gradually became more artificial ; but has not 
been virtually dissevered. We are now to speak 
of that class only in which the alliance actually 


_ survives—of poetry written to be sung, andliving, 
only to offer a few gleanings from the harvest of | 


is marked and characteristic. 


with the strains to which it is wedded, on the lips 
of a people to whom music is an element of daily 
life, as universal and familiar as the common air. 
The national features of the Germans are, in an 
especial manner, reflected on the surface of their 
national song ; which, mingling with the current 
of all their habits, actions, and feelings, imparts 
to each an appropriate language and an immedi- 
ate utterance. And when to this it is added 
that the lineaments thus reflected are, in them- 
selves, peculiarly distinct and original, we may 
expect to find in the national lyrics, much that 
Nor will the 


| expectation be disappointed. 


In a wit’s description of the great European 
nations, there was assigned to the Briton, the 
empire of the sea; to the Gaul, of the land; to 
the German, of the air. Such are the random 
traits by which one half of mankind learns to 
characterise the other. It is at once amusing 
and pitiable to think how many are content to 
seek no better idea of nations and races than 
may be supplied by vague generalities or vulgar 
nicknames. Those, however, who are not so 
contented, on applying themselves to observe 


_ the points by which the character of a people is 


Lyrical poetry, as Wordsworth justly remarks, | 


demands, as its specific distinction, the presence 
of musical accompaniment ; and such, in the 


revealed, will find in the Germans, a nature, 

strangely composed indeed, but exceedingly 

genuine, decided, and love-worthy. Prone alike 

to the affections and enjoyments of life, steadfast 
C2 
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in attachment, and strongly disposed to rever- 
ence and a certain methodical love of order ; 
simple, nay, homely in manners ; combining an 
uncontrollable imagination, and a propensity to 
dream and speculate, with a firm hold on the 
plainest realities ; trustful, truthful, and earnest, 
beyond measure ; of indefatigable perseverance, 
and rather daring in conception than prompt 
to actual enterprise ; with a nature easily moved 
to tenderness, and abounding in substantial 
eordiality, but neither sensitive nor apt to 
assume the polish of conventional refinement ; 
with much poetry, some humour, and little wit ; 
seldom agitated by violent passions, but ever 
alive to warm domestic and social feelings: —such 
are the people amongst whom lyrical song has 
found a welcome and a home. 

Nor should we overlook their peculiar happi- 
ness, in the possession of a language the true 
offspring of a nature such as we have attempted 
to pourtray—a language strong, hearty, and 
copious; full of point and idiom; equally 
ready for the subtlest combinations and 
the plainest simplicity; sonorous, masculine, 
and expressive, with a certain positive direct- 
ness of structure which hardly admits of equi- 
voque or levity; and, above all, possessing a 
marked and very musical prosody, which renders 
it unrivalled amongst modern languages in the 
variety of poetical forms which it can assume. 
And we may further add, to the surprise per- 
haps of those who know it only by report, that, 
with the exception of the Italian only, there is 
no language more melodious in poetry or more 
vocally adapted for song. 

To the nation thus constituted and endowed, 
poetry and music were a natural birth-right. 
But to bind these more closely together, a further 
privilege was added. Luther, himself a very 
German, and one of the greatest men the world 
has yet seen, with the same hand that struck at 
the roots of Papal abuse, and gave his noble 
translation of the Bible as an imperishable legacy 
to his country, also engrafted on the new creed 
the healthy growth of popular song, to flourish 
with it in perpetual union. The great Reformer, 
a thorough lover of music, and wisely aware of 
the aid to be derived therefrom in attaching his 
doctrine to the hearts of the people, made it anex- 
press and prominent part of all elementary public 
instruction. In all the schools constituted under 
the reformed system, singing was and continues 
to be taught with the alphabet: thus a broad 
foundation was laid upon which to raise a struc- 
ture overshadowing all the land. This conse- 
cration of two noble arts on a soil where the 
minnesingers and meistersingers had already 
claimed them as a patrimony, has established 
them for ever, with an efficacy of which the con- 
sequences may be plainly seen. The fruits this 
inestimable gift has borne to Music, may be 
shewn by pointing to the names of Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, and, greatest of all, Beethoven. P 
Nor has the sister art less happily flourished. 


ee 


° We ‘do. not : agree with our - contributor i in this com- 
parative estimate of Beethoven,—£, T. M, 
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To say nothing of the higher branches of 
poetry—the true lyric, its utterance in song, 
lives amidst all classes in Germany with a genial 
vigour, such as no other nation can exhibit. In 
one class of songs, the French, in another the 
Spaniards, have each their national advantages ; 
but in neither people is the true alliance of 
poetry and music so universal and supreme. In 
the fields, the towns, the villages of Germany, 
their voice is never mute; wherever three are met 
together, the chorus is heard. The festival and 
the holiday, the christening and the funeral, 
have each their joyful or solemn strain. The 
soldiers sing on the march, or around the fire of 
the bivouac; the lover serenades his mistress 
with a chorus in the twilight ;—the year opens 
and closes amidst songs. Of twenty Germans 

taken, at hazard, from all or any class, you shall 
hardly find one that is not ready to bear his part 
manfully in any of the favourite popular lyrics 
of his country. Here, indeed, national song has 
very life and being. 

Thus the lyrical poetry of Germany is at once 
married to music ; and, while the compositions 
generally sung are, for this reason, of a higher 
class than in countries where music is less su- 
preme, they are at the same time directly mo@i- 
fied, in form and tenor, by the application to 
which they are destined. Where song is either 
occasional or exotic, the poetry set to music is 
liable to become worthless or affected, as, with 
some exceptions, is the case in England ; it is 
only where it is popular and universal that the 
poet and musician work in entire concert. 
Hence, in considering the songs of Germany as 
poems, their vocal purpose must be kept con- 
stantly in mind; he that reads them only, has 
only half of the whole before him. And how 
much is thereby lost will readily be known by 
those to whom the unrivalled song-music of the 
Germans is familiar. 

The songs of Germany, moreover, are, in 
general, intensely popular. They are not arti- 
ficial things, got up to be exhibited in drawing- 
rooms, by ladies in ringlets, and amateurs in 
spotless gloves. They are matters of far more 
interest and significance—the very expressions 
of the various emotions, and likings, and manners 
of a people very earnest in their way, and no- 
wise ashamed of seeming to beso. Of the pretty 
nonsense verses which pass for songs with us, 
few specimens will be found amongst them. 
Their songs are jovial, fond, satirical, or plaint- 
ive, as the mood of the singer may require ; but 
all have some downright purpose and meaning, 
and a flow and energy which bespeak their genu- 
ine character. The reader, bearing in mind 
what has already been said of the people whose 
nature they reflect, and remembering that, in 
popular song, the more positive and tangible 
features will always be the most readily presented, 
will not be surprised to find them impressed 
rather with the strong and homely than with 
the spiritual traits of the national character. In 
short, these songs, as they are the companions, 


} so will they be found to be faithful interpreters 
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of the Germans’ social and domestic life ; and 
the first of their poets and composers, a Goethe 
and a Beethoven, will be heard, in these composi- 
tions, lending their unrivalled genius to express 
the popular language of their country’s lyrical 
muse. 

A pleasant task it would be to treat of the songs 
current amongst peculiar classes ; each of which 
has strains expressly its own, from the nightly 
ditty of the watchman, to the chant of the soldier 
or student, or the guild-song of the artisan. 
But this would lead us too far into detail. For 
the same reason, a passing word is all that can 
be given to the popular hymns of Germany, many 


of which, with their vigorous, simple speech, and | 


noble chorale tunes, were composed by Luther. 
Passing from these, we must begin with the 
extracts that we have prepared; entreating the 
reader to bear the preceding remarks in mind, as 
wellas tomake due allowance for the insufficiency 
of the translation. 

It may be questioned whether, without woman, 
poetry would ever have been uttered: to her 
we certainly owe its lyrical form in song. The 
main sources of this delightful stream, love and 
honour, flow, the one directly, the other by 
a returning course, from the influence of the 
gentle sex ;—the poetry whose life is passion, 
obeys the power which rules the warmer emo- 
tions of the heart, as the moon commands the 
tides. The nations whose women are degraded, 
are destitute of song, as well as of all other of 
the best privileges of life. And wherever lyrical 
poetry exists, its current is principally fed by the 
overflowings of amorous feeling: its alarms 
and eestasies, for ever repeated, have a univer- 
sal charm, which no repetition can impair; choice 
therefore, no less than judgment, directs us to 
draw the first selections from the songs dedicated 
to this paramount theme. At the first glance, 
the following little morsel of petulance, by Schu- 
bart, may discredit the gallantry of our choice— 
the second will discover that the show of cap- 
tiousness is merely assumed by the poet. He is 
one that loves the objects of his whimsical dis- 
pleasure far too dearly to reproach them in hard 
earnest. The next smile he meets will melt all 
this cynicism like May frost. 

Your maidens all are fickle gear— 
Now so—to-morrow so ! 

If but one rosy cloud appear, 
How glad and bright they grow ! 


To-morrow ? Why, at once you find 
Change in the wind. 

Let but an air too roughly blow, 

' ‘The maiden ’s near to die; 
Her pretty eyes are all aflow, 
Her little mouth’s awry. 

To-morrow ? See how light she springs, 

Frolics, and sings ! 


When maiden greets with loving eye, 
You trust the cunning glance ; 
And mount, all dizzy, to the sky, 
In such a blissful trance ! 
To-morrow ? Why, you're hardly known— 
Vain alone ! 


So, maids, howe’er you roll your eyes, 
As fond as you may feign— 
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Ay, came ye straight from paradise— 
I'll trust not one again ! 
False things! To-day, as hot as spice— 
To-morrow, ice ! 


But should this be thought too saucy, here is 
a corrective, in a more cordial gtrajn, profi 
devout homage to the “ angels of life,” all an 
several. It is conceived in a fine catholic spirit 
of love, akin to that expressed in Byron's noble 
wish— 


That womankind had but one rosy mouth, 
That he might kiss them all from north to south. 


As a song, too, it is effective and vigorous, 
when provided with a sufficient chorus, 


A fair good health to every gentle maiden, 
Who still in virgin freshness grows ! 

Health to the matron grave, with years o’erladen, 
W hose temples age crowned with snows ! 
CHORUS. 

But each give a health, ere he drink to the rest, 
Thrice fondly repeated, to her he loves best ! 


Health to the princess on her throne of splendour, 
That well her golden crown beseems ! 
To humble maid, with crown that wild-flowers lend her, 
Whose eye with modest virtue beams ! 
But each, &e. &c. 


Health to the child in slumber’s sweet caresses, 
On wakeful mother’s bosom laid ! 
To her whose heart the lovely nursling presses, 
Be next a brimming goblet paid ! 
But each, &c. &e. 


Health to the sylph whose cheek fair colours, blending 
With snow the morning blushes, grace ! 
To the brown reaper o’er her sickle bending, 
We drain, as well, one hearty glass ! 
But each, &c. &e. 
Health be to her whom love's dear triumph blesses, 
Who deems her bliss, like Heaven's, entire ! 
Nor less to her whom sadness lone oppresses, 
And love torments with mocked desire ! 
But each, &c. &c. 
Health to the maid whom circling graces favour, 
Who loves the dance, and song, and joy ! 
And her, the virgin prone to musings graver, 


Whom duties, freely sought, employ ! 
But each, &c. &e. 


All were vouchsafed us by the heavenly Giver, 

Our hearts to better and to bless : 

All, all to us shall be the image ever 
Uf good and fair in fairest dress ! 
CHORUS. 
Fill, then, your glasses, your glances uplift ; 
Thank, in glad choruses, Heaven for its gift ! 

A more homely and a stronger vein of tender- 
ness, without one atom of sickly sentiment, will 
be found in the delightful Old-German song we 
shall now quote. It is an utterance of such 
manly and fervent love as flourishes only in 
generous natures ; and is expressed with a plain- 
ness that enhances its warmth. In the original, 
there is a rustic earnestness of language which 
we have in vain attempted to preserve. The 
author is Simon Dach. 

Annie of Tharau is she whom I court ; 
She is my being, my life, my support ! 
Annie of Tharau her heart doth incline, 
Loving or grieving, in answer to mine ! 
Annie of ! my riches, my good ! 
Soul of my body, my flesh and my blood ! 


Though the stone sett tn, cast fanagente chap} cision, 
We two are plighted to bear them alike— 
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Sickness, hard usage, and trouble, and pain, 

Only the closer our love-knot shall strain ! 

Annie of Tharau ! my joy, my sunshine ! 

All mine own being is clasped around thine ! 
Straight asa palm-tree shoots upwards again, 
After some yielding to tempest and rain, 

So the love in us grows mighty and great, 

After much sorrow and hardship of fate ! 

Annie of Tharau ! my riches, my good ! 

Soul of my body, my flesh and my blood ! 

Wert theu e’er torn from this bosom, mine own— 
Yea, wert thou dwelling where scarce the sun’s known— 
Iron and dungeons, the waste nor the sea, 
Armies of foes should not keep me from thee ! 
Annie of Tharau ! my joy, my sunshine ! 

All mine own being is clasped around thine ! 

As a contrast to the above, we subjoin an 
exquisite little serenade by Goethe, in which the 
complaint of unreturned affection is breathed in 
murmurs like the wailing of an Eolian harp. 
The fanciful tenderness of this strain is no less 
true than the simple warmth of the preceding 
one to that passion which moves every chord of 
the human heart, the lightest as well as the 
deepest. In this class of songs, Goethe is quite 
unrivalled ; his melody is inimitable. 


Oh ! while the soft dream’s o’er thee, 
Half listen, as I pour 

My love and song before thee. 
Sleep on! what wouldst thou more ? 


And as my lyre is sighing, 
Stars smile all heaven o’er, 
To hallow love undying. 
Sleep on ! what wouldst thou more ? 


The power of love undying 
Uplifts me, and I soar, 

From earth’s disturbance flying. 
Sleep on ! what wouldst thou more ? 


The strife of worldly dealing 
For thee I long forswore, 
Too oft to silence stealing. 
Sleep on ! what wouldst thou more ? 
Thou bidst me wake thus lonely, 
Yet wilt not hear---I pour 
Song on thy slumbers only. 
Sleep on! what wouldst thou more ? 

This delicate lament is no unfit prelude to one 
of almost equal sweetness, by Jacobi, the pathos 
of which is nevertheless deeper ; for its sadness 
is more than a lover’s melancholy. The burden 
of the song is not the less real for being clothed 
in poetical imagery. It-is a plaintive common- 
tary on the old strain— 

Mal hay que fia, 
A gente que pasa ! 
Whither be the violets gone--- 
Those that bloomed of late so gay, 
And, in fragrant garlands strown, 
Decked the blooming ilower-Queen’s way ? 
Youth ! alas! the spring must fly--- 
Yonder violets withered lie ! 
Whither are the roses fled 
We so gaily singing bound, 
When the brow of shepherd maid 
And the herdsman’s hat was crowned ? 
Maiden ! summer days must fly--- 
Yonder roses withered lie ! 
Lead me then the brook beside 
That refreshed the violets pale, 
And in murmurs low did glide 
Dowuwards to the quiet vale. 
Air and sun were scorching sore--- 
Yonder brooklet flows no more ! 





Take me then io yonder bower, 
Where the summer roses grew ; 
Where, in love’s confiding hour, 
Swain and maiden came to woo. 
Wind and hail were pelting sore--- 
Yonder bower is green no more ! 


Tell me where the maid is flown--- 
Her I saw, one summer day, 
O’er the violets stooping down, 
Lowly fiower, as sweet as they ! 
Youth ! alas ! all beauty dies--- 
Withered, too, the maiden lies ! 


Whither has the poet strayed--- 
He that o’er the chequered plains, 
Sung of violet, rose, and maid, 
Brook and bower, in pleasant strains ? 
Maiden ! life for ever flies--- 
Withered, too, the singer lies ! 

But melancholy is by no means the prevailing 
character of the German’s songs. He is no idle 
repiner by profession ; and if at times subdued 
by the mournful aspect of life, he is ready, at 
others, to share heartily in its pleasures, and to 
enjoy a loud laugh at its drolleries. There is 
no reason why we should refuse to join him in 
this exercise ; and here is an occasion presented 
us by honest Klamer Schmidt, in his humorous 
ballad of the “ Fair of Life.” The satire has no 
bitterness, although it be a little reugh on the 
tongue. 

I sing vou a ballad of life and its fair, sirs : 

Full raany frequent it, and cheapen bad ware, sirs ; 
And, thinking right jewels secured by their choice, 
Take home from the market mere tinsel and toys. 


There’s one !---he’s by far the chief fool : how he rages, 
All breathlessly greedy, through booths and by stages, 
And chaffers and bargains for glittering sand 

That Fate the next minute may dash from his hand ! 


The other’s more cunning: he wrestles for places 


And titles of honour. ‘They’re burdensome graces ; 
But this may console, when they weary and vex, 
That fame brays aloud, and the mob bow their necks. 


The third, he’s for beauty so longing and tender, 

His life, the whole world, he would gladly surrender, 
In eyes that enchant him his heaven to survey. 

Ah! heard he none whisper that charms will decay ? 


The price-list of Bacchus’ rare blessings entrances 
A fourth with its promise. 7 is number he fancies, 
And that must be purchased. Alas! saw he not 
The gout as it lurks in the cask of the sot ? 


*Tis the fifth that the crown of the merchandise chooses : 
The toys that catch others he freely refuses--- 

Ilis jewel is health ; and his care, to engage 

The friendship of wisdom to cheer him in age. 


Long life to the Fifth ! the true king of right reason ! 
Might I visit the fair, as a Fate, for a season, 

On him my whole stuff would I gladly expend, 

And leave not a rag to the fools that attend. 

Having fallen into a humorous vein, we may 
as well pursue it a little further. Here is the 
very song we were looking for, in charity to the 
impatient reader ; who, having doubtless been 
taught to believe that Germans do nothing else 
but eat sauer kraut, spin metaphysics, and 
smoke out of immense pipes, has been amazed to 
find none of these matters hitherto commemo- 
rated. In this strain, of no peculiar worth 
indeed, he will find tobacco sufficiently conspicu- 
ous ; although, to render it tractable in an Eng- 
lish dress, we have been forced to take some 
liberty with the name of the magnificent weed—- 
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- which we bespeak the indulgence of the 
wtlept. 
Of croaking fools that whine profanely 
At life’s disasters, there’s a pack : 
Me grief assails and pinches vainly, 
Blest with a pipeful of taback. 
But just to-day quite changed the case is— 
To-day my wonted taste is slack ; 
And gladly for a maiden's graces, 
I'd pledge my pipe of best taback ! 


The soldier *gainst his will a-fasting, 
The sailer that his grog must lack, 
Beguiles the vain desire of tasting, 
With help of pipe and mild taback. 
But comes some pearl of pretty wenches—- 
At once his heart begins, tick-tack ! 
The joy within him even quenches 
His smoking pipeful of taback. 


For me, I hold the doctrine stoutly 
Maintained by famous Major Crack ; 
Because, like him, I prize devoutly 
Both comely maidens and taback. 
By war’s outrageous din unshaken, 
He still kept safe in haversack, 
A picture from his mistress taken, 
And his dear pipe, to puff taback. 

Punch follows tobacco as naturally as rain 
comes after a south-wester. Here is a punch- 
song, and—by Schiller !—the philosopher—the 
tragic poet! We see our Glasgow readers 
already on the alert, arrectis auribus. It may be 
questioned, indeed, whether any, even the most 
learned, in that city renowned for its brewage 
of “the materials,” have been until now apprized 
that their favourite compound was a symbol, as 
well as a mystery ; or that it was typical of the 
high matters here expounded by the poet. As 
one of those trifles which betray an infinity of 
character, this little song tells more of the 
peculiar bent of Schiller’s mind, than a volume 
of criticism. Here we see the purpose which 
moulded every object, common as well as sublime, 
into an image of the ideal. ‘ What!” the 
reader may exclaim, “ even a punch-bowl ?” 
the song answer for us. 

Four primal elements, 
Inly combined, 


Build up the universe, 
Fashion mankind. 


Press ye the citron’s star, 
Juicy and sour ;— 

Life has an inner heart, 
Sharp at the core. 


Now with mild sugar juice 
Mingled between, 

Temper the influence, 
Burning and keen. 


Forth let the water gush, 
Bounding and clear ; 
Water encompasseth 
Calmly the sphere. 


Now let the spirit drop 
Trickling adown ;— 

Spirit to life a life 

Giveth alone. 

Ere the fresh perfume dies, 
Straight be it quaffed ;— 
Only while glows the spring, 
Quickens the draught, 


We suspect that more than one heresy will 
have been detected in Schiller’s doctrine; but 


Let | 
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this is said sous correction. Inthe meanwhile, 
having thus fallen sidelong amongst the cups, 
we mayas well give one specimen (or rather 
imitation) of a regular German drinking song, 
and one of the most outrageous of the sort, 
enough to paralyze a whole bevy of Temperance 
Societies. It goes to the stirring air— Heu ! 
heu! ericht mir Nectar,” which Phillips used 
to sing with such unction and applause some 
five yearsago, The original is not in M. Klauer’s 
collection. 
Fill! fill a goblet brimming, 
Fit for buoyant mirth to swim in! 
When the wine-god lends me wings, 
What care I for laws or kings ? 
State and rules 
Were made for fools— 


He alone is great and free 
Who can drink as deep as we ! 


Love from sober crews escapes, 
To toy with Bacchus and his grapes ; 
Laughs, and dips 
His arrow tips 
In every foaming beaker ; 
Then to timid suitors teaches 
Bold addresses, winning speeches— 
All that smart 
By woman's art, 
Drink till pain grow weaker ! 
Fill! fill a goblet brimming, 
To the pretty craft of women! 
Let them pout !—its full lip bears 
Kisses quite as sweet as theirs ! 


Pour! pour the magic liquor, 

Till the bright thought flashes quicker, 

And the heart exults in song, 

And the pulse of joy beats strong ! 
Lo! the sprite 
Of wild delight 

Flutters v’er the goblet’s brim ! 

Let me quaff, and soar with him! 


Fill! fill a goblet brimming, 

Fit for dancing souls to swim in ! 
All the gems of Fancy’s mine 
Borrow brighter hues from wine! 


It is time to turn to inspirations from a nobler 
source ; and, in so doing, let us first pay a will- 
ing tribute of gratitude to Tschokke, author of 
the following patriotic song, and of alittle book, 
but one that will survive many works of more 
pretension—his “ Switzerland's History.” This 
is indeed a precious volume, full of simple, manly 
eloquence, worthily employed in recording the 
noblest story that the world has yet heard. It 
is a book that makes the heart beat and the eye 
swim as youreadit ; in a word—and what higher 
praise can be given ?—it is worthy to be read by 
grey-haired men to their children, on the very 
hearths which, in old time, sent forth the men of 
Griitli and Morgarten, to consummate their noble 
sacrifice in the face of Heaven, and on the majes- 
tic altar of their native mountains—a light and 
an example to all ages! This is a digression ; 


but it is to pay a debt, long owing, for pleasure 
enjoyed and good received—a duty so nearly 
religious as to supersede trifling considerations. 
The following song is one of werning and appeal. 
It is still customary, in several German towns, 
for the watchmen to chant a rugged stave, gene- 
rally containing some trite adage or common- 
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place moral, as he calls the hour at night. Al- 
luding to this custom, the poet personifies the 
servile party in his country, as one of these 
night-birds, groping about in the sunshine, and 
seeking to persuade his neighbours that all are 
as dark as himself. The moral, we fancy, might 
suit other countries as well as Switzerland. 


Hear, gentles all! I give you warning, 
The hour is late, the night is deep ; 
At such a time, so far from morning, 
Who'd still be wake ?—’tis well to sleep ! 
—The fool through dusty glasses blinking 
Sees not the sun in open day ! 
Let him be hush, that will go winking ; 
He dotes that shuns the golden ray ! 
But croak the dotards as they will— 
In Switzerland ’tia daylight still! 


Hear, sirs! Your psalms of penance patter— 
They're safe, and none suspected make : 
But still the sound of beakers’ clatter— 
The sun is down—suspicion’s ’wake ! 
—When Switzers glad carouse together, 
And friends to friends their hearts resign, 
Ne’er sinks the sun, nor darkens either— 
It shines in Heaven, it beams in wine ! 
So let the mole grub where he will— 
In Switzerland "tis daylight still ! 


Hear, gentles all! ‘Till morn be dozing, 
Draw nightcaps o’er your ears, and snore--- 
On me and mine your trust reposing, 
We'll gladly watch at fold and door. 
—The Swiss is still his own best warder--- 
In his own house the lord he stands ; 
And, of his native land the guardian, 
Entrusts it not to strangers’ hands! 
So, warn the stranger as he will— 
In Switzerland ’tis daylight still ! 
fear, gent'es! Seek to live securely ; 
For waking calls for thoughtful pains ; 
And thinking leads to danger, surely— 
So quench your lights, as use ordains, 
— Though all around, behind, before us, 
The brains of men to blocks ve wrought, 
We, Swiss, will laugh and sing in chorus— 
** Who dares think freely, well has thought !”’ 

Let light-destroyers preach their ftill— 

In Switzerland ’tis daylight still ! 

Hear, sirs! With backs so little supple, 
You ne’er may Fortune's grace expect--- 

Bow then, as bend your neighbours, double ; 
And live as modish arts direct. 

—Begone, with foreign modes and favour ! 
Ours be the virtues strong of yore ; 

Were Freedom crushed, with none to save her, 
The earth would find the Swiss no more ! 

F But sons of night may groan their fill— 

In Switzerland ’tis daylight still ! 

Having now extracted pretty liberally from 
M. Klauer’s “ Anthology,” we may continue ou 
specimens of German song from other source: 
The next shall be one of the many martial strait 
which were rife during the war of liberation. Some 
of these, by the lamented Korner, have already 
been introduced to the reader;* the following 
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And heard ye not the trumpet call 7 Up, troopers al! 
to horse ! ; 

‘Tis he, the old Field-Marshal, spurs like lightning on 
his course ! 


How proudly and how joyously his noble horse he rides ! 
And, ho! with what a biting sweep his good broadsword 
he guides! 
CHORUS. 


Up, hearts ! and away ! ’tis the Germans’ array--- 
The Germans are riding and shouting ‘* huzza !”” 


Oh, marked ye but his clear blue eye, like kindled beacon 
glow ? . ‘ 

Oh, saw ye how his snowy hair is waving round his brow ? 

Right strength and heat, like generous wine, his age 
doth still retain, 


' And so to conquer shall he ride o’er many a battle plain. 


He was the man, when all was lost and every heart 
dismayed, 

That still to Heaven, in steadfast hope, upraised his 
shining blade ; 

Then swore he by its biting edge, right wrathfully and 
stern, 
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men learn! 


He kept his oath ; and when abroad the royal summons 
rang, 

Oh, how the hoary stripling up to the saddle sprang ! 

Then he it was that fairly put the vermin to the rout, 

And with an iron besom clean swept the land through- 
out. . 


By Lutzen on the meadow, there kept he such’h coil, 
Some thousands of the enemy lost breath in that turmoil, 


_ And thousands from the battle-field right speedily did 


strain, 


- And full ten thousand lay them down that never rose 


— go 


—“ Blucher’s Song”—written by Arndt, is one 


of the finest of his numerous stirring lyrics, and 
deserves the popularity it has acquired. During 
the period when the strife was actually raging, 
a song like thia was worth an army; even now, 
as we read it by the fireside, we seem to hear 
the blast of the trumpet, and see the fierce old 
warrior charging at the head of his squadrons, 
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again ! 

At Katzbach, on the Weser-stream, likewise he kept 
his oath ; 

For there he taught the French to swim---to learn they 
were but loath. 

Good night, Messieurs! sail pleasantly down to the 
Baltic sea ! 

The swallow of a northern whale your proper bed will 
be! 

At Wurtemberg, hard by the Elbe, how hotly he pressed 
through ! 

Nor ditch nor bulwark saved the French, although they 
were not few. 

No choice had they, but rose and ran, like hares across 
the bent, 

And after them the stout old boy a hearty “ holla !” 
sent. 


By Leipsic, on the Plauen-stream, oh, "twas a glorious 
fight ! 

There did he dim the Frenchman’s star, and crush his 
power outright ; 

There still enough the spoilers lay---he finished their 
campaign ! 

And there he won his marshal’s staff upon the smoking 


plain. 

Then blow the trumpet lustily ! Up, troopers all ! to 
horse ! 

Phere sy. ais the old Field-Marshal, with glory, on his 
course, 


Upon the Rhine, beyond the Rhine, the German arms 
to wield--- 


Go on! thou tried and valiant sword ! and Ciod shall be 
thy shield ! 

If this be not the true tones which rouse the 
heart of a people, we know not how the chord 
that shall stir them may be struck. To us every 
note seems full of the right harmony—t heenergy, 
the rough scorn, the swiftness and exiultation of 


the several strains, each alike genuine and 
excellent, 
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or current 


The Burschen-Lieder, 
amongst the students at the German universi- 


songs 


ties, form a class by themselves. With a good 
deal of slang and froth, such as might be ex- 
pected in the ditties of these very uproarious 
sons of learning, there are many capital things 
in the Commers-bicher, which contain their 
settled favourites; and the music is generally 
excellent. We must give one specimen; pre- 
mising that the term Philister, now almost be- 
come part of the German language, was invented 
by. the students, and applied to those, not of the 
university, whom it was their pleasure to con- 
sider hostile or unworthy. Here is their own 
description of the cognomen :— 
Know yea Philistine at sight ? 
I'll paint him to a tittle :--- 
Where’er a cautious, sullen wight 
Creeps as if stones were brittle, 
And roofs an empty pate with thatch 
Of caxon, periwig, or scratch : 
Tis he !---Sir Philistine we call him— 
The Devil and his beadle maul him ! 
Who, when the grape’s-blood from the Rhine 
In manly bosoms tingles, 
That drink of gods, with gander-wine, 
In puling tipple mingles ; 
And, where rejoicing songs arise, 
Makes faces sour, and groans and sighs : 
*Tis he !—Sir Philistine we call him— 
The Devil and his beadle maul him! 


Who evermore of times of need 
And state diseases snive!s ; 
And every bold and manly deed 
With vulgar scoffs be-drivels ; 
And calls the muses’ art a curse, 
Because they will not gorge his purse : 
"Tis he !—Sir Philistine we call hin— 
The Devil and his beadle maul him ! 
In short, whoe’er on earth looks down, 
With dullard pride inflated, 
As though for his great self alone 
By our good God created ; 
And looks, in stupid arrogance, 
That when he whistles, all shal! dance ; 
A Philistine we ever call him! 
The Devil and his beadle maul him ! 

Were it not for the unchristianity of the thing, 
few would be disposed to refuse an “ Amen!” to 
the wish so heartily expressed. The song alto- 
gether is full of character and effect ;—tameness, 
indeed, is not the besetting fault of any of the 
Burschen songs. 


We have purposely reserved to the last, our | 


mention of a most delightful class of lyrics, in 
the manner of the ancient national ballads, 
which several of the modern poets of Germany 
have imitated with exquisite success. The 
stock of genuine originals of this kind, in the 
different dialects of the country, is exceedingly 
rich, At present, we must restrict ourselves to 
later imitations. Some of Goethe's beautiful 
ballads have already been rendered into English ; 
we shall, therefore, prefer taking our selections 
from less celebrated authors. Without offering 
any comment on the following—for, surely, they 
will not be thought to require an express recom- 
mendation—we may begin with this wild and 
touching strain by Chamisso, It is from the 
Lithuanian :-- 
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THE WIDOW'S SON. 
The swans with war songs came sweeping by ; 
‘‘ To horse ! to horse !” was the grating cry. 
The youngest sons to the host were bound— 
They rode from all the castles 
We bear great sorrow, and sore complain, 
When one goes forth there’s none will remain. 
My bridegroom ! my brother! my son, my son! 
Thou art gone, alas !—to the wars art gone ! 
We women the man-at-arms must dight--- 
Thy bride must fasten the plame aright. 
Thy sister leads out the war-horse great ; 
The mother unlocks thee the court-yard gate. 
Oh, when, my bridegroom! my brother ! my son ! 
When comest thou back ? Now quickly make known ! 
When air, and water, and land are freed, 
I stay no longer: then come I with speed. 
And air, and water, and land are free--- 
Why tarries he longer ?—why comes not he ? 
Now forth to meet him, we women will ; 
And see him coming afar, from the hill. 
There wait the women, watching the way 
Along the vale, where the sunbeams lay. 
And the sun rose high, the sup sank low ; 
They spy no horseman riding below. 
Now smokes the dust, now comes at speed 
A war-horse onwards—none rides on the steed ! 
They up and caught him, and question near--- 
My horse, what brings thee masterless here ? 
Base jade, hast left thy master alone ? 
Where tarries my bridegroom, my brother, my son ? 
They struck him down in the battle keen ; 
They made his bed in the valley green ; 
They left me loose, to run as I might ; 
I have brought the tidings in woful plight. 
There flew three swans with wailing song ; 
They're seeking a grave the meadow along. 
And, when they found it, each lighted down : 
At foot, and head, and side, stood one. ., 
At head the sister, at foot the bride ; 
‘The grey old mother stooped at the side. 
Oh, wo and alas! we three forlorn ! 
Js none will join us while thus we mourn ? 
Then, stooping him down, the sun "gan say--- 
1’il bear my part as well as I may : 
Nine days I mourn in a misty pall; 
The tenth, I will not be seen at all. 
The bride mourned on till the third week passed ; 
The sister’s mourning three years did last; 
The mother her mourning kept alway, 
Till, all outworn, in the grave she lay. 

From the pathos (we had almost said ghastli- 
ness) of this dirge-like chant, let us seek relief 
in the milder strains of Uhland, whose ballads 
are almost the sweetest things in the German 
language. He has the gift by inheritance, as a 
Swabian ; and the minnes'ngers of his native 
kingdom would have no reasen to be ashamed of 
their successor. Here is his “ Lay of the Gold- 
smith’s Daughter :”— 

There stood a goldsmith in his stall, 
Around him gems and pearl :— 
‘“* The dearest of my jewels all 
Art thou, my daughter liclena ! 
My well-heloved girl!” 
A buxom knight came ing im: 


‘“* Now save thee, maiden ’ 
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And welcome, trusty goldsmith mine ! 
Make me a precious co 
For my sweet bride to wear.” 
And when the cirelet all was wrought, 
And quickly glinting shone, 
Fair Helen hung, in mournful thought— 
When none, be sure, could see her— 
On her white arm the crown, 
‘“ Alas! the bride how blest is she 
On whom this band may shine! 
Oh, gave yon gentle knight to me 
A wreath of common roses, 
What joyful heart were mine 


Eftsoons, the knight came stepping in; 
The gaud he strictly eyed :--- 
“ Now set me, trusty goldsmith mine, 
A ring with precious diamonds, 
For my sweet plighted bride.” 
And when the ring was rarely wrought 
With costly diamonds bright, 
Fair Helen drew it, sad of thought— 
When none, be sure, could see her— 
Half on her finger white. 
“‘ Alas! the bride how blest is she 
For whom these diamonds shine ! 
Oh, gave yon gentle knight to me 
From his brown locks one ringlet, 
What joyful heart were mine!” 


Eftsoons, the knight came stepping in ; 
The ring he closely eyed:— 
“Thy cunning, worthy goldsmith mine, 
Has wrought these presents rarely 
For my sweet plighted bride, 
** But now, to see how fit they be, 
Come, fairest maiden, now, 
That I may know approved on thee 
My true love’s bridal jewels ;--- 
She's even fair as thou!” 
*T was early on a holiday, 
When that sweet maiden was 
Bedight with special care alway, 
All in her bravest garments, 
As she was bound to mass. 


With lovely shame, all burning red, 
Before the knight she shook. 
He set the frontlet on her head, 
The ring drew on her finger, 
And then her white hand took :--- 
“Sweet Helen! Helen dearly tried! 
The time for jest is spent— 
Thou art of all the fairest bride, 
For whom the golden coronal, 
For whom the ring was meant.” 
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Of the following ballad, by the same author, 
(the last we can give,) we must not say all that 
‘3 in our heart, lest sober readers should condemn 
the praise as exaggerated. In the original, to 
vur eyes, it is faultless, Nearly all that can be 
sought in this class of lyric—a simple yet strik- 
ing and touching theme, vivid and dramatic 
narrative, and a melody like the sound of silver 
bells—are united in this delicate little treasure, 
with acertain wildness that seems borrowed from 
a time immeasurably remote. We have taken 
more pains in translating this than with all the 
others put together—and the version isa failure 
after all ! 


Three maidens stood on the castle wall, 
They looked adown the vale ; 

Their sire came on his charger tall, 
Beclad in coat of mail. 

“ Welcome, Sir Father! a fair welcome ! 
What hast thou brought thy children ? 

Ali we were meek at home,” 
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‘* My daughter in the yellow vest, 
I thought of thee to-day, 
Rich garments ever please thee best, 
Thy joy is brave array: 
This chain of ruddy gold I tore 
From a bold knight and haughty ;— 
Gave him his death therefor.” 


About her snowy neck apace 
The lady clasped the chain; 
And down she went unto the place 
Where she descried the slain :— 
“ Thou liest like any felon here ! 
And art a knightly noble, 
And art my true love dear !” 


She raised him in her arms, and bare 
To the house of God adown; 

In his father’s tomb she laid him there, 
With much lament and moan. 

The chain that on her neck was tied 
She straitly drew around it, 

And sank the grave beside. 





Two maidens stood on the castle wall, 
They looked adown the vale ; 

Their sire came on his charger tall, 
Beclad in coat of mail. 

& Welcome, Sir Father ! a fair welcome! 
What hast thou brought thy children ? 

Both we were meek at home.” y 


“‘ My daughter in the grassgreen yest, 
I thought of thee to-day. 

The hunter’s sport delights thee best 
All inthe greenwood gay: 

This spear, with golden bands, I tore 
From the wild huntsman yonder ;—~ 

Gave him his death therefor.” 


The spear in her lily hand she bent««« 
The spear her father brought ; 

And to the forest green she went-«« 
Death was the chase she sought. 

There lay, beneath the linden-shade, 
With his true blood-hound near him, 

Her love in slumber dead. 


“ I keep the tryst beneath the tree, 
I promised, true love dear!” 
Then in her heart all suddenly 
She plunged the pointed spear. 
In that cool shade they slumber well—~ 
Small wood-birds warbled o’er them, 
Green leaves upon them fell. 





One maiden stood on the castle wall, 
She looked adown the vale; 

Her sire came on his charger tall, 
Beclad in coat of mail. 

“ Welcome, Sir Father! a fair welcome! 
What hast thou for thy daughter ? 

All meek I kept at home.’’ 


“ My daughter in the vest of white, 
My thought of thee has been, 

In flowers thou ever didst delight 
More than in golden sheen : 

This bloom, all silver bright, I tore, 
For thee, from the bold gardener ;—= 

Gave him his death therefor.” 


‘*¢ Alas ! how grew he so perverse ? 
Why didst thou slay him there ? 





The flowers that he was wont to nurse i 
Will pine for want of care !” | 
“ He bore him strangely bold; and said, j 
The fairest flower that blossomed 3 
He kept for his own maid.” 


The flower that gentle lady laid iM 
Upon her tender breast ; ; 
She went and sought the garden shade & 
She ever loved the best. s 
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There rose a freshly-turfed mound— 
There, midst the pale white lilies, 
She sate her on the ground. 


«© Oh, could I die this very hour, 
Like my dear sisters all! 

I cannot wound me with this flower, 
So soft it is, and small !” 

All pale and sick at heart, she eyed 
The small flower, till it faded— 

Till she sank down and died. 


We have, we fear, exceeded our limits, and 





vet it seems as if we had barely madea begin- 
ning. The subject is nearly inexhaustible ; and, 
if the examples we have given should occasion 
the wish for moré, wé shall not be at a loss for 
means to gratify it. The only difficulty will 
arise from the rival claims of so many favourites, 
each demanding the preference. What would 
have been the “ Judgment of Paris” if the contest 
had lain between, not three, but three thousand 
beauties ? Vv. 
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BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
NO. L--VISIT TO THE GREAT JESUIT COLLEGE OF STONYHURST, IN LANCASHIRE. 


Tue increase of the Roman Catholics, of late | 
years, in England, has excited a good deal of | 


surprise and curiosity, as to its real cause, in the 
public mind. We have been so accustomed to 
speak and write of Popery as a gross and palp- 
pable error—as a superstition that has written 
its own character in the annals of nearly all 
civilized nations, in fire and blood, and, at the 
same time, to boast of the march of intellect in 
the present age—that to hear of people—and 
these, too, often educated and influential—every 
now and then adopting this old, and, as we had 
accustomed ourselves to hope, nearly worn-out 
creed; to see Catholic chapels springing up in 
our towns, and convents, and finally monas- 





teries, once more reviving in our fair fields, | 
which had, for ages, witnessed only the ruins of | 


such fabrics—was matter of no irrational astonish- 
ment. The Duke of Newcastle has trumpeted 
his alarm on this subject in the House of Lords ; 
and many less bigoted, less politically mad, and 
more disposed than I take his Grace of Clum- 
ber to be, to allow of perfect liberty of con- 
science and opinion, have partaken of that alarm 
too. The No-Popery cry has not been without 
its effect. I cannot say that fears from this 
quarter ever affected me. I have too much faith 
in the established power of Protestantism—esta- 
blished, I mean, in the true sense ; too much in 
that of a free press, and in the good sense of 
the Catholics themselves—to dread any insane 
attempt to restore the religious despotism which 
England shook off, once and for ever. 
recorded my opinion of the historical character 
of the Catholic Church in the “ History of 
Priestcraft”—of the present character of it in 
this country, we may speak hereafter; it is, 
however, only justice to that Church to say 
here, that “The History of Priestcraft” itself, 
and all history, prove that the historical cha- 
racter of the Catholic would have been the his- 
torical character of any other church ALLIED TO 
The State: it would have been a bloody and 
persecuting ehurch. The Church of England 
soon gave gory evidence of this; the Puritans 
themselves soon confirmed it, in New England. 
It is not my business here to vindicate or assail 
the religious opinions of the Catholic Church— 


I have | 


it is enough that they are not my opinions; but 
I trust we have now learned sufficient of Christ- 
ianity to allow every man to read and interpret 
his Bible as he can, and enough of experience 
to guard against his religious tenets becoming 
mischievous to his neighbours by their amalga- 
mation with political power. Towards the end 
of this article, one cause of the increase of 
Catholicism amongst us will be made sufficiently 
obvious. 

A college of Jesuits, existing in England in 
the nineteenth century, possessing a large pro- 
perty there, and flourishing, and proselyting 


. the inhabitants all round them—this is a sub- 
_ ject of curious interest ! 


There is something in 
the very name of it that makes us prick up our 
ears, and open our eyes, and prepare to inquire 
and to wonder. At all events—after having 
read the annals of Romish persecution, the his- 
tory of Inquisitions, and of this most subtle and 
distinguished Order itself—this was and has been 
long the effect upon me. When, years ago, I 
heard that there was a Jesuits college at Stony- 
hurst, my curiosity was strongly aroused. To 
imagine the disciples of Ignatius Loyola erecting 
their standard amid the spinners and weavers of 
Lancashire—the fathers of that famous Order 
which had figured so conspicuously in the dark 
annals of the Inquisition ; which had insinuated 
its members into every country and city—into 
the cabinets and councils of all kings; which 


_had so often directed the political power of 





Europe, traversed the vast lands of India and 
America, and moulded savage nations to its 
designs ; of that order so awful in history for 
its peculiar policy, its sagacity, and its tulent, 
coming out into the face of the English people, 
into the full blaze of the freest opinion, into the 
very midst of the jealous and searching scrutiny 
of Protestant sectaries—was a moral phenomenon 
worthy of close attention. One was curious to 
see what system of action these Proteus-like 
priests assumed ; what were the political and 
social maxims they professedly held; by what 
links and lines of sympathy, or, at least, of ac. 
cordance, they sought to connect themselves 
with a population alive with the spirit of freedom 


in all its shapes—in religion, in commeree, ende 
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in government. Accordingly, Mrs Howitt and 
myself took the opportunity, on our way north- 
wards, to visit this interesting place. We went 
thither from Blackburn, where we were spend- 
ing a short time with our friends; and found it a 
delightful drive of ten miles, principally along 
Ribblesdale, in which Stonyhurst is situated. 
After proceeding about two and a half miles 
north of Blackburn, Ribblesdale, one of the 
finest and most extensive vales in England, 
opened upon us, with Stonyhurst conspicuous on 
the opposite side of the valley, on a fine eleva- 
tion, amidst its woods, The building hasa noble 
and commanding aspect, worthy of its situation. 
It was apparently about three or four miles dis- 
tant, and, I suppose, was not much more ; one 
of the Jesuits afterwards telling us that they 
considered it, by the foot-path, a pretty direct 
line, to be about seven miles between Stonyhurst 
and Blackburn; but the carriage road is very 
circuitous, holding down the valley as far as 
Whalley, and then along winding lanes through 
Mitton ; so that it proves a good ten miles. But 
whoever takes the drive will not think it one 
yard too much ; a more delightful one can rarely 
be found. From the first opening of this splendid 
vale, you have Stonyhurst lying full in view; 
Ribchester, the celebrated Roman station, to the 
left, in the level of the valley ; down the vale, to 
the north-east, you have the castle of Clitheroe, 
standing on its bold and abrupt eminence; and 
as you wind along the eastern side of the dale, 
with the Ribble below you on your left, and 
above you on your right, woods and cottages 
with their little enclosures, the ruins of Whalley 
Abbey come in view, and, high beyond, the bare 
and cioud-mottled heights of Pendle Hill. ‘The 
ruins of Whalley Abbey, made so familiar to the 
public by Dr Whittaker’s history, are still very 
extensive and picturesque. Old walls mingled 


with large trecs ; large windows here and there | 


visible, still displaying their tracery ; a house 
with smoking chimneys in the midst, and the 
Calder, a beautiful stream, between high banks, 
running close past— present a very attractive 
whole to the passer-by. Here we crossed a 
bridge and wound away to the left, in a circuit- 
ous course, to Stonyhurst ; in fact, going, ina 
great measure, backward again. The lanes 
through which we drove were fine old pastoral 
lanes, all embowered with tall luxuriant hedges, 
rich with fresh foliage, and sweet with the flowers 
of the elder and the wild rose. 
It was the time of roses; 
We plucked them as we went: 
Hoop. 

For it was, in fact, the 29th of June. So we 
drove on, every few yards catching a peep into 
fields full of grass, or glimpses of fine uplands, 
distant hills, and hanging woods. On our left, 
lying low amongst tall trees, appeared Little 
Mitton manor-house—one of those quaint, an- 
cient, timbered houses with which Lancashire 
abounds. This is remarkable for its galleried 
hall of the age of Henry VIL, of which an en- 
graving may be foundin Whittaker, All about 





us, as we ascended to the greater Mitton, or the 
Mitton, were green and whispering trees, and 
peeps into meadows rich with cattle ; and the 
sound of the two rivers—the Hodder and the 
Ribble, which unite just below—came up to us 
delightfully. Mitton is as singularly as sweetly 
situated on a point of land in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, which runs into Lancashire betwixt 
those streams ; and it is a spot at which I must 
request my readers to pause a moment, not 
merely because in it lie the greater part of the 
Sherburne family, the ancient lords of Stony- 
hurst, but because the village and church of 
Mitton are, of themselves, highly worthy of a 
visit from the lovers of antiquity and of rural 
peace and seclusion. The place is one of the 
most perfect “Nooks of the World;” one of 
those places that, however all the country around 
them be revolutionized by manufactures and 
politics, stand, save for the ravages of time on 
their buildings, as they stood ages age. It is 
most absolutely Old English. The slumber of a 
summer noon lies there profoundly as a trance. 
The low of cattle from a neighbouring croft, or 
the hum of a passing bee, seem the only Jiving 
sounds. ‘The village consists of a few old farm- 
houses—one of whichisa dilapidated monastery—- 
the usual diversification of a blacksmith’s shop, 
a wheelwright’s shop, the parsonage, and little 
garden cottages. It stands surrounded with a 
profusion of trees. The church is a plain, un- 
pretending structure, with a low square tower ; 
hut it delights you as you approach with the green 
sequestered beauty of its churchyard, and, on 
your entrance, with such a group of efligied 
tombs as few village churches can shew. 

We found the old sexton in his little cottage 
by the churchyard gate, supping his porridge, to 
use a Lancashire phrase—for it was twelve 
o'clock ; but, on stating our desire to see the 
church, he set down his porringer and reached 
his keys. The man himself was a character 
worth knowing. He appeared very old, witha 
face that evidently had been a gvod one, and 
that now exhibited much shrewdness and sense 
of office. He was corpulent, and bound his waist 
about with a cord. He was so asthmatic that 
he could hardly breathe, and yet, when we asked 
his age, he replied—“ Oh, I’m nubbut 85 !” 
He seemed, indeed, to regard himself as quite a 
youth, though he had been clerk sixty-four years, 
had seen two or three clergymen out, and had 


_ copied inscriptions, and held a deal of intercourse 


with Dr Whittaker, the historian of Whalley, 
respecting the antiquities of this church. 

On entering the churchyard, the very first 
object was one which spoke greatly in favour of 
the old man. It was the tomb of the late vicar, 
surrounded witb a spacious railing, and, within 
the railing, planted with a hedge of evergreens, 
bays, junipers, box, and arbor-vites. He told us 
that the former clergyman had been very fond of 
evergreens, and so he had planted these about 
his tomb, as he had no surviving relatives on 
the spot to shew this respect to his memory. 
The shrubs had grown bravely ; and he had 
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clipped them square, like a green wall round the 
tomb, and cut them low at its foot, so as to 
allow the inscription to be read. The bottom of 
this verdant screen was newly weeded. He 
always weeded and clipped it once a year, he 
said; he had been doing it these last few days, 
but he had not yet had time “ to ready the 
weeds and clippings away’ —and there they lay. 

As the old man applied his key to a door on 
the north side of the church, we observed an old 
effigy of a knight, in freestone, lying close to the 
wall. ‘“ Yes,” said he, ‘‘ you must notice that, 
and, when you come out of the church, notice it 
again.” He opened the door ; and the sight of 
the white marble tombs, and their extended 
figures, was very striking. They were the tombs 
and effigies of the Sherburnes, executed by 
William Stanton, and mentioned by Whittaker 
in his history of Whalley ; but which our worthy 
sexton described in a way very peculiar to him- 
self, and one infinitely more graphic and piquant. 
They were evidently the pride of his heart ; 
and no wonder—for such an assemblage of 
marble tombs and recumbent figures, I suppose, 
scarcely another country church in England can 
boast. 

The old man, like other show-people, had 
his story by rote ; and, taking his stand before 
every successive monument, gave his account of 
it, and read off the inscription—Latin or Eng- 
lish, legible or illegible, no matter. The first 
to which he turned, was, in fact, what he should 
have shewn last, because it was in memory of 
the last direct male descendant of the Sherburnes; 
but it was a pathetic subject, and, no doubt, 
strongly attracted his sympathies. It was an 
alto relievo of white marble. ‘ This,” said he, 
pointing to the centre figure, a graceful boy, 
‘* was the only son of Sir Nicholas Sherburne ; 
and these,” shewing two chubby lads on either 
hand, ‘‘ were two poor Jads that he took to be 
his playfellows ; and they went to play in the 
gardens, when green fruit was rife, and he eat 
something that was poison, and died at nine 
years of age. Here you see the poor lads weep- 
ing for him, and the tears are running down 
their faces, as natural as life; here the angels 
are cntting down lilies and roses with their 
sickles—the lilies mean that he was cut off in 
his innocence, and the roses in his youth; here, 
the hour-glass, with the sand run out, shews that 
time to him was no more; and here the angels 
are receiving his soul into heaven. That is a 
very affecting thing.” 

But one specimen of our worthy cicerone’s 
style must suffice. We must make shorter 
work of it than he did, and restrict our atten- 
tion to a few particulars, characteristic of the 
cemetery of an old English family. There are 
three tombs, with recumbent figures of knights 
and their ladies, executed with great spirit, 
especially one lady, who is really beautiful. But 
the most singular monument, is one of Richard 
Sherburne, and his lady, who died in’childbed of 
twins, while he was Captain of the Isle of Man, 
in 1591, “and there lieth entombed.” ‘“ That,” 
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said the sexton, “is Old Fiddle-o-God and his 
wife. He went by that name, beccuse, when he 
was in a passion, that was his word.” The pair 
were kneeling aloft on the monument, at an 
altar, opposite each other, in prayer, clad and 
coloured in the quaint style of that age—he in 
his ruff and full-skirted jerkin; she in a black 
gown and hood, falling over the top of her head, 
and with tan-leather gloves on her arms. On 
the compartments below, are ‘seen the twins in 
bed, with their nurses watching by them ; and, 
not far off, monks praying for the lady’s soul. 
However passionate and profane the old gentle- 
man might be, (and not only his speech betrays 
as much, but the inscription itself seems to con- 
firm it, praying most heartily for them— 
“Whose souls God pardon; grant them His 
heavenly pardon,”) yet he has a most ludicrously 
pious look on the monument. 

There are two inscriptions by the Duchess 
Dowager of Norfolk, the daughter of Sir Nicholas 
Sherburne, which are perfect specimens of the 
manner in which great families glorify them- 
selves in their own churches, over the very pit 
of corruption, which one would think enough 
to confound all human greatness. The first is 
to her parents, and conveys a curious picture of 
the times :—* Sir Nicholas Shireburn was a man 
of great humanity, sympathy, and concern for 
the good of mankind, and did many good cha- 
ritable things whilst he lived: he particularly 
set his neighbourhood a-spinning of Jersey wool, 
and provided a man to comb the wool, and a 
woman who taught them to spin, whom he kept 
in his house, and allotted several rooms he had 
in one of the courts of Stonihurst, for them to 
work in; and the neighbours came to spin ac- 
cordingly. Thespinners cameevery day, and span 
as long a time as they could spare, morning and 
afternoon, from their families: this continued 
from April 1699 to August 1701. When they 
all had learned, he gave the nearest neighbours 
each a pound or half a pound of wool ready for 
spinning, and wheel, to set up for themselves ; 
which did a vast deal of good to that north side 
of Kibble in Lancashire. Sir Nicholas Sherburn 
died December 15, 1717. This monument was 
set up by the Dowager Dutchess of Northfolk, in 
memory of the best of fathers and mothers, and 
in this vault designs to be interred herself, 
whenever it pleases God to take her out of this 
world.” 

‘ Lady Sherburn was a lady of excellent 
temper and fine sentiment, singular piety, 
virtue, and charity, constantly employed in doing 
good, especially to the distressed, sick, poor, and 
lame, for whom she kept an apothecary’s shop 
in the house. She continued as long as she lived 
doing great good and charity. She died January 
27, 1722. Besides all other great charities 
which Sir Nicholas and Lady Sherburn did, they 
gave, on All-Souls Day, a considerable deal of 
money to the poor; Lady Sherburn serving 
them with her own hands that day.” 

But this is nothing to the monumental testimony 
to the Honourable Peregrin W idderington;—* In 
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this vault lies the body of the Honourable Pere- 
grin Widderington, The Honourable Peregrin 
Widderington was youngest son of William Lord 
Widderington, who died April 17th, 1743. This 
Peregrin was a man of the strictest friendship 
and honour, with all the good qualities that ac- 
complish a fine gentleman ; he was of so amiable 
a disposition, and so engaging, that he was be.- 
loved and esteemed by all who had the honour 
and happiness of his acquaintance, being ever 
ready to oblige and to act the friendly part on 
all occasions ; firm and steadfast in all his prin- 
ciples—which were delicately fine and good as 
could be wished in any man—he was both sin- 
cere and agreeable in life and conversation. 
He was born May 20th, 1692, and died February 
4th, 1748-9. He was with his brother in the 
Preston affair, 1716, where he lost his fortune, 
with his health, by a long confinement in prison. 
This monument was set up by the Dowager 
Dutches of Norfolk, in memory of the Honour. 
able Peregrin Widderington.” 

“ What! was this her second husband?” we 
inquired, 

«“ Ay,” said the old man, with a knowing 
look, “her tally husband—and that makes a 
difference!’’* 

The rest of the interior of the church is old 
and mean. ‘This aisle, with its proud monu- 
ments, separated by a screen, stands in strange 
contrast, and makes it seem a place where the 
Sherburnes have the glory rather than God. The 
old man now led the way to a curious ancient 
cross in the churchyard, and to the tomb of a 
monk, whose honoured head is still visible upon 
it; and then to the freestone effigies under the 
windows of the Sherburne aisle. The origin of it, 
he said, was this :—When the monuments of the 
Sherburnes came down from London, they were, 
of course, the wonder and the talk of the whole 
country. A common stone-mason, as he sate by 
the ale-house fire at Hurst’s-Green, hearing the 
company extolling them, said, “ Oh, he would 
undertake to cut out as good in common stone.” 
The whole place was scandalised at the man’s 
arrogance ; it was carried to the hall. The 
man was sent for, and desired to make good his 
boast, under penalty of forfeiting their employ- 
ment for ever if he failed. He was to take only 
one view of the figure he pitched upon; and 
twelve months were allowed him to finish it in. 
“ And there it is,” said the sexton, “ as like as 
pea to pea. The man had done it long before 
the year was up; and so surprised were the 
Sherburnes, that they gave him £20, and allowed 
it to be laid under the window of the aisle.’ 

We must now hasten to Stonyhurst College— 
for we have stopped long by the way ; but who 
would not stop awhile at such a pleasant, anti- 
quated place as Mitton? Let my readers look 
upon it as a distinct episode in this account, 








* A provincialism for a lady’s choice not sanctioned 
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We have seen where the Sherburnes lie—let us 
now see where they lived ; and we cannot give a 
better general idea of the place than by transcrib- 
ing the clear and succinct description of it by Mr 
Baines, in his “ History of Lancashire. 

“In the year 1794, the stately mansion of 
Stonyhurst was fixed upon as the seat of an 
English Roman Catholic college. The heads of 
that college having been driven from their 
establishment at Liege by the proscripticns of 
the French Revolution, were induced, in conse- 
quence of the judicious mitigation of the penal 
enactments in England against Catholic semina- 
ries, to seek an asylum in their native country. 
A long lease was accordingly obtained of the 
house and of the college farm, on moderate 
terms, from the late Thomas Wild, Esq. The 
mansion they found much dilapidated from time 
and neglect ; but it is now in a state of complete 
repair, and they have raised, at a great expense, 
a large and handsome new building, with a south- 
east aspect, forming a house admirably adapted 
fur the purpose of education, 

‘In the upper storiesare the dormitories, where 
each student has his little apartment. fhe next 
story consists of the apartments for the profes- 
sors and teachers. Below, are the chambers of 
the president and other directors, with the hall 
of study and philosophical room; the former, 
of seventy-eight feet by twenty feet, is fitted up 
with desks and benches for 220 scholars; but 
they du not at present amount to that number. 
A high throne or pulpit for the prefect, who 
has the charge of the young gentlemen at their 
studies, stands against the wall in the central 
part of the room, so as to command a view of 
each student. This place is devoted to study 
exclusively, Nota word is exchanged between 
the students during the hours allotted to study. 
The philosophical apparatus room is forty-eight 
feet by thirty-three broad; it is ornamented 
with a rich deep frieze; and the instruments 
which are used in the illustration of the different 
branches of natural philosophy, ave deposited in 
this room. A fine painting, by Annibal Caracci, 
of the taking down of the Saviour from the Cross, 
hangs over the fireplace. The exhibition room 
is connected with this apartment by sliding doors. 
This room is adapted for classical or philosophical 
exhibitions—and such exhibitions are frequent 
in the college. 

** On the ground-floor, are the seven school or 
class rooms, where the respective scholars of 
each class recite to their several masters the 
lessons which they have learned in the study, and 
receive lectures. The play-rooms, lavatory, 
drawing-room, music room, and dancing-gallery, 
are also on this floor. Every duty has its own 
fixed time, place, and superintendent. The 
library isa handsome, but small room, It con- 
tains, amongst other valuable works, some highly 
illuminated manuscripts, the prayer-book of the 
queen of Henry VII., and the office in honour 
of the blessed Virgin, which belonged to the per- 
secuted Queen of Scotts. ‘There are also here, 


two or three vellum missals, and several black- 
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letter bouks; a copy of St John’s Gospel; a 
manuscript of the seventh century, found in the 
tomb of St Cuthbert ; with two sculptures in 
ivory, and a painted crucifix—all by Michael 
Angelo ; also, a chest of coins and medals, me- 
dallions of the popes, &c, 

‘‘ The museum is between the western towers ; 
and contains, among many other interesting 
subjects, the private seals of James II. and 
Fenelon; the embroidered cap of Sir Thomas 
More; his seal, when Under-Treasurer ; and 
his original George,* when Lord Chancellor, 
with this inscription—‘ O passi graviora dabit 
his quoque finem ;’ several remarkable vases, 
pixes, and crosses ; witha number of transatlan- 
tic curiosities, presented by C. Waterton, Esq. 
of Walton Hall, in the county of York ; a good 
collection of minerals and shells; bronze casts 
of the Cwsars, and plaster casts of the martyr- 
dom of the Apostles; and the cabinet of the 
learned Queen Christina of Sweeden. The 
merits and promise of this museum, are not 
known, or we should find here more monuments 
of Roman antiquity from Ribchester. A Roman 
altar, dedicated to the mother goddesses, by a 
captain of the Asturias, has, however, been 
lately rescued from the rubbish of a neighbour- 
ing farm-yard, and now stands on more classical 
ground, in the garden of Stonyhurst. This rare 
piece of antiquity proves to be the identical 
altar which the venerable Camden, in 1603, saw 
near Ribchester. The altar is thirty-three 
inches high, by twenty-two inches broad, and the 
inscription at length may be read thus :— 


Dis Matrisus Marcus INGENUIUS ASIATICUS DEcURIO 
ALA ASTRUM SUSCEPIUM SOLVIT LIBENS LUBENS MERITO, 


‘© The recreation-hall of the Professorsis a mag- 
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nificent gallery, ninety feet by twenty, in theold | 


house, running parallel with the study ; the 
grand tapestry of which room was renewed by 
the Duke of Norfolk. ‘The refectory, which is 
of the dimensions of sixty feet by twenty, was 
the baronial hall of the Sherburnes ; its ceiling, 
frieze, and floor, are magnificent. The new 
building is three hundred feet long, and fronts 
the extensive play-ground and gardens. The 
public rooms in the new, as well as in the old 
buildings, are constructed on a noble scale. The 
area of the house, play-grounds, and gardens, 
comprises a space about equal to that on which 
stood Roman Ribchester—upwards of ten acres. 

‘Such is the college in which many of the sons 
of the Catholic nobility and gentry of this coun- 





try, are educated. Here they are taught to 
respect and cherish the laws and constitution of | 
their country, and to place a due estimate upon 
the advantages of a polite and classical education. | 
“ The character of the population, like that of | 
the lands round the college, is much improved 
during the last thirty years; and many of the 
poor of the neighbourhood are fed and clothed 
by the institution. The political importance of 
large Catholic establishments of this kind, is 
well known to the legislature ; and wise was that 
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monarch and that Parliament which relaxed the 
severity of the penal laws, and invited the Catho- 
lic exiles from foreign countries and colleges, to 
spend their fortunes and their lives in their own 
country. 

“ The stately pile of Stonyhurst, with its towers 
and park-like grounds, forms a magnificent object 
to the whole of the surrounding country ; and 
the prospects which it gompands are bold, rich, 
and beautiful. Eastward, appears the pictur- 
esquely-wooded valleys of the Hodder and the 
Ribble ; the castle of Clitheroe is seen crowning 
the summit of an insulated hill; and the vast 
mass of Pendle closes the view. Southward, 
appear the high grounds of Blackburn parish, 
and the windings of the Ribble towards Rib- 
chester. The principal part of the edifice is to 
the west ; looking ever the park and grounds, 
which are ornamented with clumps of plantation, 
The geographical situation of Stonyhurst is ten 
miles to the north of Blackburn, the post-town 
of the establishment, and is equi-distant from 
Clitheroe, Whalley, and Ribchester. 

“On the south angle of the frent of the college, 
a large and handsome Catholic church or chapel 
is now erecting, partly by subscription and 
partly out of the college funds, in the Tudor 
style of architecture, after a design by J. J. 
Scholes, Esq. The first stone of the structure 
was laid in 1832; and it will, when finished, be 
dedicated to St Peter.” 

On approaching this interesting place, we 
found two roads, one diverging to the right, the 
other to the left. We took the right, which led 
us, through pleasant, bowery lanes—the fine 
buildings shewing themselves, ever and anon, 
over the trees—to the lodges, the usual way of 
entrance. Here, visiters are expected to use 
the hospitality of the place, by giving their 
horses and carriages into the hands of the groom, 
who takes all possible care of them during their 
stay. As we were, however, not aware of this 
circumstance, we drove on, by a winding route, 
to Hurst’s-Green, a little hamlet, about half a 
mile from the college, We found here, that the 
road diverging to the left from Mitton is the 
direct way to Hurst’s-Green, where those who 
are not inclined to tax the hospitality of the 
establishment so much, will find a good village 
inn, where their horses will be well accommo- 
dated. We can only say, however, that, when 
the heads of the college found that we had not 
brought our horses to their stable, they expressed 
the greatest concern. 

The approach from Hurst’s-Green, is a pleasant 
walk, and gives you the fullest and finest view 
of the college. Advancing from the green, you 
pass several comfortable cottages, and then 
through a gate, which brings you into the 
lawn in front of the house; but at the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, But, before pass- 
ing through this gate, you come to a charm- 
ing little cemetery, belonging to the hamlet and 
neighbourhood, with a plain but very tasteful 
oratory, with a bell. The ground is adorned 
with a white cross, and a few scattered tombe 
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of simple and appropriate style, and graves) immediate approach ; and, on each hand, is a 


planted with shrubs and flowers. This rural 
cemetery stands well, giving wide views of the 
country round—of Pendle in one direction, and 
the wild uplands of Bowland Forest in another ; 
and is screened and skirted with trees, with good 
effect. Here, in winter and bad weather, the 
funeral rites are performed for the deceased, by 
one of the fathers of Stonyhurst, in the oratory ; 
but, in summer and fine weather, in the open 
air. The poetical, and, I trust, the religious 
effect, must be strong, of such a funeral in such 
a place. The single bell from this fair, but soli- 
tary grave-yard, calling, over hill and dale, with 
its solemn voice, the dead to his place ; and the 
weeping forms, the funeral garments, and the 
impressive rites of Christian sepulture, thus 
witnessed in the face of heaven, and the beauties 
of that earth which shall know him who has 
departed “no more for ever”—must, one thinks, 
exercise a strong and even soothing influence, 
under such circumstances, over the human spirit. 

Turning away from this cemetery, and 
entering upon the lawn, the ruin of Stonyhurst 
is very impressive. It is a house which accords 
well with the style of its former lords in 
Mitton church. You see that it was worthy 
of the Sherburnes. The grounds, woods, and 
waters about its solitary stateliness belong 
strictly to the “ old English gentleman.” You 
see that it was not unnatural for the lords and 
ladies of such a place to take to themselves some 
credit for “‘ their sympathy and concern for the 
good of mankind,” and for “ the many good, 
charitable things which they did while they 
lived.” You could not avoid thinking of Lady 
Sherburne now, not as the tenant of a tomb, but 
as the living lady of this noble mansion ; and 
then, for “ a lady of excellent temper and fine 
sentiments,” inhabiting such a house, it really 
did not seem too much to glorify her condescen- 
sion in giving money away, “ on All Saints’ Day, 
with her own hands.” One thought of those 
delicate hands busy amongst her cordials and 
plasters, “ for the poor and lame, for whom she 
kept an apothecary’s shop in the house ;” and 
then, calling to mind the many stately mansions 
and stately parks now-a-days, where the fair 
and high-born shut themselves up from the in- 
trusions of their own poor neighbours during the 
few months in the year that they dwell amongst 
them ; and calling to mind, at the same time, 
the poor men removed from their cottages and 
imprisoned in some monstrous Poor-Law pri- 
son—and, truly, the eulogium of her Duchess- 
daughter became worthy of being carved with 
“* an iron pen, and with lead in the rock. 

An avenue of noble trees formerly skirted the 
carriage road, which runs directly upthelawntothe 
house. That is gone ; but woods on either hand 
of the lawn still form a wider kind of avenue 
at the end of which appears this tall building, 
with its large entrance gateway in the’ centre 
its large square windows, and two domed towers, 
surmounted with eagles. About half-way up the 
Jawn, a railing runs across, marking the more 





sheet of water. The house isin the style of Paul 
of Padua, and is said, by the Jesuit fathers, to be 
the most perfect English specimen of that style. 
It was built in the reign of Elizabeth, on the 
site of the older edifice, by Sir Richard Sher- 
burne, who received the honour of knighthood 
for his bravery in the battle of Leith, and was 
so great a favourite of her Majesty that she 
allowed him to have his chapel and his priest at 
Stonyhurst. He did not, however, live to finish 
it ; and the cupolas of the towers were added by 
Sir Nicholas Sherburne, at a cost of £40! as is 
shewn by the deed of contract still existing at 
Stonyhurst. Sir Nicholas was a travelled scho- 
lar ; and by him the gardens and grounds were 
laid out in the French taste ; and he was pre- 
paring to complete the half-finished building, 
when he lost his only son, Richard Francis, 
who died in the year 1702, at the age of nine 
years, and in the manner already related. This 
severe domestic bereavement so affected him 
that he abandoned his design. His only daugh- 
ter, Maria Winifreda Francisca, marfied Thomas, 
the eighth Duke of Norfolk, and died without 
issue in the year 1768. The family possessions 
now passed to the children of Elizabeth, sister of 
Sir Nicholas, married to Sir William Wild of 
Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire ; and his eminence, 
Cardinal Wild, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Wild, Esq., of Lulworth, inherited this noble 
mansion from his father. 

This family appears to have been always a 
stanch Catholic one; and Stonyhurst coming 
into the possession of a cardinal, one is not sur- 
prised that it should be alienated from the family, 
and converted to the service of the Catholic 
cause. The estate is now not merely leased, but 
sold to the founders of the college. 

Having devoted a considerable portion of a 
chapter in “ The History of Priestcraft” to the 
historical character and policy of the Jesuits—a 
portraiture by no means favourable to the 
order—it might seem to many, a brazen-visaged 
sort of thing to present one’s self at a Jesuit 
institution; but what I stated, I stated on the 
faith of history, and I imagined that I could 
not give a more convincing proof of the 
honesty of my convictions, and the absence, 
on my part, of any intention to give of- 
fence to individuals, nor pay a higher compli- 
ment to the discreet policy and courtesy of the 
order itself—than by such an act. I had, there. 
fore, furnished myself with an introduction to the 
President from a Catholic priest, whom I believe 
to be at once a Jesuit and a worthy man—and the 
event justified my opinion. Nothing could be 
more courteous than our reception, or more can- 
did than the manner in which all answers to our 
inquiries, both regarding the place and the 
social and political views of the conductors, were 
given. We found the President, the Rev. Mr 
Scott, was extremely ill at some other place—in 
fact, as was supposed, and as it proved, at the 
point of death; but two of the priests, Mr 
Daniells and Mr Irvine, received us most kindly, 
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They apprized us that we had arrived on a day } library. 


on which it was contrary to their custom to 
admit visiters—being no other than the anniver- 
sary of the dedication of their new church to St 
Peter and St Paul—but that they would gladly 
make an exception in our favour, They could 
not, indeed, both attend us, divine worship 
going on in the church the greater part of the 
day, and Mr Daniells being now just going to 
celebrate mass; but Mr Irvine would shew us 
the institution during that time, and lunch 
would be onthe table at our return. Accord- 
ingly, we made the round of the house, and were 
struck with admiration at the general style and 
nobility of the place—its oaken floor, long galle- 
ries, paintings, ceilings, the library, the museum, 
the exhibition and philosophical apparatus room, 
and all these relics and antiquarian remains 
which enrich it. The passing remarks which I 
have to make upon these may form a sort of 
running commentary on Mr Baines's statement 
above. The dormitories are large and airy 
rooms. every separate bed being inclosed within 
a screen, like the screens of a coffee-house ; and 
a large curtain is drawn in front, so that every 
box, with the advantage of ample ventilation, 
possesses perfect privacy. The philosophical 
apparatus room and exhibition room merit all 
the praise bestowed upon them; they are noble 
rooms, and well furnished with orreries, galvanic 
batteries, a small steam-engine, mathematical in- 
struments, and every requisite for scientific de- 
monstrations. Besides the fine painting by An- 
nibal Caracci, there is one of St Catherine of 
Padua, in the hospital, well worthy of attention, 
for the contrast of benignant beauty in the 
saint, with the wretched and agonized forms 
around her. This room is also furnished with a 
aoble organ. 

An excellent and effective mode of education is 
adopted here. After philosophical exhibitions in 
these rooms, and after silent reading in the hall of 
study, each class returns to the room of its par- 
ticular teacher, and every boy is carefully ques- 
tioned upon what he has seen or read, so as to 
ascertain that he has clearly comprehended and 
made himself master of the matter presented to 
his mind. The silence and decorum of the 
school are beautiful. At one moment, the sound 
of 166 boys at play, in front of the college, came 
up tous; the next, we saw them marching to the 
hall of study ; and, shortly afterwards, passing 
the door, so profound was the hush that we 
inquired whether it were not really empty. 

Amongst the relics and sculptures in the li- 
brary which are secured in a glass case, the 
Prayer Book, stated above to have belonged to 
the Queen of Scots, was asserted by Mr Irvine 
to have belonged to Mary of England ; and that 
with good reason—the words Maria Regina 
merely being written within the cover, and 
amongst the emblematical silver embossments 
on the binding, appearing the pomegranate, the 
emblem of Spain, The seals of James IL, of 
Fenelon, and the cap, beads, seal, and reliquary 
of Sir Thomas More, were also in this case in the 





The relics of Sir Thomas More were 
given by Father More, the last of the family. 
Amongst the many interesting contents of the 
Museum, none are more striking than the quaint 
old jewel chest of Queen Christina, a large cup 
of crystal, a curious old ark surmounted with 
across, and some old English MSS, written on 
long narrow slips of, vellum, The recreation 
hall is indeed a magnificent gallery, and is em- 
bellished with a great number of paintings, 
amongst which is a very curious large Spanish 
piece, a portrait of Ignatius Loyola, surrounded 
by those of almost everycelebrated Jesuit. There 
is also a set of heads of the apostles, very strik- 
ing, and correspondent with their characters, 
especially that of St John, which is beautiful, 
and full of that spirit of love which gave him the 
bosom-place with his Divine Master. The re- 
fectory is one of the finest baronial halls I 
have seen ; and the floors of thisand other rooms 
are of oak laid in squares, lozenges, and other 
figures, of a rich and antique beauty. This noble 
room has tables, seats, and other furniture now 
preparing for it, of a fashion accordant with and 
worthy of its old English magnificence. 

We proceeded from the house, to view the 
play-ground and gardens. In the former, which 
has been taken from the gardens, we found 
166 boys at play—a fine set of lads, in all the 
eagerness and animation of their age—the sons 
of the principal Catholic nobility and gentry of 
England and Ireland. Sheil was educated here. 

With the exception of the piece taken for the 
play-ground, the gardens remain pretty much in 
the form in which they were laid out by Sir 
Nicholas Sherburne. They are delightful in 
themselves, and delightfully situated---looking 
out over that splendid valley, with its river, 
woods, uplands, and distant hills. It is the 
fashion to cry down all gardens as ugly and 
tasteless which are not shaped by our modern 
notions. The formalities of the French and Dutch 
have been sufficiently condemned. For my 
part, I like even them in their place. One 
would no more think of laying out grounds now 
in this manner than of wearing Elizabethan ruffs, 
or bob-wigs and basket-hilted swords ; but the 
old French and Dutch gardens, as appendages of 
a quaint old house, are, in my opinion, beautiful. 
They are like many other things---not so much 
beautiful in themselves as beautiful by associa- 
tion, as memorials of certain characters and ages. 
A garden, after all, is an artificial thing, and, 
though framed from the materials of nature, 
may be allowed to mould them into something 
very different from nature. There is a wild 
beauty of nature, and there is a beauty in na- 
ture linked to art; one looks for a very differ- 
ent kind of beauty in fields and mountains to 
what one does in a garden. ‘The one delights 
you by a certain rude freedom and untamed 
magnificence ; the other, by smoothness and ele~ 
gance—by velvet lawns, bowery arbours, wind- 
ing paths, fair branching shrubs, fountains, and 
juxtapositions of many rare flowers. Who will 
say that Colenel Howard’s Elizabethan house 
D 
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and old French gardens at Leven’s Bridge are 
not beautiful?—and who will say, when they have 
seen them, that the gardens of Stonyhurst are 
not so too? 

In the centre is a capacious circular basin of 
water, in the midst of which stands a leaden 
figure of a man in chains, said to be Atilius 
Regulus. This basin abounds with gold, silver, 
and black fish. Near it, a fine observatory is 
erecting which will command an enviable pros- 
pect. At each lower extremity of the garden, 
overlooking the dale, is a summer-house of very 
beautiful form, with tall pointed roofs, sur- 
mounted with eagles. Over each door is a gro- 
tesque head, and, above it, a very classical bass- 
relief vase, with wreaths of flowers and fruit 
falling on each side. One side of the garden is 
still divided by pleached walks of yew—in fact, 
tall screens or walls of yew, cut square, at least 
ten feet high, and four or five thick, and kept 
in fine order. From the observatory, you see the 
whole plan of these fences; but, as you walk 
among them, you are enveloped in a most green 
and pleasant solitude. Arched doorwaysare cut 
through them, and you come, in one place, to a 
large circular enclosure, formerly occupied by a 
fountain, but now converted into a bowling- 
green, Thence you descend, by broad flights of 
easy steps, into a most solemn, cool, and twi- 
light walk, formed by ancient, over-arching 
yews—a place, of all others, made for the medi- 
tations of the religious devotee. Reascending, 
you pass into the air and sunshine, amongst 
cheerful trees and delicious flowers. Similar 
flights, at the opposite side of the garden, lead 
you to walls hung with fruit, and kitchen gar- 
dens calculated for such an establishment. 

From the garden, we passed into the new 
church, an erection of great beauty, dedicated 
to St Peter and St Paul, whose statues occupy 
niches on each side of the great western window, 
which is richly painted with the figures of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, St John, and the other 
apostles, The church contains four altars deco- 
rated with considerable splendour ; the carving, 
which is very good, being principally executed 
by a working mason of Preston. The different 
parts of the church are copied from different 
celebrated ecclesiastical buildings; the pillars 
and arches forming the aisles from St Winifred’s 
Well; the figures of the saints from Henry VIII.’s 
— The roof and the organ of oak, are 
ne. ; 

This was the first anniversary of the opening 
of this church, and numbers of the country 
people were at mass. But, about forty years ago, 
when the Jesuits came here, they found the place 
a wilderness, having been uninhabited for some 
years. The lands were wild and overgrown with 
rushes; now, they present an aspect of great 
cheerfulness and good farming. About fifty cows 
are kept to supply the establishment with milk 
and butter. The place, indeed, is a perfect rural 
paradise ; and what has alarmed the Church of 
England no little, and caused it to build a new 
church at the nearest point of approach, and jn 





duced the neighbouring clergy to preach furious 
sermons against them, is the fact, that the 
fathers have proselyted the greater part of the 
population of the neighbourhood. Their regular 
congregation now consists of 1600 people, exclu- 
sive of their own establishment, which is 250— 
making, in all, about 1850 people. 

We returned to the house, and found, instead 
of a lunch, an excellent hot. dinner awaiting us. 
Mr Daniells having now terminated his labours in 
the chapel, joined us, and our conversation nata- 
rally turned upon their peculiar position here, their 
success, and the general condition of Catholicism 
in England and Ireland. - We joked them onthe 
casuistry and duplicity of the Jesuits, and on 
their gallantry to the ladies, ne women being 
suffered to sleep under the roof. All this they 
took in very good part, as Jesuits ought to do, 
only saying— 

‘Ah, indeed, Jesuits are dreadful fellows. 
General Johnstone,” said one of them, “ with a 
young friend of his, was, some time ago, obliged 
to pass the night here in consequence of his 
chaise not coming for him as he expected, and, 
in retiring to bed, he said to his companion— 
‘ Good-by, my dear fellow—I shall never see you 
any more ; for, when you wake in the morning, 
you will find your throat cut !’” 

‘ But,” said Mrs Howitt, “let what would 
happen, if it rained or snowed beyond all possi- 
bility of travelling, you would turn me out. You 
would permit Mr Howitt to stay; but poor I 
must dare the elements, and do as well as l 
could.” 

“‘Oma‘am,” they replied, “ we should be very 


sorry ; but the rules of our order would compel us - 


to dv so—not, however, quite so savagely as you 
represent ; for we would take care to get you 
good quarters in the neighbourhood.” 

We had found, in different plaves, as we ad.. 
vanced northward, a good deal of the Newcastle 
panic prevailing, as I have said, amongst those 
who possess calmer heads and more Liberal politics 
than Newcastle or Winchelsea—amongst Dis- 
senters, and, particularly, amongst Friends. 
They seemed to look upon the Catholics as ex- 
erting every energy to regain their ancient 
power ; that, under the mask of Liberal politics, 
they were uniting with the Dissenters to pull 
down the Church of England merely to raise 
their own; that their first attempt would be 
upon Ireland ; and that the Dissenters, by their 
support of O'Connell, were blindly overlooking 
their own interests. They contended that the 
establishment of Popery in Ireland, as the national 
church, was their great object—perhaps not their 
nltimate one ; for, that once attained, they would 
exert a pernicious influence over the liberties 
of England. One Friend did not seruple to say 


that the Catholics not only aimed at the Irish 
hierarchy, but that they had a great right to ask 
it—had a right to say to the government—*“ The 
Episcopalians have a majority in England, and you 
there have established them ; the Presbyterians 
have a majority in Scotland, and you there have 
established them; we have the majority in Ire- 
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land, and, by the clearest and simplest principles 
of equity, there you ought to establish us.” He 
thought it reasonable language. It was in vain 
to tell him that certainly they had the greatest 
right to ask this of the government, while the 
covernment advocated national establishments 
at all; but that the people, who were tired of 
establishments altogether, had a right also to 
say to the government—‘ You shall not mul- 
tiply nuisances. We desire to see the inhabit- 
ants of all the three countries placed ona level ; 
but it is not the level of establishments, but of 
the free enjoyment of a free religion.” 

Here our worthy friend turned round from 
argument to assertion, and replied—* But the 
Catholics will, ere long, demand this of the 
Whigs, and the Whigs will give it them as a 
bribe to cease their alliance with the Dissenters 
of England against the English Church.” 

Another gentleman of the same society took 
the same view, and condemned the Dissenters, 
that, while they supported O’Connell and the 
Irish in their demands for justice to Ireland, 
they did not call upon every Irish Reformer to 
pledge himself to support the Dissenters’ claims ; 
contending that, the moment O’Connell and his 
party had obtained their objects, they would 
leave the Dissenters to shift for themselves. ‘To 
this I had opposed the uniform conduct of 
O'Connell and the brave band of Irish pa- 
triots, as it regarded English reform, and the 
repeated declarations that O’Connell had pub- 
licly made, that he was opposed to all esta- 
blishments of religion whatever—a declaration 
with which all the respectable Catholics that 
I knew entirely agreed. ‘The answer was—“ Yes, 
they say so! O'Connell says so in public ; but 
his Dublin Review speaks a different language. 
They say so; but the universal practice of the 
Catholics on the Continent belies the assertion— 
they have always been, and still are, only too 
happy to link themselves to the political ma- 
chine.” 

Bearing those things in mind, I sought to in- 
troduce this subject to these gentlemen in such 
a way as I thought would shew me, by their 
manner as much as their words. what were their 
real sentiments—-spite of the proverbial casuistry 
and caution of their order. When, therefore, 
conversation had assumed a confidential and 
even merry tone, I alluded to the difficulties and 
popular antipathies which growingly beset the 
English Church. “ Yes,” said one of them, 
“she is going, and I will join, with a hearty 
good will, in pulling her down.” 

—_ But why,” I asked, “ pull her down? Would 
it not answer your purpose better to establish 
your own church in Ireland ? Would it not be 
better to ask this, which you may ask with so 
good a grace, having there so preponderating a 
majority? Is not this an object that, as a sin- 
cere lover of your own church, you must ardently 
desire?” In a moment, and with an enthusiasm 
that could not be mistaken, one of them replied— 
“No, never! To desire the political establish- 
ment of Catholicism, would be to desire its 





destruction! I hope never to see that day—it 
would be a fatal day to us.” 

“Yes,” I rejoined, taking up the arguments 
furnished me by the gentleman alluded to; 
“this, I know, is the common language of Eng- 
lish Catholics ; but how is it that it does not 
agree with the practice of Catholics, when the 
opportunity is affordedthem? Onthe Continent, 
we see the Catholics as ready as ever to ally 
themselves with the State.” 

‘‘ That,” replied Mr Daniells, “is the very 
reason that makes me dread a union with the 
State here. I know human nature—I know how 
prone it is to grasp at power and honour; but I 
know, too, that the union with the State was the 
destruction of the Church of Rome in this 
country in the sixteenth century ; and it is de- 
stroying the Church of England now, and will de- 
troy it. Sir, we have read history, as well as the 
Protestants, and we know, as well as we know 
anything, that an establishment is the most fatal 
curse that can befall any church. We know that it 
infusesa Lethean lethargy ; it destroys the vitality 
of zeal ; it breaks up the living interest between 
the priest and his people. That is the notorious 
and necessary result of an establishment ; that hag 
been, and is, and must be the perpetual tendency 
of every such experiment ; and, therefore, what- 
ever may be the desire of others, mine is, that 
Catholicism may never be established by law in 
these kingdoms. I do not deny that I desire ta 
see Catholicism spread and prosper ; as a zea- 
lous lover of my Church, and deeming it, as I do, 
the best form of Christianity, it is what I must 
desire ; and here we have done all that we could, 
and shall continue te do all that we can, to ex. 
tend its sphere and its influence. I do not deny 
that we love power; but, then, it is an intellec- 
tual and moral power—not the unnatural power 
derived from a political alliance, which, in the 
end, brings weakness for the State, while it con- 
fers a specious and external form of existence ; 
and, like a vampire, saps the very life of the life 
within its victim. If I desire prosperity and 
power for my Church, all history has shewn me 
that they only can be derived from the volun- 
tary zeal of the minister and the affections of the 
people.” 

I could not but admit that this was, at least, 
sound reasoning—a wise and legitimate render- 
ing of the language of a long and painful ex- 
perience ; and I felt, in the frank earnestness 
with which it was delivered, that it was sincere. 

We rose to take our leave, and our polite and 
hospitable hosts also took their caps and walked 
down with us to Hurst’s-Green. As we ap- 
proached that place, I pointed out to them the 
new English church built on the hill opposite. 
They smiled, and said— 

« Yes, they may build churches, and preach 
bitter sermons against us, but it all will not 


avail; it is not by these means that the heart# ~ 


of the people are won and their lives amended. 
We shall go on in our own way.” 
And what is that way? That is the import- 


ant question—important to the Chureh of Eng- 
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Jandimportant to all who fear error and de- 
sire truth—most important to us all, as we 
love our fellow-men, and are anxious that they 
should have Christianity presented to them in 
its purest and truest form. It is, “ to visit the 
widow and the fatherless in their affliction, and 
to keep yourselves unspotted from the world.” 
Now, this, it must be confessed, is the plan of 
their operations ; this is ‘ the witchcraft which 
they have used ;” it is by this that, while the 
Church of England all round them has been 
weakening its influence and exasperating its 
enemies, they have been gaining strength every 
day, and have already acquired a congregation 
of upwards of 1800 souls. Mr Baines, in the 
quotation I have made, bears testimony to the 
improvement they have effected, both in the 
condition of the land and the condition of the 
people ; and it is this religion of works, after 
all, that will prevail. If the faith of these men 
be adulterated by some grievous errors and 
traditionary superstitions, as it unquestionably 
is, is not that a strong reason why both the 
Church people and the Dissenters should look to 
their own practice, and ask themselves why it is 
less effective? The purer the church, the more 
powerful it ought to be found over the human 
mind. But St James has told us a great truth— 
““ What doth it profit, my brethren, though a 
man say he have faith, and have not works? If 
a brother or a sister be naked, and destitute of 
daily food, and one of you say unto them, De- 
part in peace, be ye warmed and filled ; notwith- 
standing ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body, what doth it profit?” The 
religion of good works, of generous and active 
philanthropy, is the only religion which will 
win the people. The bulk of the people are not 
nice reasoners; they are none of your acute me- 
taphysicians, who can tell you the difference 
between the hundredth and the hundredth-and- 
one shade of a sentiment ; but they know ina 
moment when they are treated as men, and their 
hearts kindle and embrace their benefactors, 
with a sympathy not easily destroyed. Their 
understandings may even revolt at the promi- 
nent errors of a church’s doctrines; but if they 
once feel that it has the pith of real Christian 
love in it, they are gained for ever ; errors be- 
come changed into matters of indifference, or 
are actually converted, by the mental alchemy 
of grateful affection, into real and venerable 
truths. It should be recollected that, whatever 
be the errors with which the Catholic faith is 
blemished, it is the religion of Fenelon ; and I 
ask any candid person, what would be the effect 
if we had the Archbishop of Cambray on the 
one hand, preaching and practising love to a 
suffering and simple-hearted people, succouring 
their wants, soothing their troubles, entering 
their cottages, and, by their bedsides or their 
fir esides, acting the part of a kind and affection- 
ate friend, of a cheerful and encouraging neigh- 
bour ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the 
other, coming in his carriage to the principal 
church of the next principal town, and deliver- 





VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES. 


ing a charge to his ciergy, warning them to be 
ware of the damnable doctrines and pernic’ous 
practice of Catholic priests? We need not 
answer the question—the Jesuits of Stonyhurst 
have answered it for us. More cheerful, friendly 
people, it is impossible to find ; visiting the poor 
in their cottages with the usual assiduity and 
familiar kindness of Catholic priests. 

Now we ask, Can any one shew us a more sig- 
nal example of THE TRIUMPH OF THE VOLUNTARY 
PRINCIPLE? Here is a religion which, for three 
centuries, has been stigmatized, throughout all 
England and-Scotland, as a bloody and supersti- 
tious religion—a religion which, in fact, when 
it was the established religion of the land, 
crowned itself with odium for its rapacity, its 
sensuality, and for the folly, idleness, and ever- 
lasting bickerings of its monks; here is an or- 
der, too, of that religion which, more than all 
others—by the depth of its policy, the ambition 
and the talent of its leaders, by the pliant and 
yet most persevering pursuance of its objects— 
rendered itself the terror and abhorrence of the 
English people :—this religion and this ©» ier 
have thus come boldly forth in the face of Eng- 
land, in the face of a rival and established 
Church armed with the wealth and influence of 
the nation, and have driven that Church out of 
its own field, and reclaimed the population round 


it to the faith which their forefathers cast off as _ 


an obsolete thing. Now, how has this happeued ? 
Simply, because the one Church has been thrown 
upon its own resources—has been put under the 
necessity of creating its own prosperity ; while 
the other, boasting itself as tne perfection of 
Christian polity and doctrine, has been rocked 
to slumber inthe lap of the political Dalilah. It 
is in vain that the Church of England tells us 
that this Church is the very sink of corruption 
and delusion—for, i that be true, the more 
shame to the English Church t9 suffer such dis- 
comfiture from it, with such fearful odds in itsown 
favour. It is in vain that it proclaims its alarm 
at the progress and the designs of Popery, for 
Popery itself has shewn it how that progress 
may be averted and those designs neutralized. 
We can only answer itsoutcry, by saying, If you 
dread its progress, embrace the cause of its 
prosperity—abandon the false position of State 
alliance, and assume the position of self-depend- 
ence. Your rivals, your scorned and calum- 
niated rivals, have presented to jou a text which 
must shew to the whole empire your actual 
choice. If you really desire the good of your 
flocks, you must abandon your political position 
—if you still maintain that, no man can any 
longer mistake your character or the meaning 
of your cry. Come down, Anteus-like, to the 
naked ground, face to face and foot te foot with 


your antagonist ; and, in proportionas you are 
purer in dectrine and more Christian in spirit, 
the more glorious must be your triumph over 


her. 


sincere respect for their talents and Christian 
conduct in this neighbourhood ; and, still differ: 


We took our leave of those gentlemen with 
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ing as much as ever from their creed, more than 
ever convinced that the true policy of the Catho- 
lies in these kingdoms is this—and none are bet- 
ter persuaded of it than themselves—to unite 
with the people for both political and religious 


freedom ; and that, if there be any real design | 
against the English Church or Government | 


amongst them, the surest and the only way to 
counteract it is, to place all religious parties on 
the same vantage ground as the Catholics them- 
selves—thet of sELF-DEPENDENCE and individual 
exertion, unaided by any other power than that 
of Truth and the God of Truth, 





PRIVATE WHISPERINGS BELOW. 


QvoTH Satan to Titus Oates— 

‘* Oates, my boy, you're the jewel for plots ; 

A word in your ear—I'm provokingly vexed ; 

Since I quizzed your grim phiz, I’ve been ne’er so per- 

plexed ; 

I’ve forsworn our mad billies or. earth for a trice, 

To extract from your wise head a bit of advice. 

D'ye see, I’ve left earth and our council corner, 

Crammed with the alien and rank suborner, 

Bishop and barrister, gown and wig, 

Plundering Tory and pilfering Whig; 

Copely the renegade, Winchy the frantic; 

Hooky and Scarlet, and Charley the antic ; 

Hi of the bright sword, and Sinclair the creeper ; 

M’Ghee the defamer, and Eldon the weeper. 

Our plans were well laid—even yours were not better— 

The giant of Freedom to gag and to fetter ; 

Our friends were stanch, and I twigged their vanity, 

And primed them wi-': ‘iec'zebub’s est of insanity. 

So the ren¢:2U rose, + ith a dash and a swagger, 

With a face of oil, and a tongue of dagger ; 

Headed the Lords, and floored the nation ; 

Hurled to the winds the * Appropriation ;’ 

Vowed that the fetters of bondage should grace, 

For ever and aye, the alien race ; 

Flung defiance to reason, and shouted ¢ Victorious !’ 

I sung out, ¢ Hurrah, boy!’ and Philpotts cried, ‘ Glo- 
rious !” 

— deemed that Old England would smile or would 
sleep 5 

But our magic was powerless—her cu-ses were deep. 

Qut blustered M’Ghee, with a face lack-a-6 isin, 


© Wve aletter from Rome, boys, and Dan, by the powers $ 


Is a traitor—that’s plain as the rain when it showers.’ 

And he read But, ha! ha! I’m ashamed of the 
squad— 

For the Devil himself, it was really too bad. 





_ Friend Murtagh out-blarneyed the Doctor, and swore 


The old lies he has sworn to a hundred times o’er— es 


| That blest would green Erin be, bishop-bestraddled ; 
| While in tithe-fat the Ryder and Beresford waddled, 
| While the hicrarch priest swigged his thousands in riot, 


| Now, the upshot was this, that Titus Oates, 





Though we knew that the rogue looked confoundedly | 


quizzica: 


i 


And the Catholic millions were starving in quiet ; 

That the sun of old Ireland was stanch orthodoxy, 

And the smile of a bishop was heaven's by proxy ; 

That treason and bloodshed were hatched in the skull 
o” Dan. 

But folk sneered, held their hands up, exclaiming, - 
* UG Mulligan !” ~ 

Now, in spite of vlad Peter® and Mortimer’s flummery, 

Our bribing and dining, our ranting and mummery, 

Our hopes that green Erin, be-Peeled and be-Pitted, 

Would smile on her shackles—we’re fairly outwitted ; 

The gloom that hung o’er us broods deeper and nigher, 

And the white flag of freedom is broader and higher.” 

Quoth Titus Oates to Satan,“ . . 


And a legion of imps of the wiliest sect, 
In Stygian chaos, and air-tight boats, 
From Averno to London, sailed direct. 


Galilee, Dec. 
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TALES OF THE CLEIKUM INN, ST RONAN’S. 


‘ Bz reasonable, my good landlady—we shall 
make your inn as renowned as ‘ The Tabard,’ 
‘ The Gordon Arms,’ cr the very ‘ Boar's Head’ 
in East Cheap, if you will only be conforming,” 
said the well-known Captain, now Major Jekyll, 
who, after a dozen years of Indian service, had 
returned to England, and come for a time to St 
Ronan’s, partly in search of health, and partly 
for amusement. The good dame he thus ad- 
dressed, though now turned fourscore years, was 
as alert and active as ever, and quite as zealous 
for the accommodation of her guests and the 
credit of her house, although she had for ten 
years been constantly talking of retiring. 

Mistress Dods was by no means insensible to 
the eclat of seeing another printed book ema- 
nate from her domains, bearing the title and 





a reputation to preserve, and, like other great 
people, was chary of committing herself. 

“If I could but see it a feasible thing— 
creditable to my hoose and the country, and a 
douce, sensible, usefu’ beuk’”——said Meg, hesi- 
tating. 

“Sit down, dame, and take a glass of wine,” 
returned the Nabob, in whose teeming brain the 


| project had originated, though his ideas differed 





blazon of her famous hostel; but she had now | 


from those of his friends as to the plan and sub- 
ject. “ Every soul now-a-days makes a book. 
Wheel in the arm-chair to the table for your 
mistress, Jenny.” And he went on—“< A man 
can hardly hold up his head in town, unless hes 
suspected to be the author, or known to be the 
editor of something—every man and most wo- 
men write a book.” 


* And so signs on themeethe beuks I mean,” 





po 
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said Meg, drily ; “‘ but what is a’ this to the pur- 
pose, gentlemen?” 

“ Why, I should peer out this season myself, 
in three neat duodecimos of a fashionable novel 
announced before it is even named,” said Jekyll, 
“ could I only prevail with our excellent hostess 
to edit me, or to grace my title page with her 
name, in lieu of that of some dowager of quality.” 

‘“ Nane o' yer skits, noo, Major. But I 
see ye are just the auld man. India hasna 
sobered ye. Think o’ my douce, and, though I 
say it, ‘sponsible name, on a nonsense novelle! 


—or the name of my hoose either! 


My certes ! | 


But this claret should please, I hope, gentle- 


men?” and she kissed the cup. 

«« Supereminent !—No trumpery novels, how- 
ever, should tarnish the well-earned glory of 
your house’s great name. 


come.” And the modest Dominie, on this re- 
monstrance, modestly sipped his wine. “ They'll 
hae need o’ you to mend the spellin’, and the 
wordin’, and maybe the sense too, abit, noo and 
then; for, if ye haena that muckle mother-wit, 
ye hae but the mair clergy.” 

The Nabob went on scribbling :—* Such a 
corps! all under my drill !—For whom more 
do you undertake Jekyll ?” 

‘ For the admirable author of ¢ The Beggar's 
Wallet,’ ‘ Mrs Armytage, and ‘ Mothers and 
Daughters.’ ” 

The Dominie made‘wondering eyes, round as 
ap owl’s, “ 


«“ Famous beginning! And you, Pepper-and- 


| salt °” 


True stories, gently | 


entertaining, mildly pathetic, or such as “ purge | 


the soul through pity and terror,” shall be all 
we chronicie. Sure, I have heard you tell your- 
self, dame, of the ‘ Weird of the Winrams,’ 
and of * Pearlin Jean,’ 

“ Ye dinna surely ca’ thae things nonsense 
stories!” cried Meg, in astonishment. ‘* True 
sacts, known from generation to generation to 
a’ this countryside ; and no like to be soon for- 
gotten:—such judgment-like dealins wi’ great 
houses never are.” 

* Precisely—facts ; and what do we want, 
madam, but facts?” said a gentleman of a semi- 
clerical cast, habited in a full suit of Oxford 
yrey, or, as it was here called, pepper-and-salt 
mixture. 

The Nabob, whose morbid activity seemed to 
increase with his years, had, before now, swept 
away his filbert shells, and whipped out his 
tablets. He read:— 


“ TALES OF THE CLEIKUM INN, ST RONAN’S., 
NO. L—THE BEGUM SAALI-UL-POORL. 
By Perecrine Tovcuwoop, Esq. 


Or, stay, shall I touch them off a something 


“ For Myself, sir, in the first place; for 
Phadde and all his Friends in the second ; and— 
but this was confided to me under the seal of 
confession” | 

“ Good again.—TI can, I believe, engage the 
aid of the author of the ‘ Experiences of 
Richard Taylor,’ if worth our while.” 

“ Na, tak Maister Taylor by all manner of 
means,” cried Meg; “I’m glad to hear o’ a man 
o’ experience among ye. And what’s the natur 
0 his Experiences ?—But ye’re no to put oot 
lees in my honest name, and cheat the public, 
saying stories were told in the common parlour, 





ve get frae your grand Lon’on authors; nor 
yet to pretend that the clavers the Major wrote 


_my out-kitchen, were made up by yoursels. 


doun frae gaberlunzies and gangrel bodies in 


Bat 


I'm sure ye can help the gentlemen, Dominie ; 


for ye hae a hantle o’ the auld-warld stories 
Sir Walter likit sae weel. He would hae made 


a silk purse, an’ gien him but a sow’s lug, 


and stored it with the red gowd. Ye see hoo 


_muckle he made oot o’ yoursel’, Nawbob.” 


returned the Nabob, hastily. 


on political economy, in the style of Miss Martin- | 
eau; the world will no longer abide direct instruc- | 


tions, 1 am told, or what is called prosing.” 

Major Jekyli iad not forgotten his old trick of 
putting up his lip, with a motion equivalent to 
a Frenchman’s shrug of the shoulders. He 
curled it quietly upon the present occasion. 

‘Na, na, Nawhbob,” cried Meg, who saw 
as far into a millstone as the hewer of it. 
“Jf ye are to begin—and if, moreover, the 
credit of my Public at St Ronan’s is to be con- 
cerned—let us make a wiselike job o’t. Sir 
Walter, to be sure, is awa; and even James 
Hogg o' the Ettrick, puir fallow! But, if ye can 
get Allan Kinnygemm or John Galt to counte- 
nance ye" 

** Countenance us!” 

“ Ay, countenance ye, and help ye oot ;—and 
the Maister O'Haras, wha tell sae weel aboot 
Irish firesides, and their doins; and oor ain 
Dominie there.—Will ye tak yer glass o' wine, 
Dominie? I'm sure the gentlemen would ne’er 





hae boded it on ye, had they no made ye wel- 


«“ Well, well, dame—every dog has his day,” 
“ What re 
sources have you, Dominie ? Undo your fardel, 
man,” 

‘““No resource have I,” said the pale, worn 
Dominie—*‘ none save NAtuRE, who is still as 
rich as before Shakspeare and Scott drew their 
hundred volumes from her bosom.” 


Jekyll looked up somewhat amused by the 


_ pragmatical simplicity of the speaker. 





“ Then we shall seek her at first hand if you 
please, sir. Pray, what if we adjourn down 
stairs, and try what fortune shall send us in the 
shape of a first story? Your house is full to- 
night, madam ?” inquired Jekyll. 

‘* A’ kin-kinds o’ folk. This sair weather 
makes dreich travelling ; an’, indeed, I’m owre 
lang here, though I maun hear the tale, and 
see if the thing look feasible-—There’s horse- 
coupers frae about the Morpeth side ; writer 
chields that hae been up at the Jeddart circuit ; 
a Paisley body, i’ the saft line; and a Sheffield 
lad, i’ the hard line, as sharp as a whittle.” 

To eut short all superfluous preliminaries, it 
was the latter who, after a long talk which we 
have greatly abridged, made the first contribus 
tion te the Taunus of Sr Konan’s, 
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NO. I.—THE CHRISTENING CLOTH. 


“ ] wisn | had something to tell you, in return 
for your good entertainment,” said the hearty- 
looking young man, inthe mahogany topped-boots, 
who had abstained from joining in the potations, 
being as intent upon the configurations of a well 
piled, glowing fire, as if occupied in working a 
problem in the embers. “It is true I have seen 
as much of the world as most people—whether 
by the world you understand nature or human 
nature—ibut, somehow or other, I seem to have 
wanted the gift of observation; for never has it 
fallen to my lot .o run my head against a pic- 
turesgue robber in a wood, or an interesting 

windler in a city—the blackguards with whom 

| have been involved in adventures, being all 
12 fellows of small account, not fit to 

/ sure in the poorest of melodramas. Nor was it 
ever my luck to travel, per coach or mail, inside 
or out, with anything sufficiently above or below 


neaking 


my own condition of life, to become the hero or 
heroine of a romance.” 

« Not even .» those foreign countries where 
1 think you said you had travelled in the Shef- 


field line : 





pepper-anu-se':, whose curiosity had already | 


particulars from our little community. 

“ You mean when I was collecting-clerk to the 
furnaces of old Coquerel, in the neighbourhood 
of Liege? 


or at some of the Welsh forges?” 
‘* But the people—the industrious natives of 


Why, what was I likely to find there | 


which you have not all seen in Colebrook Dale, | dred paces before me, one of those stone shrines 


pelle, and divers other places of traffic; and was 
to finish, before I returned to business at Liege, 
by giving up an account to old Coquerel, who 
was residing at his favourite country-house at 
Spa. It wasa fine moonlight night, as I have 
already told you; and I was trotting briskly 
along the highroad, on a steady ald beast of a 
Mecklenburg mare, which at thirteen years was 
as fresh as a four-year-old. The heats ofa sultry 
August day had brought out all those fragrant 
country smells which we city-bred people think so 
much finer than the finest of perfume; and the 
road lay for a mile or two through a wildish sort 
of wood, where the spiciness of the resinous fir 
trees, and the astringent scent of the weeping 
birch, and here and there a gush of overpowering 
sweetness from a thicket of wild honeysuckle, 
filled the air with wholesome perfume. Then 
there was the yellow broom, somewhat sickly in 
its odour, but soon overpowered by the aromatic 
vapour of the juniper plants, crushed by the 
hoofs of my mare, as I indulged the old jade with 
an occasional canter on the strip of turf skirting 


‘quired the strange gentleman in | between the coppice and the road. 


‘‘ 1 was guiding her somewhat more cannily 


served to draw forth a variety of interesting | among certain dikes which intersected the grass 


ground just at the extremity of the road, when, 
lifting my eyes from the ground, which I had 
been carefully examining for the sake of my 
nag, I perceived, on one side the road, a few hun. 


_ or chapels so common in the Netherlands ; in a 


Eastern Flanders, who work all night as merrily | 


by the harvest moon as we by the noonday 
sun, and are said to be the best agriculturists 


'may still be traced. 


great portion of which the influence of the 
bigoted Austrian government of other times 
I may be wrong in my 


| views on that subject ; but, wherever 1 have met 


in the north of Europe?” demanded pepper-and- | 
spots of holy ground amid the vines, the woods, 


iit, 

“I understand little or nothing of rural 
iabour,” answered Bagshaw, (for such was the 
name by which he had inscribed himself in the 
Chronicle of Mistress Dods ;) “ but, as to night- 
reaping or the like, 1 certainly do recollect 
having heard the merry laughs and songs of the 
lads and lassies in the meadows, when they were 
vetting in their after-grass by moonlight, near 
Battices, in the Netherlands ; and, for the life 
and soul of me, I could not persuade myself but 
what the good people were at work doing an ill 
turn, maybe, to the farmer, by destroying at night 
what his men had been completing by day. It 
was no such thing, however—'twas nothing but 
the farm-folks working double-tide, by the light 
of a moon that might have served a nun to thread 
her needle by, for embroidering a mantle of point 
lace for the Blessed Virgin of Liesse. 

‘“‘ And, by the way, it was on that self-same 
night, ladies and gentlemen, that I met with 
something which, for want of a better, I shall 
call an adventure. I had been making a circuit 
of the country for Coquerel’s house, visiting 
Namur, Luxembourg, Cologne, Aix la Cha- 





with those simple shrines in a country—those 


and the corn-fields—lI have found the peasantry 
the better for it. The husbandman’s is, we all 
know, a life of early labour. He must be astir 
while the dew is on the grass. The shepherd 
must lead his flock betimes to the pastures, and 
the reaper must stand, sickle in hand, before 
lark or grasshopper begin their song. It is not 
the life of those who kneel down at leisure, likea 
lord—(though, inspite of leisure, velvet hassocks, 
and gilt psalm-books, I am afraid even lords 
themselves are sometimes too swift in their devo- 
tions ;) and ‘tis a happy thing for the hinds, ia 
the pauses of their toil, to find the image they 
regard as holiest of holies, standing beside them, 
under the great, glorious canopy of heaven, 
inviting them to say a grateful prayer, or to 
breathe an intercession to the Almighty for a 
continuance of his mercies, 

* Well, useful or useless, there, as I said be- 
fore, stood one of those little shrines—just a 
sort of stone alcove, which glimmered white as 
marble in the moonlight, sheltering what theycall, 
in Papist countries, a Calvary—that is, the Savi- 
our on his Cross, and the three Maries at its foot ; 
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und, round the head of Christ, a garland of fresh 


vine-leaves, or hop-leaves, or ivy, according to | 


the productions of the neighbourhood. As | 
passed, my eyes glanced towards the Calvary— 
for a beautiful effect of light and shade was 
produced on the kneeling figures of the Virgin 
and Mary Magdalene, by the moonbeams stream- 
ing full upon them, while the Cross itself re- 
mained deep in the shadow of the alcove. But, 


behold ! just as 1 was about to resume the bur- , 
then of the song with which I had been cheering | 


my way when the sight of this sacred object 
warned me that I was upon holyground, I fancied 
that a dark object, close on the northward side 


of the shrine, (which at first I had mistaken for | 


the withered stump of a tree, such as one often 
sees beside such monuments, outlasting, as they 
do, the verdant shade under which they were 
originally erected, and the remains of which have 
acquired too much sanctity from such neighbour- 
hood everto be rooted up,) was the crouching 
figure of some living thing! I have admitted 
that I am no robber-finder. Habituated to both 
the highways and byways of other countries and 
my own, I never yet hit upon a highwayman— 
no !—not even on a simple footpad. But this 
time, said I to myself,‘ 1 have him!’ or, to have 
better expressed my thoughts, I might perhaps 
have phrased it, ‘ He hasme!’ The pocket- 
book snugly deposited in the bosom of my waist- 
coat, containing notes and bills of larger amount 
than old Coquerel would have cared to lose, or 
than I should have cared to account for to his 


cashier, began to grow as troublesome to me as | 


a certain magic book to a certain moss-trooper, 
whom I have read of in one of Sir Walter’s stir- 
ring stories, prose or verse. I made up my mind, 
in short—the lonesomeness of the place con. 
sidered—that I was about to be called upon to 


small personal intercourse with those who have 
been called clerks of Old Nick, still less have |! 
to boast of with their master. I have read Tan, 
O'Shanter till I almost regretted the same ; and, 
on the present occasion, a sort of dare-devil, 
gallop-by-moonlight spirit came over me—the 


species of heroism that sometimes grows out 0: 


fear. As the aforesaid notion accordingly flashed 
into my mind, I turned the mare’s head so muc!: 
more suddenly than was my wont, that the old 
lady began to testify, by divers snortings and 
wincings, her disapprobation of my change cf 
movements ; and seemed as determined to go on 
as I to go batk. 

**<Iis it even so?’ thought I, overmastering her 
obstinacy without much effort. ‘’Tis a well- 
known thing that dumb beasts have a quicker 
instinct of such matters than the human kind. 
Kiatchen is, no doubt, aware that we are in a 
bad neighbourhood. Yet, so near the Calvary * 
Impossible! Well, ‘twill be no great trouble 
to set my doubts at rest.’ 

‘| was proceeding at afoot’s pace. The shrine 
lay before me, now, to the right of the road, 
with its little screen of abele trees close behind ; 
rustling (foolish, fluttering things!) with even so 
little of a breeze as the soft night air of an 
August night. Up went the ears of Kitchen, 
as she started and stvod listening! What did 
the old mare hear besides the shivering leaves 
of the white poplar trees °” 

‘“‘“Ay! what did she hear!” interrupted the 
pepper-and-salt gentleman. 

‘‘ She did not condescend to inform me,” re- 
plied Bagshaw, drily ; “1 can only tell you what 
I heard myself.” 

** You did hear something >” persisted Pepper- 


' and-salt. 


render an account of my clerkship to some fellow | 


nowise entitied to claim the balance at my hands. 
| forget whether | grew hot or cold—whether I 


stood upright in my stirrups, or whether my | 


hair stood upright on my head—and no great 
matter. Only, | observe that, whenever story- 
tellers protest they were frightened out of their 


wits, they seemed to have retained exactly wit | 
enough to note every beat of their pulse, and | 


how the owls shrieked and the crickets cried. 


Leaviag them to account for their presence of | 
mind, l own I had so thoroughly prepared my- , 


self for a rattling blow about the ears with a 
cudgel, or for the whistling of a bullet, that I 
was scarcely less surprised than pleased to find 
myself trotting on as safely a hundred paces 
after as a hundred paces before I reached the 
little chapel. WoaatI said to myself then I shall 
not repeat ; for my words were complimentary 
neither to my courage nor my understanding ; 


“You shall relate the rest to-morrow at break- 
fast,’ quoth Mistress Dods. “’Tis ill talkin’ o’ 
sic things at this awsome time o’ nicht.” 

** Now or never!” persisted Bagshaw. ‘ I must 
be off by daybreak for Galashiels ; and what | 
heard might be told at midnight under a mur. 
derer’s gibbet.” 

‘‘ A hymn, perhaps, from the saints in stone- 
work °” resumed Pepper-and-salt. 

“If you interrupt me again,” said Bagshaw, 
sturdily, ‘‘ not another syllable shall you get 
out of me. Every man to his own story. 
I heard a woful, wailing cry, like the veice 
of an infant, and, a moment afterwards, that 


gentle soothing which no voice but a woman’s, 


and few voices but a mother’s, can administer 
in reply. ‘lake it for granted that, whatever 


| Kadtchen might be, 7 was not much daunted 


by such music. I made up to the old shrine, 


| without for a moment remembering that Satan 


| 


but, as there was no one at hand to gainsay the | 


epithets bestowed, I thought it right to assure 
myself that I certainly had seen something ; and 
that, if neither the trunk of a tree nor of a 
brigand, it might bethe Devil in proper person, 
for aught | knew to the contrary. 

‘Now, if J acknowledge myself to have had 


to we 


ee 


| 





is said to invest himself in whatsoever shapes 
or sounds he may prefer; and, dismounting as I 
reached it, soon realized my supposition that a 
woman and a babe were resting themselves beside 
it on a bank of turf. The woman was on her 


knees—the babe nestling in her bosom, 
“*Can I be of any service to you?’ said I, 
perceiving, from the linen sloak, with the hood 
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drawn over her head, that I was addressing one 
of the peasants of the country. 

“« No one can be of service to me!’ sobbed 2 
voice under the hood—*“ no one but them,” she 
continued, raising her head towards the sacred 
images to whom she had been addressing her 
supplications. ‘But 1 have prayed and prayed, 
and they will not give ear to me, Sinner must 


I be, since they suffer me to be thus heavily | 


afflicted. 


‘I could not but recall to the half-frantic wo- | 


man that well-known text which assures us that 
the chastisements of God are dealt heaviest on 


those whom best He loves; and the poor woman | 
would fain have replied, but the child, startled, | 
perhaps, by a strange voice, set up so piercing a | 


shriek that all her efforts were now directed to 
the task of appeasing its terror. 

“©* Ts the child ill?’ said I. 

“*« J}] and hungry—ill and famished !’ sobbed 
the poor mother. ‘ We shall perish here by the 
way; and he will never know what we have 
borne for him, and that I died as I lived, for his 
sake.’ 

“With the ‘he’ and ‘him’ of the stranger's 
doleful ejaculation, myself had nought to do. 


But what was to be done for the two poor help- 


less creatures drooping for want of sustenance | 


in that strange place, at that strange hour. 


pacified ; ‘1 have only money, which is of no 
immediate avail.’ 
my explanations, I saw that the woman was now 
in a half-fuinting state, incapable of listening or 
replying. ‘There was but one thing to be done— 
tu gallop on in all haste to the nearest habita- 
tion, procure bread and wine, and hasten back 
to her relief. Forthe last four miles, not a 
huuse, not a cottage, had been in sight; it 
seemed unlikely but that, now that I had reached 
the open country, I should soon chance upon a 
a dwelling-house. 


‘‘Never before had I so earnestly looked out | 


for the twinkling light of a human habitation. 
I began to curse the moonlight, which, I thought, 
perplexed my eyes, as I galloped on and on 
without success. At last, somewhat more thana 
mile from the spot where I had left the suf- 
ferers, | was struck by the sound of music and 
laughter, proceeding, as I thought, from the 
meadows far down in the valley, below the raised 
road I was pursuing. For a moment, as | have 
ulready owned, I was puzzled as to the origin of 
these unusual sounds. I saw, by the moonlight, 
xroups of male and female haymakers, diminished 
by distance into pigmies ; and it was only my re- 
collection of what I had heard asserted of the 
barvest-industry of the Flemish, which con- 
vinced me that these night labourers were flesh 
und blood. Kitchen’s bridle was accordingly 
fastened to a wayside tree. I slid and climbed 
down the embankments of the read into the 
pastures below, made over hedge and ditch, and 
s00n found myself in the midst of a goodly com. 


| and-salt gentleman. 
But, as | was proceeding in | 


| carena for motives. 





) 


pany of Walloon peasants, busily carting a fine 
growth of aftermath. 

« My story was soon told—readily believed ; 
and some slices of black bread, and a gourd full 
of Brabant beer, were heartily offered to me. 
But, what was more to the purpose, I was in- 
structed that, a short distance further on the 
highroad, I should find a house of public enter- 
tainment, where it would be easy te obtain a 
horse and cart to remove tle sick woman and 
child to safe lodgings for the night. So said, so 
done. I made my way to the little inn of The 
Golden Artichoke; and, if 1 did not take out 
twopence and give them to the host, played the 
good Samaritan to so much purpose that he flung 
aside his cotton nightcap and offered to drive the 
little waggon so far as the Calvary. 

“To make a long tale short, or rather tu abbre- 
viate that part of it of which I seem myseit to be 
the hero, suffice it that the poor woman grate- 
fully accepted our succour ; and, when refreshed 
by food, was lifted into the cart, and, within an 
hour of my first appearance on the spot, seate:| 


inthe chimney-nook of the kitchenof The Golden 
_ Artichoke, watching the simmering of the broth: 
| Lhad ordered to be prepared for the child; while 
Husband or lover, to me it nothing mattered. | 


mine host, a recent widower, was busy settlinw 
his horse and cart for the night, so as not to 
incommode Kitchen, an inmate of the same 


stable.” 
“<T have not food to give you,’ said J, as | 
soon as the screamings of the poor infant were | 


“You did not proceed, then, that night on 
your journey’ demanded the curious pepper 
‘© The white lady you had 
mistaken for the black gentleman was, perhaps, 
young and pretty 2” 

* Both !—but so pale, so thin, so wretched, 
so exhausted by an aguish fever, that even as 
individual so facetious as yourself could have 
found no cause to attribute my assiduity to mo- 
tives of gallantry.” 

« Lord sake, sir, cried Meg. “We 


Lets hear o the woman 


” 
fo on. 


' and bairn,” 


“ The woman, then, sat waiting for the 
strengthening of the food that was to nourish 
her feeble boy, with her poor, blue lips com- 
pressed, and her long, thin hands trembling with 
weakness, as, every now and then, she skimmed 
the simmering pot. The child was laid to rest 
upon a clean deal table near the fireplace, a 
blanket folded beneath it for a bed, and her own 
cloak over it as a covering, 

“«« That cloak is too heavy for it in so hot a 
room,’ said I, longing to stimulate my interesting 
companion to a word or two of conversation. 

“Perhaps you are right-——-so weak and so 
exhausted as he is,’ said she, removing the 
weighty garment from the body of the poor, 
attenuated babe; and, taking what seemed a 
piece of cloth from her bosom, she spread it 
carefully over the child and returned to her 
place. 

“ I could not bear this. The babe, thus 
covered, presented exactly the appearance of # 
little corpse. I had once seen the body of a 
young ehild laid out, under circumstances 5° 
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afflicting, that the force of reminiscence was 
too much for me. I fetched a bright-coloured 
Barcelona handkerchief from my small saddle 
valise, and, snatching away the cloth, substi- 
tuted the less ghastly silk in its room. 





«<Ah! do not move it—do not touch it!’ | 


cried the young woman, apparently shocked by 
my irreverential action. 

“¢ The handkerchief is lighter and cooler for 
the little creature, said I, in a tone of remon- 
strance. 

“<Perhaps so; but the other is a relic— 
there is salvation in the other,’ said she, cross- 
ing herself. And, taking it from my hands, she 
pressed it to her lips and heart; and, again 
uncovering the face of the sick child, replaced 
my despised offering with the fine damask nap- 
kin she seemed tv prize so dearly. 

‘IT longed to ask for explanations ; but, be- 
tween the sufferings of the child and the duties 
of attendance, there was little time for question- 
ing; and it was only when, on the return of 
Pierre from the stables, I learned that the few 
sleeping chambers of The Golden Artichoke, such 
as they were, were engaged to the extra hands 
engaged at the adjoining farm of Gros Chenét, 
that I offered my services to sit up through the 
night in the kitchen with poor Mina. I could 
scarcely do otherwise ; for the men, when, at 
four in the morning, they returned from their 
carouse at the farm, were so merry with Lou- 
vain beer, that it needed all my eloquence to 
induce them to respect the sufferings of the 
dying child. 

* It was before they had returned, however, and 
by the gleams of flickering embers and a melan.. 

holy watch-light, that Mina related to me her 
listory. 
in her own words.” 

“Tam the child,” said she, ‘of wealthy farmers 

n the frontier towards Charleroi—their eldest 
rn and their idol. My mother, too, was 


grown on his own landg, and the thread spun bythe 
dainty fingers of his dear Marjory, ‘ who, said 
he, ‘ might, if idly inclined, sit like a lady in 
her sanded parlour, with her hands crossed on 
her knees, for the remainder of her life, and no 
one to say, Why dost thou so?’ 

««« And what may be the use of this delicate 
napery, neighbour Regenhart ?’ asked Klartsch, 
the blacksmith, who was a bolder man than the 
rest. ‘Is it to be spread yonder, over your 


cherrywood table, for holidays, to be stained 
_with beer sops, and daubed with prune sauce ?’ 


“No! cried mv father, planting his hands 
sturdily upon his hips, and surveying the whole 


company ; ‘I have too much regpect for Mar- 


such as you to my board. 





Let me tell it you as nearly as possible | 


jory’s handywork to throw it away in welcoming 
No! goodies, said 
he, addressing two of the most cankered gossips 
of the village ; ‘’tis neither for you nor me to 
sup our porridge off a web the thread of which 
might have been wove into Mechlin lace. This 
suit of table-linen, my fine friends, is destined 
to no less a person than his Highness the 
Stadtholder ; and I sent for ye to havea sight 
of it before ‘tis packed and forwarded to my 
cousin, Regenhart, the merchant of Antwerp, 
who has undertaken to convey it to the Hague.’ 

‘< Great, indeed, was the amazement of the en- 
vious neighbours ; and though, for some days 
afterwards, they continued to scoff among them- 
selves at the notion of a Flemish farmer pre- 
tending to send presents to a sovereign prince, 
yet when, at the end of a month, there came a 
letter to Marjory, in the own seal and true hand- 
writing of her Highness, the Princess of Orange, 
(own sister, sir, to the King of Prussia, as you 
may have heard,) full of thanks and commenda- 
tions of the present, and begging her acceptance, 


_in return, of a costly tankard of gilt silver—to 
' look at, as guod as gold—you may guess whether 


| mortified ! 


‘ome of thriving people; and when she gave | 


acrself and her handsome portion to the rich 


urmer Regenhart of Florennes, it was said, in | 


Jl the country round, that now she might sit 
ce a lady ali the rest of her days, spinning 
incy thread, according to her favourite taste, 


no mortal use for any earthly purpose. Un- 


ky it was that my mother got hearing of the | 


unt, for she was of a high spirit, and liked not | 


» be made a jest by her neighbours ; for, at the 


‘ose of a year after her wedding-day, all those 


who had indulged in the remark were invited 
vver to the farm; and there my good father 
made it his glory to display to them a damask 
tible-cloth, with napkins to suit, the like of 
which had never been seen, for fineness oftexture, 
iu that part of the country. Each one of the 
napkins, sir, could be drawn through Madame 
Regenhart’s wedding-rirg. Where they had 
been woven, (‘twas in some foreign city—the 
name I know not; it might be Hamburg—it 
might be Elberfeldt,) my father deigned not to 
disclose. He only explained that the flax was 


my poor mother was pleased, and the neighbours 
My father had the Princess's letter 
framed and glazed, and hung up next to a samp- 
lerof needlework, (the ten commandments worked 
in the house of her parents by his beloved wife,) 
as the chief ornament of their state parlour ; 
while, in the glazed corner cupboard of the same 
chamber, was installed the splendid tankard, on 
a cloth of Utrecht velvet, with nothing on the 
shelf above, but a rich japanned ewer and basin 
of green enamel, presented as a wedding gift by 
my cousin Regenhart of Antwerp; and nothing 
on the shelf below, but a tea-kettle and service, of 
Meissen porcelain, bought by my father, as acourt- 


_ ship token for Marjory, at the fair of Diisseldorf. 


“‘ Well, sir, all this magnificence did not serve 


| to put my mother and her neighbours in better 





humour with each other. The very next year 
there came to be trouble in more countries 
than one; and crowned kings were put down 
from their thrones, and kings without crowns 
set up in their places—in plainer clothes, per- 
haps, with just as good a mind to make their 
greatness a bugbeartothe people. Among those 
who were forced to fly their country, were the 
Stadtholder and his Princess ; and I have heard 
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my poor mother say that not a soul in our vil. 
lage but was right glad of their misfortunes, 
only because the rich Regenharts were now 
forced to remove from their parlour the letter 
and tankard, so great an eyesore unto many. His 
Highness took refuge in England ; perhaps, sir, 
you may have heard of him in your ewn country? 

‘* My parents, however, had other things to 
think of than to guess whether their fine da- 
mask had been pillaged with the rest of the 
Princess's belongings ; for, on the following year, 
I was born; and, though my father had sadly 
longed for a son, glad enough he was to hear 
the first cry of a daughter. In spite of the ill- 


will of the neighbours, he determined to cal] me | 





Wilhelmina, after the great Princess who had | 
written so kindly to my mother ; and it was de- | 


cided, according to the custom of the country, 
that, ten days after my birth, my christening 
should be celebrated ; and a gay and gaudy day 
it was to be at Plorennes. 

“+ Ay,ay! said the gossips— Farmer Regen- 
hart is killing his fatted calf, and the finest of 
his Chinese pigs, and the choicest of his flock. 
His people have been up to the cheese-loft, and 
down to the beer-cellar, They have emptied 
jars and jars of pears and plumbs for sauce ; and 
the dovecot and the hen-rovst will have some- 


thing to say of their waste. There will even be | 
this the French armies came fighting out their 


a canister of Antwerp Regenhart’s perfumed 
rersian tea, with sugareandy, as fine and as 
white as alabaster. The good curé, no doubt, 


| grievances on the Belgian territory. 


hear of laying it aside till she had completed a 
becoming offering to tender to Monsieur le 
Curé, 

‘«* Marjory is a good housewife---Heaven pros- 
per her labours !’ replied the priest. ‘ See that 
she become not over thrifty in the things of this 
world, It is good to labour, and it is good to 
gather riches ; but, better still, to preserve 8 
quiet mind and humble beart towards God. May 
this infant,’ he continued, signing me anew with 
the sign of the cross, ‘ grow to be a grace and 
blessing to ye '~—-and, with my benediction, I bes 
stow upon her this specimen of her mother’s 
industry. It will serve as a foundation to be- 
gin her marriage troussean.’ 

“ He smiledas he spoke, imprinting a kiss upon 
my forehead ; and my godmother, Madam Hans, 
told my poor mother, on her return to the farm, 
and has often told me since, that I smiled up tn his 
venerable face in return, when she laid the rich 
christening napkin over my cambric swaddling 
clothes, and carried me proudly home, and laid 
me in my mother’s bosom. Poor mother! she 
had not much oceasion to rejoice in me. Some 
harm she took in her lying-in hung upon her 
ever afterwards, and she was an ailing sufferer 
to the day of her death. 

‘‘ There is no need to tell you, sir—who are, no 
doubt, a book-learned gentleman —how soon after 


The first 


| thing I can well remember of these changes of 


will be invited to the feast; and the farmer | 


will scarcely grudge him a golden ducat for so 


grand a service as baptizing my young Lady Re- | 
genhart with the name of her royal godmother. | 
Remains to see whether Mistress Marjory will | 
have the audacity to put off some old house nap- | 


kin as the christening cloth—she, forsooth, who 
chose to make herself spinstress to princes and 
princesses, 


book—for, when the day came, and the bap- 
tistery of the old church at Florennes was 
decked with fresh flowers in honour of the cere- 
mony, and my comely godmother, (wife of Hans, 
the miller,) presented me to the priest, it was 


kings, and nations, and languages, was an out- 
cry at Florennes that the brother of the French 
Emperor Napoleon was going to be King in 
Holland, where my namesake, the dethroned 
Princess of Orange had reigned before. Our 
neighbours took care that we should have the 
earliest tidings of it ; and seemed to rejoice in 
the news as a mortification to our family. They 


, thought it, however, no rejoicing matter them- 
“Thus they talked, sir; but theytalked without | 


seen, by allthe idle and curious thronging the | 


church and peeping through the iron palisades 
of the baptistery, that the christening cloth 
which, according to custom, my father respect- 
fully presented as a gift to the curé at the close 


of the ceremony, was whiter and finer than the | 


finest lady’s kerchief. There it lies, sir ; judge 
yourself of its texture. 

«This is your wife’s famous spinning, Regen- 
hart ?’ asked the old priest, while a kindly smile 
lighted up his face. 

“*It is,’ said my father, with a pleased, proud 
look, ‘My Marjory would have been loath to 
have it said that she gave to the throne what she 
grudged to the altar ; and, long after she was so 
round and portly (with submission to your rever- 
ence) that I had forbidden her to do a turn of 
work for me or mine, hum, hum, hum went the 
wheel by my fireside. My good wife would not 





selves, that we had a Frenchman put over us in 
the new Mayor of Florennes, and French gen- 
darmerie to rule the country, and French prefects 
to rule them; and, above all, that their sons 
were to be carried off by the conscription to fill 
up the armies of Napoleon. My mother, sickly 
as she was, and without hope of further offspring, 
now rejoiced that she was not the mother of a 
boy, to be carried off in his turn to the Grand 
Army ; and both she and my father seemed to 
treasure me the more, that I was likely to abide 
with them always, and be a comfort to their old 
age. I was the darling of house and household ; 
a happy child—a very happy child ; and, I may 
say, then, a dutiful.” 

(Wilhelmina paused, and went and hung over 
her babe; and, after she had wiped the cold dew 
from its forehead, with a corner of the christen- 
ing napkin, methought I saw her raise it to her 
own eyes, as if to prevent the tears from falling.) 

“Time went on, and went well with us,” she 
continued, after resuming her place on the 
settle. ‘“ Whatever king might reign, my 
father was master of his farm; and he seemed 
proud of seeing me grow up to womanhood, who 
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was one dav to be its mistress; and still the ; pretended to busy myself with my mother’s old 
only charge he laid upon me, was—‘ Mina!— spinning-wheel ; and my father seemed so much 


girl—never let thine eye be dazzled by a laced 


jacket ; never dream, child, of marrying a sol- | 


dier. Who thou wilt beside, so he can prove 


| 


himself an honest man, and an honest man’s son. | 


But no soldier! 
themselves from service to service, from king to 
king, as I might transfer a flock or herd? And 
arn't they heard of in foreign lands—yonder in 
Prussia, for instance—making shame to the name 
of Frenchman or Belgian, by pillaging houses 
and lands—burning down barn and garner— 
making free with money-chest and plate-press 
—with wife and daughter 2 Robbers and reivers! 
—to plunder and burn the fruits of a hard-work- 
ing fellow-Christian’s industry, merely because a 
bayonet on the shoulder, and cartridges in the 


Hav’n't we seen the fellows sell | 


_ concerned when he saw me weeping, that I could 


not but hope, in my heart, he would do something 
for Bernhard to prevent him going. But my 
father was proud, and expected Bernhard to ask 
him, or, at least, to speak first on the subject. 
He never left home during those three days, 
though his presence was wanted in the farm, 


. e : 
— but kept loitering near our door and looking out 


pouch, seem to sanctify such wickedness! And | 


then, sir, | was of my father’s way of thinking ; 
for, then, I had not seen Bernhard.” 


«And who is Bernhard ?” said I, with an in- | 
hard was quitting his native village for danger 


voluntary glance towards the sleeping child. 
“You guess rightly—Bernhard is the father 
of that boy: a better father, a better husband, 
never breathed. It was not till after the death 
of my poor mother, that he came so familiarly to 
the farm; for a mother would have seen the 
danger of admitting a fine young man like Bern- 
hard, at all hours and seasons, meal-time and 


whenever the conscripts were coming ; and when, 
after the third day, the lads passed our door for 
the last time, my father banged it to wigh a sort 
of desperate fury; and, as the drum and fife 
svunded fainter aud fainter in the distance, along 
the high road, fixed his eyes upon me witha sort 
of settled obstinacy—us much as to say, ‘ LT have 
sworn you shall never be the wife of a soldier, 
and I will keep ny word!’ I so perfectly 
understood the meaning of his looks, that I sank 
back in my chair without power to speak. I 
even seemed to forget, for a moment, that Bern- 


and death. Ail I had power to understand was, 


that my father had sworn I should never become 
_ the wife of a soldier. 


— 


prayer-time, nutting in the woods or fishing in | 
up in Bernhard, there was no end to the pains 


the Sambre. But my father liked Bernhard for 
the frankness of his sociability ; and I, at first, 
perhaps, because of my father’s liking, and, at 
length, for my own, and in good earnest. And, 
when, sixteen months after the commencement 
of our intimacy, Bernhard was drawn for a sol- 
dier, and refused the offers made him by his 
family to furnish a substitute to the conscription, 
Ll thought my very heart would have broken. It 
was the eve of the grand expedition to Moscow, 
and substitutes were getting scarce; so that, to 
have paid the money requisite, would have 
ruined Bernhard’s friends, who small, 
very small farmers in the neighbourhood of 
Florennes; so he was, perhaps, right to persist, 
and on with the knapsack, like the rest. I did 
not think so then; neither did my father, who 
was almost as loath as myself to part with the lad. 
Only he was displeased to observe what he thought 
a leaning in Bernhard’s mind towards a military 
life; for, during the three days intervening 
between the drawing and the marching off of the 
conscripts, which it is the custom of the young 
men to pass in parading the town and neighbour- 
hood, with the drum-major preceding them, and 
flaunting cockades on their heads, Bernhard was 
the noisiest of them all. He did not wish his 
friends to see what a bitter thing it was to him 
to quit Florennes. 

‘* Those three days, meanwhile, were grievous 
days tome. Bernhard had never spoken to me 
of his affection—for J was rich and he was poor— 
but I knew pretty well how it was with him, and 
better still how it was with me. I could not stop 
the tears from rugning down my cheeks, as I 


Were 


‘rom that day, a sort of enmity seemed to 
grow between me and my father. He was al- 
Ways proposing to me some marriage or another 
—l always refusing ; and, though he must have 
known how completely my happiness was wrapt 


he tuok to prevent my obtaining intelligence of 
the progress of the Grand Army. He forbade me 
all intercourse with Bernhard’s family ; and, at 
length, forbade me even to quit the farm, lest 1 
should, by chance, encounter them. Heaven 
knows I had little inclination to go abroad—my 
sorrows, aud my spinning wheel, and the chimney 
corner, engrossed my whole attention. 

“My father even threw out hints that he would 
marry again, unless J changed my proceedings. 
Iie said his grown worse than a 
prison; aud, to get rid of its gloominess, used to 
make off, evening after evening, to the house of 
my godmother, the widow of Hans the miller, 
to whom all Florennes persisted that he was 
I never believed it, how- 
ever, till he invited me one day to his wedding ; 


home was 


paving his addresses. 


when experience taught me how great had been 
_iny folly, and what it was to have a step-mother, 
The new Madam Regenhart had six grown up 


children of her own, four of whom were soon 
settled at the farm; and, thenceforward, my life 
became a burthen tome. Trudchen and Maria, 
my good friends in childhood, were now always 
(witting me with my love for a conscript. To 
please my father, they tried to laugh me out of 
iy attachment fur Bernhard, as if such things 


were to be rooted out of the heart by idle 


_ scofling, 


| 


A year passed thus—a very sad one ; 
not because the hand of my mother-in-law’s au- 
thority was heavy, but because bad tidings from 
the army darkened daily into worse and worse. 
At last, the great blow came. Napoleon was 
defeated, to rise no more; and how was I to 
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Jearn whether Bernhard was among the victims 
already sacrificed to the madness of his ambition ° 
The spring of 1814 passed over ere I obtained a 
word that I could trust in; but, one summer 
morning, as I came out of church, a little child 
plucked me by the gown, whispering to me, in 
the name of Bernhard’s mother, that her son 
would shortly be at Florennes! 1 had a silver 
dollar in my hand that I was about to drop into 
the alm’s-trunk of the poor, as I had constantly 
done since my days of trouble ; but I hastily 
thrust it into the hand of the child. Nay, it was 
all I could do not to fall down on my knees and 
bless God there in his holy house. //e lived— 
and that was enough. That I was about to be- 
hold him again, seemed almost too much. 

«“ That evening did nei pass but I had learned 
the best and worst of my destiny. Bernhard came, 
presented himself at the farm—no longer a laugh- 
ing lad, but a way-worn, hard-voiced soldier, 
My father held out his hand to him when he 
entered, which was more than I expected ; and 
sat listening, with changing colour and glaring 
eyes, when Bernhard recounted all the horrors 
he had witnessed—the blazing city, the frost- 
defeated troops, the massacres, the desperation. 
He even pledged him in a cordial cup, and 1 
thought kind feelings of old times were springing 
up between them; and Trudchen and Maria 
pointed out, scornfully, to each other, the bright 
red flush of delight that was burning on my 
cheeks. But when the time came for Bernhard 
take leave for the night, my father spoke out :— 

**Youand I, my lad,’ said he, ‘ must understand 
each other. If you come here asa neighbour's 
son, whom I liked in old times, to taste my beer 
and have a dish of gossip over the strange sights 
of the times, well and good. But if you fancy 
things are to be as they used, or that you are to 
patch up the threadbare coat on your back with 
Mina’s dowry, you mistake black for white, and 
there’san end on’t. 1 have said, in your hearing, 
ten thousand times, that no girl of mine should 
mate with a soldier. You might have borne the 
saying in mind when you refused your old father’s 
offer of selling his orchard to the notary at 
Charleroi, and sending a man in your place. | 
know—I know! You did not choose to bring 
ruin on your family. Right enough, perhaps ; 
but plain proof that you loved father, mother, and 
yrandmother betterthan Minathere, who fancies 
she loves you so dearly. Understand, therefore, 
friend Bernhard, that my wench is not for your 
market! ‘Times, you see, are altered here ; and 
were she to give her ear to you in defiance of 
my authority, without more ado I would cut her 
off with a grosch, and settle my praperty on my 
wife's two grinning minxes there, Trudchen and 
Maria, whom I like none the better, I can tell 
them, for the triumph they are enjoying at my 
daughter's expense.’ 

“* Madam Regenhart now interposed in defence 
of her children; but my father’s business was 
with Bernhard. ‘Is it, then, a bargain, my 
lad ?’ said he. ‘Do you consent to give up all 
notion of Mina ?* 





“<I do not, replied Bernhard, with firmness. 
‘You say that times are altered here. They 
are so; for Mina has readhed woman's estate, 
and can judge for herself. Her home is not what 
it was ; she may now wish to leave it even fora 
roof so poor as mine. Here, therefore, before 
your face, | offer her my hand and heart, and 
the tender welcome of my family. Had I aught 
else to give, she knows it would be hers.’ 


“<« You dare?’ exclaimed my father, with 
kindling eves. 
“<I dare,’ replied Bernhard, calmly. ‘¢ I 


have fought for my country. My wounds and 
my sufferings have given me the right to speak 
as a man, and as a man to claim an answer, 
Sut it must be from Aer, Mina!’ he continued, 
addressing me—‘ for five long years I have 
dearly loved you. Will you be mine ?’ 

«“« Not against my father’s desire,’ I faltered, 
not daring to look him in the face. 

‘<« Desire ?’ cried the old man, fiercely. ‘ Is 
that your milk-and-water word? I tell you, 
girl, that, if ever you wed this man, or any other 
wearing the same habit, my eternal malediction 
shall be upon you and upon your children’s 
children, for evermore. 

‘‘T know not what ensued. I was lying on my 
bed with my father hanging over me, when I 
recovered my recollection. ‘ Bernhard is gone, 
said he, in a hoarse voice, as he bade me adieu 
for the night. ‘ Bernhard has quitted the 
house ;—he will do well to quit the village—for 
you must meet no more.’ 

** He did not quit the village, however ; he had 
obtained two months’ leave of absence, to visit 
his relations; and, for the sake of his aged 
parents, it behoved him to remain. My step- 
mother and her children contrived that my father 
should hear daily and hourly of his sojourn at 
Florennes ; and the old man’s wrath was soon 
stirred up against him by new offences ; for 
Bernhard, like all the soldiers of the Emperor, 
leaned towards the dominion of the French, and 
desired, since Belgium was not to become an 
independent kingdom, that it might remain sub- 
jected to the laws under which it had so greatly 
prospered ; while my father, who had‘thrown up 
his cap for joy at the first news of the Stadthol- 
der’s return to his dominions, could not restrain 
his ecstasy on learning that Flanders had been 
tacked (by the great parliament of kings at 
Aix la Chapelle) to the kingdom of Holland, 
In his delight at finding the Stadtholder become 
an anointed king, and my royal namesake a 
queen, he lost all thought of the dignity of his 
native country. ‘This, of course, begat greater 
ill-will between him and Bernhard; and the 
whole place seemed to take part with one or the 
other. My step-mother harassed me by con- 
stant reproaches ; her children allowed me no 
interval of peace. I was very, very unhappy. 

“Inthe midst of all this, my father determined, 
as if for vengeance sake, to marry me to the son 
of Klartsch, the blacksmith, whom, in other 
days, he would have scarcely judged worthy ta 
enter my presence, The man was a sot, & 
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ruffian, a profane swearer; one of whom I 
never could bear the sight. Bernhard’s leave 
was almost expired, when Madam Regenhart 
hit upon this method to drive me to desperation. 
I felt that, when he was gone, I should have no 
protector against the violence of my father— 
that I should be sacrificed to the interests of 
Yrudchen and Maria; and, as I had now attained 
the age of independence, I accepted the generous 
proposals of Bernhard, when once more he 
offered me a loving heart and tranquil home. I 
quitted my father’s roof—alreacy a place of 
torment to me; I quitted Florennes, my birth- 
place, the grave of my mother; and, with tears 
upon my face and terror in my heart, became 
the wife of my faithful Bernhard.’ 





“ In my own country,” interrupted I, taking | 


pity upon her distress, ‘* such circumstances are 
by no means uncommon.” 

‘‘ They are in ours—happily they are in ours,” 
she replied; * for, since I became a mother, I 
seem better to understand how heart-piercing 
must be the rebellion of a child. In ours, sir, 
filial piety is the first of duties. We are taught 
to reverence o}] age in all—but in our parents 
with fear, trembling, and submission, An un- 
dutiful child, sir, is an outeast here ; and you 
see Iam an outcast. My father’s curse pursues 
me—pursues that babe !”—And again she sobbed 
aloud, in profound affliction, 

‘Well, sir, I followed my husband to his regi- 
ment, and with his regiment. It was one of 
those which Napoleon had always named with 
honour as his ‘ braves Belges ;’ and my Bern- 
hard was noted among the bravest of them. 
[ had a little fund that afforded us all the help 
we needed at starting ; and he was quartered at 
a cheerful happy spot—the town of Huy, on the 
Meuse, where a grand citadel was already in 
progress of construction. Poor Bernhard looked 








with an evil eye on every stone that was laid of | 
/and [ had sat up in my lodging expecting 


it. * Tis a damned Dutch dike of demareation,’ 
said he, * which the blue-breeches and the red- 
coats are building up, to separate us eternally 
from that vast and beautiful France under 
whose banners we at least obtained glory and 
advancement.’ 

“ T thought of my poor father’s hatred against 
the French, and said nothing; and, while we 
were thus meeting our destiny together, cheer- 
fully, affectionately, and with full trust in the 
Almighty and each other, yonder little boy was 
born. 

“ Till that time, I had taken less thought than 
perhaps I ought of my father’s alienation. But 
the moment I became a mother, I seemed to 


think as I had never thought before, of my — 


parents and their rights. 
shew my babe to my father. 


I dearly longed to 
I obtained my kind 


husband's permission to name it after my father. 
I dreamed of my father—I prayed for him—I 
yearned after him; and, at length, unable to 
repress my feelings, addressed a letter to him, 
saying that I was well and happy, submissive, 
though not repentant, and humbly praying for 
his forgiveness.” 
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« And old Regenhart’s answer contained ?”— 

«< A reiteration of his crue] malediction !” 

“Then,” said J, “ he must be a cruel, un- 
christian man ; and his animosity is not worth 
fretting for.” 

“ Ah, sir! it took fatal effect upon me ‘and 
mine! Misfortunes soon came upon me, and 
nothing that I could say or dv would prevent 
Bernhard from speaking his mind in places where 
minds are not to be spoken, touching the ill 
luck of his native country, in falling to the lot 
of a Prince whom he would never designate 
otherwise than King of the Butter-Firkins, or 
Field-Marshal Schiedam. All this was duly 
reported; and he was reprimanded and repri- 
manded, and all to no purpose. ‘The more 
punishment given him to increase his loyalty to 
the House of Orange, the less he liked the new 
King ; and it was a strange thing, sir, in my 
husband—for King William was a good man, 
and merciful, and said to be well-inclined to 
further the prosperity of his new kingdom 
But the taxes and imposts were high; and, 
whenever a fresh one came to be talked about, 
Bernhard was giving his free opinion, and threw. 
ing up his police-cap in honour of Napoleon and 
Belgium! 

** I did not live in barracks with my husband. 
During my mother’s lifetime, she hud bestowed 
on me, fron time to time, little sums in gold, 
earnings or savings of her own, which she bade 
me treasure up and say nothing of to my father. 
‘ Strange things happen,’ she used to say. ‘ ’Tis 
no bad thing for even the happiest of wives to 
have a nest-egg against a day of trouble. And 
she was right; for, when I rashly qnitted my 
father’s house, that sum—a large one, for poor 
folks like Bernhard and me—became our sheet- 


anchor; and, even after my _ boy’s_ birth, 
I had nearly fifty dueats left, for future 
exigencies. One night, sir, it was very late, 


home Bernhard from the barracks; and, as the 
hour was past when the men were rung in, 
my mind misgave me that he had come to some 
mischief. I entertained little doubt that he had 
been at his politics again, and, perhaps, been 
clapped into the guard-house ; but, behold! at 
nidnight, just as [ was putting down the baby 
into his cradle, after having him up to nurse, IJ 
heard a well-known step on the stair, and in 
rushed Bernhard ; his face flushed, but not with 
drinking—it was easy to see that, for his eyes 
neither sparkled nor were heavy with the effects 
of liquor. 

«<«Mina,’ said he, instead of answering my 
questions as to where he had been, ‘ how 
long would it take you to pack up your traps, 
and such of the child’s as are movable, to quit 
this place ?’ 

“< Quit this place ?’ I exclaimed. 
giment under marching orders ?’ 

“No matter,’ replied my husband-—‘ answer 
my question.’ 

“You have reason to know,’ I replied, smil- 
ing, ‘that I am not very difficult to move. We 
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owe nothing in the town but the last week’s rent 
for our lodgings ; and, in an hour and a half, I 
could clear all up, pack our few clothes, and be 
ready to start. But I hope there is no occasion 
to move the child at such an hour as this? 
Surely you will wait till to-morrow ?’ 

« *Not an hour—not a second!’ cried he. 
‘Make what speed you can; all you hold dear 
on earth depends on your activity. 
me, ask no questions. By this time to-morrow— 
not sooner—all shall be explained.’ 

«} had promised Bernhard at the aliar to love 
and obey him: how was I to resist his will in 
this thing? Within the appointed time, sir, all 
was cleared up in our little lodging—the amount 
of our rent deposited on the stone ; and, at about 
two o'clock of a dull hazy autumn night, we 
crept out of the house ; Bernhard almost sinking 
under a large bundle containing our necessaries, 
and I carrying a Dasket and the boy. We were 
quartered then, sir, at a small town only a few 
leagues from the frontier ; but our lodgings were 
luckily in a suburb without the walls ; and, on 
reaching a turning of the road, about a quarter 
of a league from the town, I was surprised to 
find a cart and horse, into which, without a word 
of explanation, Bernhard bundled us all. Away 
we went at asmart pace, which roused up the 
babe, and set him crying piteously. The wind 
whistled, and drove eddies of decaying leaves 
into our faces from the high trees bordering the 
road, But Bernhard said not a word to comfort 
me or quiet the child. He seemed exhausted, 
mind and body, by a great effort; and, having 
laid my hand upon his sleeve, in climbing into 
the cart, I perceived that he no longer wore his 
uniform, ‘The truth now flashed into my mind 
—he had deserted! and we were making our 
way across the frontier! Three fatal leagues 
of road still lay before us! He might be 
taken, O Heavens! what would be the result of 
sucha misfortune? I dared not utter a syllable 
of inquiry to my husband. He had requested 
me to forbear ; and a request from him was the 
same us a promise from myself. I knew not 
even the exact distance which would set us free 
from danger of pursuit ; and it was almost a sur- 
prise when at last the driver suddenly pulled 
up; and I learned, from a few words whispered 
between him and my husband, that we had now 
reached the spot where his agreement of con- 
veyance ended; and that we were about to di- 
verge on foot from the high road, to cross the 
frontier, at a point of the fields secure from 
military or excise inspection. The man, already 
paid for his services, and apparently a friend to 
my husband, wished us well at parting; and the 
rattling of the cart was soon lost in the dis- 
tance. 

‘ Heavy was the task to make our way through 
the mists of a chilly night across the country, 
ancle-deep in a miry clay that rendered it all but 
‘mpracticable, burdened as we were. But terror 
Priekslike aspur. To falter wasto decree the death 
of Bernhard ; andon I toiled, till, at length, after 
two hours’ labour, we stumbled, as if by chanee, 
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on a high embankment, over which my husband 
managed to lift me, babe and all; and no sooner 
did he find us safely lodged on the highroad that 
ran below, than he clasped us together in his 
arms; then, uncovering his head, breathed a 
thanksgiving to Heaven, which assured me that 
he was in safety. A heavy weight was taken of 
my breast; and I sat down by the wayside and 
wept till my heart seemed like to break. It was 
almost daylight before we set out ayain, rested 
and relieved ; and, just at sunrise, we reached a 
hamlet, at the door of one of whose cottages my 
husband knocked gently, und, presenting a siip 
of a letter to the aged woman who lifted the 


| latch, she smiled encouragingly in our faces, and 


bade us welcome as though we were expected 
guests. 

‘T need not weary you, sir, with further details. 
That evening, we proceeded, by a public convey- 
ance, about thirty leagues’ distance into France, 
to a retired village calied Isigny, where Bern- 
hard gave himself out as a Burgundian, and hired 
a small cottage, with a meadow and orchard, 
sloping to a beautiful brook. We were soon 
installed there. I it was his intention to 
take up his abode in a foreign land for the re- 
mainder of his days; and what mattered it to 
me? Where he was, there was my home, my 
country ; and, as to my father, what chance had 
I now of propitiating his pardon?” 

* But what can have been the motive which 
instigated =o good a soldier zs Bernhard to” 
I could not finish the sentence. 

« To desert !” added Wilhelmina, in a low, em- 
phatic tone. © Yes, sir! that is the word—the 
grievous word, That it should ever be applied 
to a noble, upright soul, such as my husband! 
But, verily, he had his excuses. Ou the day 
preceding that which ended so miserably, Bern- 
hard obtained certain intelligence that, in order 
to rid the country of so factious a subject, he 
had been draughted into another regiment—that 
his route was already made out for Rotterdam, 
where his new corps was under order of embark- 
ation for Batavia. ‘ To remove my wife and 
babe to so pestilential a climate was a cruel 
thing,’ said Bernhard, when he recounted to 
me the history of his fall—* to leave yeu both 
behind, poor and friendless, equally heart-rend- 
ing. I thought it over, Mina, for four and 
twenty hours. For one whole night, I lay, 
shedding my silent tears by your side ; and in 
the morning, I felt that it could not be. What 
claim had this William of Orange upon me, that 
was born no subject of his, that I should go and 
rot away my life in his pestilential marshes, far 
from my wife and child, or see them perish under 
my eyes beside the fetid canals of Batavia? 
The Congress, which they say allotted us Bel- 
gians like a herd of dumb beasts to be the bonds- 
men of the House of Nassau, could not, in lawful 
justice, before God, condemn me to death for 
refusing to be banished into Asia for the gain of 
one who was no more to me by tie of inborn 
loyalty than an Inca of Peru.’” 

‘‘T am not ever and above skilled in casuis- 
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tries of this kind,” said Bagshaw, interrupting 
his narration; “but I own, it seemed to me, 
that poor Bernhard’s arguments, if not according 
to the law, were tolerably cogent according to 
the equity of the case. Whatever his Majesty 
the King of Belgium and Holland might be, I 
myself felt perfectly inclined to overlook his 
transgression. And poor Mina, discovering my 
favourable verdict, gained courage to proceed, 
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It appeared that Bernhard, established under | 


an assumed name, in the retired hamlet where 
they first took refuge, fancied himself secure 
from pursuit.” 

“ We were happy in ourselves,’ continued his 


wife—<‘ happy in our child—happy in a life of | 


prosperous labour. 
undertook succeeded ; and, fool that I was, I 
fancied that, whatever might be the error of 
Bernhard in the eyes of man, the eyes of God 
beheld us with a forgiving and favouring eye. 
It was a valley of green pastures, where our 
dwelling lay, between shelving banks clothed 
with rich hanging woods. The air was a mild 
one; the flowers came earlier, and freer, and 
fresher there than at Florennes; and already 
the boy began to take note of them, and to 
smile at their beauty. But I will not dwell 
upon it all. It was a dream too bright to last ; 
and the waking, sir, was very, very terrible! 
There came gendarmes into the country to 
search for acriminal who had escaped from prison 


Allaround us throve—all we | 


RONAN'S, 


would fain have placed my child in his arms ; 
and then he could not—he would not have re. 
fused it his blessing. But the precarious state 
of my poor babe has frustrated my hopes; and, 
in six days, Bernhard will be called upon to 
take his trial !” a 

‘‘ Six days?—you are sure that it is not for six 
days?” 

“On the 24th, sir—I have numbered the 
hours, the minutes; they may be the last my 
husband is fated to behold on earth !” 

“Then there will be time!” was my mur- 
mured ejaculation. And, without entering into 
explanations, further than by affording to Mina 
the means of reaching Florennes by a public 
conveyance, I appointed her a rendezvous at 
Namur, recommended her to the care of mine 


host of The Golden Artichoke, and, before day- 





at Mons; and, during the inquiries that arose, | 


my husband was detected as a deserter by the | 


signalement already forwarded by the authorities 
of Charleroi to the French police. He was 
seized, sir—torn from me—torn from his home ; 
and J remained ina state of agony and suffering, 
rendering it impossible to follow him! For a 
whole week, a delirious fever confined me to my 





bed ; during that time, my child fretted itself | 


ill under the mismanagement of strangers ; and, 
long ere my own strength was restored, I was 
hanging over the dying bed of my boy ! 

‘« But Gop has been good to me inthis. He 
has spared my babe—he has spared me to watch 
over him; yet if, as these who know best aver, 
Bernhard must be condemned, condemned to 
death—may He be still more merciful, and call 
us to himself !” 

* And you are on your way ty rejoin your 
husband ?” I inquired, deeply penetrated by her 
affliction, 


‘* As soon as the health of my child permitted, | 
_ticulars you have just related. The Court is at 


sir, I fled from Isigny, the place where trouble 
had overtaken us. But I resolved, on my way 
to Namur, where Bernhard lies in prison await- 


ing his court martial, toturn aside to Florennes, 


and throw myself, for the last time, at the feet 
of my father. It may be superstition, sir ; but 


it seems to me, that if his curse were recalled, 
the wrath of the Almighty would be appeased ! | 
Of all my earthly possessions, I have retained, 
as a token of my mother’s love, only that christ- 
ening cloth which the fancied was to be the 
foundation of un abundant household store for 
Wrapt in that sacred coyering, I 


ker child, 





light, was recommending, once more, to poor 
Katchen, the utmost speed, to enable me to reach 
Spa without delay. 

“You actually left the poor woman to her 
fate ?’’ demanded the pepper-and-salt gentleman. 

“T did—exactly ! I left the child to die, and 
the mother to bury it,” replied Bagshaw, with a 
sneer ; “and, by old Coquerel’s usual breakfast 
hour, had rendered up my accounts. Profiting by 
the good humour produced in my patron by the 
sight of my balance sheet, I told him my story, 
and implored him to exercise his well-known 
interest with the King, in behalf of Bernhard. 

“<« Poor wife!—poor child!’ murmured the 
good old man, when I had concluded my story. 
‘ And this,’ continued he, examining the cloth 
of fine damask which Mina, at my earnest prayer, 
had deposited in my hands ; ‘ this is the coun- 
terpart, you say, of the linen spun for his 
Majesty, five and twenty years ago, by Regen- 
hart’s wife? ’Tis well. It may serve to bring 
the circumstance to his remembrance. Memory 
is an instinct in kings. In my interviews with 
William, I have known him advert to trifles of 
earlier date and similar insignificance. I am 
about to address a memorial to him respecting a 
farther improvement in the machinery of his 
royal cannon foundry at Namur. He has 
offered me choice of favours more often and more 
widely than I should care to have it generally 
known ; and, to beg the life of a fellow-creature, 


is to afford him a double occasion of conferring a 


benefit. You, Bagshaw, shall be the bearer of 
my memorial, and of a letter containing the par- 


Brussels. Lose no time ; by to-morrow, you may 
obtain an audience.’ 

** An audience !” cried Pepper-and-salt. “ An 
audience of the King?” 

«Ay, sir, an audience, Nothing more easy 
than access to the presence of William of 
Orange. But, even had it been otherwise, 4 
letter from Coquerel the mechanist—Coquerel, 
whose introduction of British machinery into 
Flanders, is a chief cause of its commercial pros- 
perity—Coquerel, the cherished of Napoleon, 
the right hand of kings—would have secured my 
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admission Nothing could be simpler than the 
o.uers and habits of the King of the Nether- 
‘ands; nothing more straightforward, more 
iutelligent, than his mode of interrogating me 
respecting the circumstances of the Regenhart 
family, after perusing the communication of my 
patron.” 

« But did he comply with the prayer contained 
in it?’ cried several of the auditors. “ Did he 
give hopes of mercy 

“Kings are not fond of giving hopes—they 
Jeave that to their ministers,” replied Bagshaw. 
+ Culess there is certainty in the case, they are 
wise enough to hold their tongues. His Majesty, 
King William, sent me back to Namur with 
about as much insight into his intentions as if I 
had made a voyage to Guinea, and been con- 
versing with the King of Dahomey. He said he 
would signify his pleasure to the Sieur Coquerel 
us early as possible.” 

« And what was his pleasure ?” cried Mrs Meg, 
with whose right of interrogation even Bagshaw 
did not think it expedient to trifle. 

«With your good leave, I must talk first of 
my own pain,” replied he. “On arriving at 
Namur, where my worthy master was to meet 
me, to receive an account of my embassy, an 
accident most unluckily occurred in one of the 
newly-invented furnaces, which, for the moment, 
engrossed all his attention, and ought to have 
engrossed mine; nor was it till the fifth day 
after quitting The Golden Artichoke, that I was 
able to make my way to the obscure inn in the 
neighbeurhood of the citadel, whither I had 
directed Mina. To my utter consternation, | 
found, on reaching the place, that no person 
answering to my description had made her ap- 
pearance. Either she had been detained near 
Battices by the debility of her child, or some 
accident had occurred to her on her way to 
Florennes! My next inquiries related to Bern- 
ward; and an intelligent corporal of dragoons 
who frequented the house, acquainted me that 
the garrison-court had been sitting for the last 
two days, and that the rigour displayed in the 
trials already decided before the tribunal, ad- 
mitted of little hope that a deserter would find 
I was still speaking to him, when the 
feeble accents of a familiar voice interrupted my 
inquiries. The poor wife, so soon to become a 
widow, had that moment arrived. The child 
was no longer in her arms. I dared not ask for 
it; but my looks, I suppose, expressed the im- 
pression I had conceived. 

‘“* Not dead—no!—I trust in all-powerful 
Providence, not dead!’ she faltered in reply. 
‘ After you left me, every minute seemed likely 
to be its last. But the time is almost expired, 
and I could tarry no more. I have left my boy 
to the pity of strangers, to hasten to him. Have 
you good news for me, sir? You said when we 
parted that you had formed projects for us—that 
you had an opening in our favour. What tidings ?’ 

““At present, none,’ said I. ‘I have done 
my best; but nothing, alas! has been effected 
by my interference.’ 

NO. AXXVIL,eeVOL, JU, 
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| recent catastrophe at the foundry. 





‘<< And to-morrow the court-martial sits! cried 
Mina. ‘If nothing Aas been, nothing wii be 
done. Ah! sir, why did you deceive me ?—why 
raise hopes you had not the means to realize ?’ 

‘I forbore to remonstrate with her injustice. 
But, in her agony of mind, she had already for- 
gotten her displeasure in an appeal for informa- 
tion to my friend the corporal ; and I could not 
but admire with what delicacy the man who, but 
a moment before, had replied to me with the 
harsh coarseness of naked truth, evaded giving 
her pain, even while he evaded giving her hope. 
By his humane interference, too, she succeeded 
in obtaining immediate access to the Governor, 
and procuring a warrant of admission to the 
prisoner. I myself accompanied Mina as far as 
the wicket; promising to return and fetch her 
at the hour for closing for the night; and nothing 
could be more singular than the contrast between 
the feverish, excited, panting, half-frantic wo- 
man whom I saw rush through the wicket, to be 
conducted to the cell of her husband ; and the 
inanimate form consigned to my arms by the 
turnkey on myreturn. Mina had proved unable 
to support the shock of what was probably their 
last parting—their last parting save one. She 
was still in a state of insensibility when, by the 
kindness of the innkeeper’s wife, I saw her laid 
on a comfortable bed; and all I learned at the 
citadel and in the barrack-yard, of the probabi- 
lity of capital sentence upon the prisoner, in- 
clined me to wish that her senses might not 
immediately be restored. She could not remain 
too long unconscious of the horror of her situa- 
tion. 

‘‘On my return to my duties, a severe repri- 
mand awaited me from both Coquerel and his 
foreman, for having absented myself at so criti- 
calatime. It was in vain that | represented to 
my master the cause of my absence. is in- 
terest in the fate of the young couple seemed 
wholly merged in the irritation produced by the 
Nor could I 
blame him; for it had been attended by loss of 
life ; and the distress he had recently witnessed 
in the families of the two workmen sacrificed to 
an experiment, seemed to have rendered him 
callous to every other appeal to his feelings. 

‘*On the morrow morning, I would have given 
worlds to proceed to the military eourt to see 
how matters stood ; or, at the worst, to have 
imparted such comfort to Bernhard’s wife as the 
presence of a sympathising friend can afford. 
But this was impossible. The funeral of the two 
workmen was to take place at the cemetery with- 
out the walls; and Coquerel not only presided 
in person over the melancholy ceremony, but 
insisted that his whole establishment should 
afford a token of respect to the memory of their 
deceased comrades. Such a solemnity, at such a 
moment, was not calculated to raise my spirits. 
My heart sickened as I saw the two coffins 
lowered into the grave; and felt that, perhaps, 
at that moment, sentence of death might be pass- 
ing upon Bernhard.” 

“ Found guilty, oracquitted ? Lordsake, sir, 
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come to the point!” cried Mrs Dods. ‘ Talk 
of your feelings another time—have a wee bit 
care of ours !” 

« Acquitted, then !” said Bagshaw, amused by 
the interest he had excited. “ Acquitted—thanks 
to one of those nice points of legal sophistry 


by which judge-advocates can save the life of a | 


man especially honoured by kingly protection. 
‘The fact of desertion was proved and admitted ; 
but it was submitted, as a point of law, to the 
opinion of the court, whether Bernhard, at the 
moment of deserting, had not been formally 
draughted from the corps, from whose head- 
quarters he had made his escape, without being 
regularly entered into the regiment sentenced 
to sail for Java. The court bowed and was con-. 
vinced. He was dismissed with a severe repri- 
mand; and when the poor fellow conveyed in 
person the glad tidings to his scarcely-conscious 


warded to the iron works such rural dainties as 
their means enabled them to dispose of ; that 
old Regenhart had opened his heart and house 
to his penitent daughter, her husband and 
child; and closed them upon the family of 
Madam Regenhart the second, who was now 
gone to rejoin Hans the mille?, to the infinite 
relief of her household.” 

“ If I should ever visit Florennes,” said the 
nabob, ‘ I will certainly find them all out, and 
learn the concluding particulars of the case.” 

‘© You can’t do better, my good sir, and you 
can’t do it too soon,” said Bagshaw, with a sig- 
nificant look. ‘ And, moreover, if ever you 
visit the Royal Palace at the Hague, inquire 
for the Queen’s private apartments, look into 


_aglass cabinet of curiosities on the left-hand 


wife, an autograph letter from King William | 


was placed in the hands of my old master, con- 
taining the usual flummery about allowing jus- 
tice and the laws to take their course, and en- 
closing the brevet of a small pension, secured by 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, to 
the daughter of Marjory Regenhart of Florennes. 
‘The Joyal zeal and industry of your mother 
have not escaped my recollection, said the 
second letter, addressed by Wilhelmiraof Prussia, 
to the favoured family. ‘ The sight of the 
very curious specimen of damask, forwarded by 
the Sieur Coquerel of Namur, forcibly recalled 
to my mind the eventful moment (the birth of 
my son) when Madam Regenhart’s valuable gift 
reached the Hague.’ ” 

* And was that letter framed and glazed to 
match the other, and hungup in the old parlour F” 
inquired the Nabob, in a fever of excitement. 


soon afterwards recalled to my native country, 
it was not till the year 1820 that I had an oppor- 


tunity of learning from a friend to whom my old | there are your chaumer lichts—and enough is as good 


master afforded a few days’ hospitality at his 
country seat, that Bernhard and his wife had 


side of the fire-place, in the blue satin dressing 
room, and you will see a somewhat discoloured, 
but exquisitely wrought damask napkin”—— 

‘© Well, sir?” 

“* Well, sir !—which will enable you to prove to 
the groom of the chambers that you are wiser 
than himself, by acquainting him that this name- 
less relique was a gi‘t hallowed to the church 


_and by the church, to become a talisman to the 


child of Marjory Regenhart, and a token of 
royal gratitude and clemency. It is, in short, 
nothing less than the CurisTENING CLOTH Of 


Wilhelmina, the farmer’s daughter of Flo. 


rennes,” 


** Weel, now, that is what I ca’ a very bonny story, 
and a very heart-goin’ story,”’ said Mistress Dods, ‘* out- 
landish though it be ; and, though I did jalouse a twang 
o’ Papistry at the outset, I like it, for my ain pairt, 


/ a’maist as weel as if it had been a’ about Black Yer 


repeatedly written to me, and repeatedly for- | 


- Angus, and the reavin, ridein times o’ whilk there are 


“In due time, I fancy it was; but, being | so many Tales in this Borde7z land o’ ours; or akout the 


friars o’ Melrose, and the fairies 0’ Yarrow and Ette- 
rick. But the clock has warned eleven, gentlemen— 


as a feast; so put your tale in your wallet, Dominie, 
till the next oceasion—and a fair good e’en to ye a’ !” 


ee 


POETRY OF THE SEASON. 


RINGING OUT THE OLD YEAR, AND IN THE NEW YEAR. 


It is the custom, in man 
widnight, is very striking 


How many hearts now beating high 
Shall cold within the dark tomb lie, 
And eyes in life's sweet springtime bright 
Be veiled in death's o’ershadowing night, 
And hopes bend low to sorrow’s reign, 
Fre that sweet chime be heard again ! 
What ia the tale your music tells 

To listening age, sweet midnight bells ? 
Ye speak of scenes and years gone by, 
Treasured in love's deep memory ; 

Ye tell of buried hopes, whose birth 
Too glorious seemed for aught of earth 
But, like a!l lovely things below, 
Being fairest, were the first to go; 

Ye bring back voices from the dead— 
The tones which long from earth have fled’; 


? 


y parts of the country, to ring the old year out and the new year in. 


| 

| 4 To ardent youth, ye midnight bells, 
Your music of the future tells— 

The syren Hope her witching song 

Is mingling those sweet chimes among, 
And bringing thoughts of distant years, 


The effect of the bells, in the stillness of 


Ye speak of manhood's vigorous prime, 
Ere the swift s'eps of noiseless Time 

Had in their dead’ning progress chilled 
Each high resolve, each lofty aim, 

And passion’s rushing whirlwind stilled, 
And quenched the burning hopes of fame; 
Ye bring the thought, for them no more 
That chime on midnight breeze shall pour 
Its floating echoes—they may hear 

The birth-peal of no coming year. 
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Unstained by care, undimmed by tears. 
Steeped in her rainbow-tinted dyes, 
Life’s fancied scenes in brightness rise ; 
Like shadows in a summer dream, 

In Fancy’s magic mirror seen, 

The imaged forms of all most dear, 
Gladdening those sunny paths, appear. 
Alas! how may these visions be 


THE SEASON. 





Disproved by bitter certainty—— 

The sunny path be clouded o’er, 

The dearest forms be seen no more! 
Still, as each passing year moves On, 
Your chime will have a sadder tone, 
Till its sweet strain will only raise 
Fond mem’ry’s dream of bygone days. 


A. H. D. 


THE PASSING YEAR. 


Hark! to that signal on the midnight air, 
Like to the thunder peal when all around 

Is hushed and stiily! ’Tis the past year’s knell ! 
Another year is tled !—another wave 

Of Time's vast ocean hath onward rolled 

To its far boundary, no more to cross 

Larth’s chequered shores, or bear upon its breast 
The bubble, Man; but, on the viewless brink 
Of that dark precipice, is lost in foam. 
Another year is fled! and Time's frail bark 
Is bounding onward to the voiceless shore 

Of dread Eternity. — But, list ! again 
Auother sound bursts startling on the ear ! 

A merry peal, unlike the sullen toll 

Which erst upon the silence broke : it speaks 
The past year’s transit—merrily proclaims 
That yet another year hath passed away 

Into the shadowy group—the vista dim 

Of ages past, and in its vergeless track 
Another quick appears, on whose dark stage 
Fate hangs her veil ! 


Ah, me! how many a change 
Hath cross’d the spirit of life's fitful dream 
Since last the glorious sun his race began 
In annual orbit through the azure void ! 
Death hath its work accomplished! Many a one, 
Endeared by kindred or the social tie 
Of sacred friendship, o’er the grave’s dread bourne 


A NEW YEAR’S CHANT FOR 1837. 


Ain— Here's to the mailen of bashful fifteen!” 


Here’s to King William, the best of his line ! 
Here’s to his dearest connexion ! 
Here’s to his beautiful heiress, in wine 
As bright as her glowing complexion ! 
Let the toast pass--- 
Drink to the lass ; 
I warrant she’// prove an excuse for the glass. 
Here's to the patriot who nobly withstood 
The favours and frowns of the Crown, sir ! 
Here’s to the baron who boldly avow'd 
He'd ‘do what he liked with his own, sir!” 
Let the toast pass--- 
“ I swear by the mass, 
With claret like this we shall empty the glass. 
Here's to the wight with political creed! 
Here’s to the man that has none, sir ! 
Here's to the trimmer, the vilest of breed, 
False alike to the people and throne, sir ! 
Let the toast pass— | 
; He is an ass, 
Who, with claret like this, would demur at his glass. 
Here’s to the Duke with his aquiline nose, 
In the midst of his coterie so warm, sir ! 
He's a wiser old fellow than many suppose, 
Though he cocked up that nose at Reform, sir. 
Let the toast pass--- 
I swear by the mass, 
With millions he’s proved an excuse for the glass. 
Here's to Sir Robert, the Tory true blue, 
Who lately the Rectorship won, sir ! 
We drink not this bumper for what he will do--. 


oe We drink it for what he has don, sir.® 





© Alluding, we suppose, to his granting Catholic Emancip 
hon, &c. ke, , g 8 Catholic Emancipa-. 
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Hath passed away ; or the still closer bond 

Of young affection Death hath all unsealed— 
Leaving the blighted heart to ponder o'er 

The sweet remembrance of former joys, 

When, in the springtide of youth’s buvyant hour, 
It dreamt alone of love and happiness. 

Despotic tyrant! such is thy dread power ! 

The mighty and the slave before thee tall ; 

The palace and the hovel open wide 

Their portals at thy call, without appeal 5 

While meek-eyed Pity breathes her prayer in vain, 
And Mercy shrinks appall'd. Insatiate foe! 
Thousands have sunk beneath thine iron hand 
Since the past year’s Commencement; yet strange man, 
As if to aid in thy destroying course, 

“ Lets slip the dogs of war ;°’ and, from her throne, * 
Based on the pillars of inhuman hate 

And mortal vengeance, hath fell Slaughter sent 
Her de-olating mandates, penn'd in blood! 

But the heart sickens at the dire review— 

I turn me from the scene. Methinks | hear 

The noisy Bacchanal, as, quading deep 

The vicious bowel, he welcomes in the year 

With rioting and mirth: be mine the task, 

At this all solemn hour, to humbly breathe 

A prayer that heaven would in its mercy shower 
Its choicest blessings on the new-born year. 


Let the toast pass— 
Brighter than gas, 
The pearls on the claret appear in the glass, 


Ilere’s to O'Connell, the chief of the clan 
Who are “alien in blood and religion !” 
He has cut off the wings of corruption, has Dan, 
And shall pluck her as bare as a pigeon ! 
Ould Derrynane, 
He'll do it clane, 
For the love that he bears w the Island so green. 


Here’s the fat vicar, distraining for rents ! 
Here’s the lean puritan pastor ! 
Here’s to the Bishops---those primitive saints, 
Who walk in the paths of their Master ! 
Let the toast pass--- 
Drink the old Lass--- 
I mean Mother Church---as excuse for the glass. 


Here's the tough Seotsman in Bryanstone Square, 
Who thumbs over Cocker so neatly ! 
May he win the first game played at Middlesex fair, 
And thrash his opponents completely ! 
Happiness, health, 
Comfort, and wealth, 
To him who ne'er took his foeman by stealth. 


Here's to the Baron of Brougham and Vaux, 
Who of late’s been a little knocked under ! 
With his back to the wall, and his front to the foe, 
May his eloquence issue in thunder ! 
Let the toast pass, 
Break every glass--- 
He'll tickle the House, for his Lordship’s no ass. 
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Here’s to the source of legitimate power— 
Tue Prorre, the empire all over! 
And shoulder to shoulder, in sunshine or shower, 
May they struggle their rights to recover ! 
Let their foes quail--- 
They're clothed in mail, 
For great is the truth, and must ever prevail ! 


———— —— 





Again to King William, the best of his line ! 
Again to his dearest connexion ! 
Again to his beautiful heiress, in wine 
As bright as her glowing complexion ! 
Let the toast pass--- 
Drink to the lass ; 
I'll warrant sHe’LL prove an excuse for the glass. 
(Nine times nine ! !) 


— 


A LETTER TO MR TAIT, ON THE NEW POOR-LAW BILL, CORN-LAWS, 
CURRENCY, MASTERS AND WORKMEN. 
BY EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 4 


Dear Tatt,—I know not whether the aristocratlings 
of the Modern Athens are serving their master by vitu- 
perating the new Poor-Law Bill; but those of Sheffield 
are as busy as so many maggots in the carcass of a dead 
horse, with the view, it would seem, of helping the Tories 
und annoying the Ministry, by exasperating the working 
classes. I have only been able, however, to meet with 
one workman with whom they have succeeded. 


“the friends of the poor,” as our enemies call them- 


selves, take especial care not to mention—ié begins at | 
| thenceforth had nothing to do but damn the French, rob 


the wrong end. Had it begun at the right end—had it 


been made to apply, first, to the palaced paupers, instead | 


of their victims ; had its preliminary been the total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn-Laws, 
other laws which prevent or impede the exchange 
of manufactured goods for the agricultural produc- 
tions of other countries---we should, by this time, 
peradventure, have had no paupers but ihe authors of 


those laws, and their hopeful families: for food would | 
_ them---that persons who are ‘kept by others, (as the Tories 


have kept pace with population, knowledge with both ; 


our rivals would have become every day fewer, our | 
customers more numerous; each passing hour would | 


have increased, instead of diminishing the rate of profit, 
and, consequently, the amount of that fund out of which 
high wages can alone continue to be pait. 

If we inquire into the origin and authorship of that 
alteration in the ancient Poor-Law which enabled ‘Tory 
luagistrates to debase the people, and bribe their own 
dependents, by and through the distribution of what is 
called out-door relief to the poor, we shall find that the 


self-supported poor have no reason to quarrel with its | 
The author of the alteration was the monster | 
Pitt; who, having, by his Bank-Restriction Act, deluged | 


abolition, 


the nation with inconvertible paper-money—trebling 


rents, and raising the price of wheat from 44s. per quar. | 
ter, (in gold,) to 84s. (in paper money,) while the wages | 


of agricultural labour rose only from Is. 9d. to 2s. per day— 
found that there was likely to be a run on the Workhouses ! 
and that thrice the existing number would probably be 
insufficient to receive one half of the applicants! He, 
therefore, impelled by necessity, as well as his own 
devilish cunning and wickedness, resolved to strike the 
honest and industrious a double-handed blow, by devis- 
ing a scheme for relieving his victims in their hovels, by 
payments out of the rates ordered by the justices! a 
scheme which, while it degraded the poor lower than the 
brutes, enabled the aristocracy and their underlings—-Tory 
lawyers, Tory constables, Tory licensed victualiers, Tory 
foutmen, assessors of taxes, &c. &e. Ke, by thousands 
and tens of thousands---to divide among themselves an 
average of about two millions per annum of the People’s 
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| law to its extinction. 


And | 
yet the self-supported poor ought to dislike the new Poor- | 
Law Bill; for it has one enormous fault—a fault which | 
_ by his alteration of the Poor-Laws, which enabled them 


and of all | 





money, from the commencement of the alteration in the 
And can the working classes o: 
this country be induced, by speechifiers and sham-radical 
newspaper editors, to clamour for the re-enactment of a 
law like this? Why, it was one of the means by 
which the monster carried on his crusade against 
liberty! First, he bribed, by his Bank-Restriction Act, 
the bankers and the landowners, the latter of whom were 
not then aware that it was to make paupers of them ; 
and then, for a time, placed the landowners in security 


to garrison their neighbourhood with idle ruffians, who 


and perhaps kill the Jacobins, eat the bread of the poor, 
and thank the rich for it; doffing their hats to the par- 
son-justice, who was to be seen anywhere except in the 
pulpit. Why, then, if the altered law so well answered 
the purpose of the Tories, did they repeal it by acclama- 
tion? Because it had ceased to answer their purpose. 
They discovered at last-.-what their own personal and 
hereditary experience ought at once to have taught 


have ever been, and mean to be,) will do nothing for 
themselves; and, if proof were wanting that whom God 
hath doomed he infatuates, it is furnished by the fact, 
that they did not make this awful discovery (though it 
is the Tory’s instinct) until they were literally in dan- 
ger of being eaten in their own drawing-reoms, half a 
dozen for a breakfast, by the hundreds of thousanis of 
wretches whom, by the altered law, they had impoverished 
And is it to benefit the Tories—whose 
hatred of the poor is so deadly that they taved building 
materials, to render it impossible for working men to invest 
their savings without ultimate impoverisihment—the 
Tories, who defeat forethought and punish self-denial 
twice, because they know that if a poor man acquire pro- 
perty, he will build a Mind upon it:---is it, I ask, to 
benefit these indescribable miscreants (whom I will 
describe, if I can) that the workmen of Britain are 
expected to clamour for a Repeal of the new Poor-Law 
Bill? That the palaced pauper’s enslaved portion of 
the middle class---the practical man, skilful in accounts ; 
the retired and experienced overseer ; the so-often-re- 
elected of the select, with his adoring and honest crew 
of baker-contractors, grocer-contractors, butcher-con- 


and unsouled. 


| tractors, Ac. Ke, Ac.---respect the Tories from habit, 


and the gratitude which expects future plunder, I am as 
well aware as the people shall be. But if the latter re- 
spect the Tories, it is because they do not know what 
the Tories cost us. I am sure I do not; but I think I 
know what their Corn-Law costs. Let us see. The 
Tories themselves acknowledge that it raises the 
prices of British agricultural produce, at least 35 per 
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A LETTER TO MR TAIT, ON THE NEW POOR-LAW BILL, Xe. 


cent. above the continental prices; consequently, if | 


the annual value of that produce, at the bread-tax | 
_in chapels, which they may let to Ducrow, or to the 


prices, is £250,000,000, the Corn-Laws cost or destroy 
£87,500,000 per annum, or about the difference in 
value between gold and the inconvertible paper money 
which constituted the circulating medium when the 
Corn-Laws were enacted. Is it, then, for securing their 


paper-rents in gold, by means of the Corn-Laws, that the | 


working classes are to respect the Tories? I suppose so. 
Vor we are told there are somewhere (under ground, per- 
haps) ‘‘ Operative Conservative Societies!" There may 
be; and if there are, I will not blame, bat pity the de- 
luded workmen. Robbed, insulted, trampled upon, as 
they have been, and are still, it is natural for them to 
listen to any man who, with a decent coat on his back, 
pretends to feel an interest in their well-being. Yet, let 
them beware. They are environed with dangers. But 
they may avoid the rocks of Tory treachery, and sail 
safely in the roughest water, if they will only write on 
their hearts, as a talisman—That a/l newspaper editors 
who do not advocate immediate and unrestricted freedom of 
trade, ure either wicked or incapable ; and that, whether 








~~ 
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gations are the only things they want to buy. Still the 
new popedom and conclave will possess much property 


handred thousand seceders who, whether joined in con- 
gregations or not, have left them in disgust. 

There is hope, then, in despair? Yes; but let us hope 
wisely, for we stand on the brink of a precipice. After 
passing to cash payments through unexampled horrors, 
are we to witness nothing but legislative dest: uction ? 
experience nothing but alternations of sham-prosperity, 
and miseries too real? The payment of genuine bills 
of exchange---of which it is impossible to have too many, 


_ and between which and mere promises to pay, whether 


wicked or incapable, they are the working man’s deadliest | 


foes; because they could not better serve his enemies tha” 
they do, if they were openly paid by the Tories at the door 
of their den in Charles Street. Let the working classes, 
then, read no newspaper---especially if it Le a cheap one 
---that do-s not denounce monopolies of all descriptions ! 
They may safely make a religion of this, if the Bible 
does : and yet we are undermined by pretended preachers 
of that Bible, even at our prayers! But why do the 
Tories employ these dissenting parsons to help them 
into office again? Why do they seek office at all ? 
They have already robbed us of everything but toil, sor- 
row, and death. Has a short abstinence from power 
taught them the art of picking dry bones ? God grant 
that it may ; and that, when they seek food, they may 
find all they have earned! So, when the Jesuits of the 


future read of the patrons of their fathers---whose histor y 
for the last forty years, proves that the compound nou n 
‘* Tory-landowner,”’ is the only term in language which 


expresses fully the ne plus ultra of human vileness--- | 


they will see merit and reward coincident. But they 
will say, ** Why Tory-Landowner ?” as if it were not 
known to every Jesuit, that, though there are honest 
Whigs, every Tory is a bread-tax-eater in his heart ! 
My present business, however, is not with the Jesuits 
of the future, but the Wesleyan Jesuits—I mean the 
popes, cardinals, and grand inquisitors of old Methodism--- 
the saints who are preaching black slavery in America— 





the immaculates, traders in souls, who started a news- | 


paper to support Peel and Toryism here—the conjurors 
who boast that they will betray the people through 
members of their body, who are to be sent to Parliament! 
With what honest intention a corporation, purporting to 
be religious, can educate any of its members as political 
brawlers, I leave your readers to judge. But the 
Methodist body—though it contains a few putrid aristo- 
cratlings, or shreds of the fag-end of the great vulgar, 
«nd a considerable number of the corruptible middle 
class—consists principally of workmen, a little raised 
above the lowest class, incorruptible, and, if not deluded, 
not to be sold. For that body to suppose that they who 
advocate black slavery in America, do not intend to 
perpetuate white slavery here, would be as absurd as to 
conclude that the idolatrous Pagans who daily crucify 
Christ in the name of Jesus, would not, had they lived 
in his time, have poisoned Socrates! The modern 
Loyolas, then, will find themselves mistaken. They 
may offer themselves for sale, and it is said they have 
already found bidders; but, as they cannot sell their 





congregations, the bidders will not be buyers, because, 
being themselves as throng as five ina bed, the congre | 


on demand or not, there exists an eternal and inherent 
distinction---is again endangered by mere promises to 
pay. What are we to say of that legislation, that Whig- 
suicide by Act of Parliament, which has again enabled 
bad money to endanger good? Bank paper is again a 
legal tender! Jord Althorp---one of those good-natured 
pests, who sometimes do more harm in an hour than all 
the breed ever did good since the creation of the world--- 
partially repealed Peel's Bill; that Bill which in its 
consequences, carried the Reform Bill! that bill on 
which Peel’s admirers should build his monument; for 
it is solid enough to sustain any weight of notoriety, 
and assuredly will not sink beneath a feather, swayed 
by every wind of expedience. Government has been bul- 
lied into the re-enactment of the cause of the crisis of 
1825! Blessed with Pitt’s Bank-Restriction Act shorn 
of its rightful security, we are now, as one of the men 
of Birmingham says, “ quiet as a barrel of gunpowder.” 
Yes! under pretence of accommodation to the public, a 
defunct monopoly has been rechartered, which requires 
accommodation itself; for, possessing a capital of three 
millions, it has lent fifteen millions to one customer who 
cannot repay the loan, and consequently has deprived the 
public of accommodation to the amount of five times 
its capital !---and this truly awful concern is hostilely 
tupping, with its soft sheep’s horns, at establishments 
which havea paid up capital of 27 millions, and a liable 
capital of, at least, 250 millions more! If the result of 
all this might be, for once, a process which would teach 
money-mongers on both sides the Atlantic to be satisfied 
in future with their fair share of business, honest men 
would have reason to rejoice. But hitherto the re-chart- 
ering of the old libertine, through whose instrument- 
ality, in the days of our glory, not less than fifteen 
hundred millions were stolen from honest men, to buy a 
bread-tax for thieves---hitherto, I say, the new under- 
takings of the strumpet, called of Threadneedle Street, 
have resuJted in a great and sudden influx of business, 
followed by an equally great advance in the price of pro- 
visions, and speedily to be followed by a privation of 
business, as great and sudden as the influx. Is it not 
time, then, to look our affairs in the face? We have 
been saved from ruin so far, by the folly of our rivals, 
who have imitated our absurd legislation, imagining that 
we have thriven by our restrictive system---whereas we 
have thriven in spite of it. If they, generally, establish 
freedom of trade before us, our ruin is certain: witness 
the growing trade of Switzerland, a country which pos- 
sesses no requisite for commerce, except the absence of 
every restriction upon it! I am told, by my excellent 
neighbour, Mr Samuel Jackson---whose invaluable evi- 
dence before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
shews him to be a capital witness on the subject---that 
the French possess all our coal measures, spread 
over extensive districts; that good cual is sold at the 
pits for 2s. per ton in France; and that the pioprietors 
can Manufacture pig iron for £2 per ton. If, then, our 
cheap-food rivals possess all our coal measures, nothing 
but wise legislation is wanting, to give them our cotton 
trade, on which all our other trades, and, consequently, 
our subsistence, mainly depend. Now, if the Corn-Laws 
aie suffered to continue, depressing the rate of profit here, 
our meichants and monied men, may and will remove 
their capitals to other countries, where they will pey, 
and be fatally employed against us; but our manu. 
facturers cannot, for their mills cannot fly; nor can our 
workinen remove themselves, for the continent would not 
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receive them. Fall nearly then it concerns the latter to 
insist on the immediate destruction of all monopolies! 
As the men have determined that the bread-tax shail not 
be paid out of wages, it is time for the masters to con- 
sider whether it can be paid out of profits ; aud to re- 
member that the folly of wise men is wickedness. 

Here, too, there is hope in our despair. It is consoling 
to reflect that one of the effects of the rush of arti- 
ficial prosperity which we have witnessed, has been a 
circumstance of good omen, hitherto unexampled in the 
annals of paper money; I allude to the well-timed and 
successful strike of the Sheffield filesmiths, who antici- 
pated, by gaining an advance of wages, the rise in the 
price of provisions; and this they did, not by violence, 
but by a display of enlightened reason, calm, and almost 
sublime. They also know that, if high wages here are 
a premium to foreign rivalry, the bread-tax offers the 
premium. Is it, then, too much to expect that they will 
soon exhibit a spectacle still more imposing? Ifthey wait 
until money-monopoly, and bread-monopoly, and bad 
seasons here, com! ined with wise legislation on the Con- 
tinent, and the successful competition of our cheap-food 
rivals, shall again cause a run on the workhouses, and, 
asin the days of the monster Pitt, thrice their number 
be found insufficient to receive the famished and infuriated 
applicants, what will they do next? Alas! it will be 
too late tu do anything, but eat their oppressors raw and 
alive, and then each other; for there are crimes and 
calamities which cannot be repeated without national 
ruin. Neither in-dvor relief, nor out-door pay, nor the 
means of furnishing either, will any longer be possible 
in this country, if we wait till deep shall shout unto 
deep, that selfish legislation is about to be swept into 
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eternal darkness, by the gathered thunders of its own 
broom ! and palace and hovel together, precipitated down 
a Niagara of horvrots into an ocean of bluod! But I 
advise them to prevent the catastrophe by demanding 
(not pay, but) Justice! and by justice, [ mean the bal. 
lot ! household suffrage ! responsible Lords, or none ! and, 
above all, immediate and utterly unrestricted freedom of 
trade in money and all other things! If masters and 
workmen are not insane---if they do not intend to see six 
or eight millions of human beings in the streets and lanes, 
without wages, without food, and without the possubility 
of either---tlLey will take the advice of one who never 
deceived them, and prevent the foreseen effects, by a 
timely removal of the disastrous and most devilish cause. 
With such leaders as Grote, Hindley, Bflwer, Roebuck, 
Thoinpson, Harvey, Hume, and “the man of men,” 
O'Connell, can we fail? Let us fail, then; but let us 
also tell the landowners that they must henceforth be 
paid in that inconvertible paper-money which consti- 
tuted the currency defore their Corn-Laws were enacted ; 
and by no means be allowed in future to pocket or de- 
stroy £87,500,000 yearly---being the difference in valne 
between the inconvertible paper money and gold, or 35 
per cent, on the gross of £250,000,000. This, I think, 
would retard our fall, and be a surer method of taxing 
absentees than any which O'Connell has devised. That 
masters and workmen will haste to ask their hearts, 
what will be the fate of their wives and children, if the 
Corn Laws be suffered to destroy our trade, is the ear. 
nest, constant, daily, hourly prayer of their fellow-suf. 


. ferer and humble laureate, 


‘ 


TuE Corn-Law RHYMER, 


Sheffield, 29th Nov. 1636. 
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The Comic Almanack for 1837 
Is first-rate in its own original line. In pencil, we have 
perhaps seen it as good; but, where Cruikshank fails, 
Rigdum Funnido:, the editor, makes all up. 

The poetry, the epistles, the bits of festivals. and of 
great events and odd matters, are all alike comical and 
capital. ‘Thus we have — 

January 1, Curacoa tuken—(rather too freely.) 
11. Cayenne taken by as-salt 1809, Enemy well 
peppered, 
Sapientia, Cockneys commence angling for 
red-herrings. 
16, Mutiny at Spr’-head. Cooks strike for wages, 
20. Thrashinge commences in Loudon. Macready 
thrashes Bunn, but gets nothing but chaff. 
30, Roguertion S.A pickpocket ducked avout 
this time. 
Chimney Sweepers’ Jubilee. 
of the Blacks. 
June 21. Daniel Lambert died. 
August 1. Charles X, abdicated. 
eigns, 
St Crispin. All Soles’ day. Cobblerstoliday. 
No business done in Downing Street. 
31. Brewing ends. Malt-Brun. Sir Matthew 
Hale. 
26. First night of Tom and Jerry. 
SCAS5ON, 


April l. 


May l, Emancipation 
Grand dict of orms, 
New isstic of Sover- 


Oct. paw 


Nov. Larks in 


And thus Rigdum Funnidos, Gent. proceeds through- 
out the 365 days of the Calendar. There is also an 
Annual Register. From the epistles-general, which are 
numerous, we quote this of Thomas Gardener to Sally 
Cook, for the consolation of all prudent lovers in dis- 
tress, and the benetit of scientific members of Horticul- 
tural Societies. 


I tak up my pen with much plessure to inform yew 
that i hav bean quiet Mizzerabl evver sins i left my plase. 
Evvery think has gon rong from that day to this, i hav 
ai no Turnups to speek of in my gardn & no Peas in my 
mind. i offen think of the appy days we ust to spend, 
partickly our Soft tewsdys wen yew ust to tos us up 
them nice apel friters wile the rest of the sirvents was 
obleigt to put up with nothink but plane pan caks with- 
out nayther epels nor sugger. © salty! i offen sets & 





_ futman as is gone away ows me. 





Se 


thinks that luv is jest like a friing pan & wonss art like a 
pan cak frizzling in the mid! on it. 

Ive nevver repentid leveing but onst and thats evver 
sins. But i wasent agoin to stand bean dun out of my 
perquizzits by masters pertending he ad a iites to cum 
intothe gardn whenever he likt & get my peeches & neck- 
trings, jest becaws it was hisn, and give away my Cab- 
idges and Lettises without so much as with your Leaf or 
by your Leaf, to say nothink about the rumpus he maid 
about them 2 or 3 graps & accusing me of Boneing the 
Bone manure, & wors then al, eaping them 2 tun of coles 
on my hed wich i no moor stole em then yew did saly 
& after turning me away on account of the Coles wanting 
to Cokes me bak agen. 

Dear saly, my place hear is verry cumfuttabl, but i am 
verry uncumfuttabl in it on account of my Bean in sich 
atendar pashun with Yew. O luv, luv! i am grew as 
thin asa lath and hav found out wot it is not to hav cuk 
for a swete hart. Our under ous made is verry fond on 
me but wats the use of ous mades, won carnt heat brumes 
and skrubbin brushs. O saly saly! yew wood ardly no 
me iam as weak as a kittin, i can scace andl my Spade 
& its al Hocing to yew. 1 set ours & ours in the forsing 
ous, doing nothink but thinking of yewr perty face, & i 
offen think ow appy we mite be with yewr 2 underd 
pound as yewr Grand muther left yew, and ye wr 50 pound 
in the saveing bank, & my 5 pound as Jorge Haw] thesquir’s 
We mite take a Pub- 
lic ous, the Pig & wissle for instants, & zet a gud bisnes & 
be as appy as the day is lung. Saly luv wat do yew say 
to me, let me no vour mind, but rimmember wat i sed 
about the Publik is strickly Privet. 

Dear saly,i carnt abuse my noo master & missus, at 
least not at present, they ar uncomon kind to me & so is 
al the fammaly. The 2 former blungs to a Linean sow- 
siaty & to ear em tawk about Bottany is rely quite Tran- 
sporting. Wead the annywal sho the uther day wich is 
cunducktid in the most aprovd manner namely giving 
prises to al the supskribers wich givs gennaral sattisfaxion 
and advarnses siance, It tuk place in the town all on 
wensdy last for Pinks Dailys and settera, on wich okashun 
master was brote in Furst mule, & missus Furst fireball, 
& i beg to anounce in the veggytibl line i was juged to be 
the Bigest cabbize head out of 40. The sowsiaty has dun a 
gud deal of gud hear abouts in regard of kichin gardn stuf, 
namely redishs so larg as not to be told from carots, & 
peas like Led bulits.boath wich is nothink in comparrysen 
of their turnups wich they lav at last suckseeded in 
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growin em so big & ollow is is gud for nothink but litle 
bys to make Jack a lantans off. The sowsiaty increses 
annywaly evry ear, & oposishun is got to sich a hite as | 

ew woodent bleav. The uther day 1 poor teilow, Bean | 
tend in his Carrots, axualy went ome & cut his Carretid 
hartary. Annother grate advanitidge is the onnerrery 
members diuing togather after the sho & eting up al the 
Best frute, by wich in Coarse they no wear to aply to an- 
nother time wen they wantanny. The rest is sold to pay 
xpences. Allso it is a verry gud thing for the markit 
curduers, any 1 of woom by paying 2 shilin entrants & 
sending in a 5 shilin baskit of veggytibles stands a charnse 
of wining a 3 crown prise. 

For my own part i am Becuming quite bottanycle & no 
the lattin to evrythink. It wood sirprize my old butty 
James to ear me nocking the ard words about. ‘Tel him 
with my best cumplyments he nose nuthink. For in- 
stants Tel him a rose isent no sich thing but only a Pol- 
lyendrew, allso by the same rule a Merrygold is nuthink 
Hut a Merryandrew, and sow on of the rest. But stud- 
diing Bottany doant Leav } much time for wurking in 
the gardn, & iam sory to say my things is Inking verry 
bad, partickly my Dailys wich is groan quite Weekly, 
and my Melons cutting a verry Melonkoly apearance. 

Owevver i must cum to an end, so deer saly rimmem- 
ber my cumplements to Jon butler, & ‘Tummas futman, 
& Robbart cochman, & Deer saly doant Forget yourself. 
And saly, doant liav nothink to say to your noo Gardner, 
for betwene yew & ine, as yew ust to say of cuks, gard- 
ners is no grate shaks. So doant nevver Juv nobdy but 
Me for deer saly my luv for yew is Hardy Peranual. So 
gud Boy my deer Gal 


from your hafectionet 
TumMMAS HOLLYOKE. 

If the reader outlive the perusal of Thomas’ epistle, 
he may turn to twenty things equally humorous and 
pointed. We believe it must be already known that, 
besides its fun, The Comic Annual is properly ballasted 
with the useful information common to the sober Alman- 
acks, and has about as much earnest as jest. 

The Etterick Shepherd’s Tales, Vol. I. 

The first volume of a series of the Shepherd’s tales 
has just been published by Blackie & Son of Glasgow. 
We hope that the publication is, to some extent, for the 
benefit of Mr Hogg’s family, and would have been glad 
to see some intimation to this effect in the advertisement 
prefixed to the volume, as we have only heard it casually 
mentioned. Hogg, it appears from this advertisement, 
“wrote many original tales and sketches expressly for 
this series ;"’ so that at least a part of its contents will 





be fresh to the public. The present volume is, we 
think, very judiciously selected for a beginning one. 
t contains the while of ‘* The Brownie of Bodsbeck,” 
one of Hogg’s best tales, and the naive, pastoral and 
romantic story of ‘* The Wool-Gatherer,” with two 
shorter tales. One of these, ** Allan Gordon,” ought 
to be dramatized ; not for either its wit or interest, but 
from that irresistible and grotesque absurdity, half un- 
conscious on the author's part, which kills the reader | 
with laughter. ‘T'wo characteristic embellishments are | 
from the pencil of Mr D. O. Hill; and the volume is 
no slim one. Altogether, we hope the work will be suc- 
cessful! It is the only memorial that has yet appeared 
ofa man who, if at one time absurdly flattered and mis- 
takenly caressed to his own injury, has been far too 
easily forgotten, 
Nature Considered as a Revelation. 
Rev. Robert Bayley. 


Mr Bayley considers Nature as a Revelation, if we 
apprehend him aright, in the same sense as Addison, 
when the latter says--- 
The spangled Heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim; 

Or as, when in those other lines he writes— 
The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator's power display, 
And publishes to every land 
The works of an Almighty hand. 

But Mr Bayley is not contented with finding in 
nature illustrations and analogies. He recognises a 
twofold law, and finds all nature full of types, emblems, 
and symbols. He is a Christian divine ; but with a re- 
lish of the fanciful and the mystic of Quarles, Bunyan, 


By the 
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Hervey, and, perhaps, of Swedenborg. Hie symbolizes 
all nature, and finds “ sermons in stones,’’ and uses of 
edifying in everything. The system of illustration is, 


_ of course, meant to be subservient to the salutary deve- 
_ lopement and cultivation of the moral perceptions and 


feelings. But we fear that Mr Bayley may sometimes 
deal with things as a punster or quibbler does with 


| words---lose sight of their true use and meaning in 
' hunting after the fanciful ones. 


Besides, where an in- 
dividual possesses any ingenuity, there can be no limit 
to those illustrations which are here termed “ Revela- 
tions of Nature.’”. How much philosophy of this kind 
could Swift findina broomstick! How much could the 
quaint, quibbling, allegorizing preachers of the sixteenth 
century find in anything whatever that they chose for a 
text ! 

The Fallacy of the Art of Physie as Taught in 
the Schools. By Samuel Dickson, M.D., for- 
merly a Medical Officer on the Staff. Edin- 
burgh: Adam & Charles Black. 

We frankly plead entire ignorance to the Art of Phy- 
sic ; yet, like other people, sick or well, in passing through 
the world, we make our own observations and our 
guesses about the mystery. Tiese observations and 
inferences of ours lead us to pronounce Dr Dick- 
son’s work as one of vigorous sense and courageous 
honesty. It is for others to say whether all his medi- 
cal opinions be sound or not. 

The Excitement. 

This is a neat Edinburgh Annual for young folks, of 
which the eighth volume is now upon our table---one 
proof among others that the compilation is popular. It 
is understood to be compiled by a clergyman, who does 
not, however, consider it ‘‘ essential that every book 
put into the hands of the young should necessarily con- 
tain something of a religious nature."’ The book is one 
of entertainment and infurmation. The series professes 
to be intended to excite young people to read, and to 
record such inc.dents as are best fitted to arrest their 
attention. 

A Translation of Buchanan's Latin Psalms 
Has been made by Mr John Eadie, a preacher and 
teacher of languages in Glasgow, and, therefure, it is to 
Le presumed, well prepared for the task. The common 
version of the Psalms, with which every one in Scotland 
is familiar from infancy, interferes so much with the 
judgment, that no one can be qualified to give a just 
or impartial opinion of what disturbs every old and 
endeared association entwined around the quaint home- 


| liness of the verses lisped in childhood. We could not, in 


place of the old Psalms sung in our churches, accept of 
the strength of Milton or the elegance of Cowper. The 
present work is a creditable attempt for a scholar; but 
not a volume for extensive or popular use. 

The Apprentices’ Guide to Wealth and Esteem, 

Dues any considerate youth, in about the middle of his 
apprenticeship, begin to look forward to the world upon 
which he is about to enter, and desire, after a career of 
successful, because persevering and well-regulated in- 
dustry, to die Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sovereign of 
Belfast, oreven Lord Mayor of London---let him forthwith 
get a copy of this small manual, and study it diligently 
day and night. Itis really one of the most judicious, 
clear-headed, and solid practical guides for youth we 
have ever seen. Somehow, we never can get rid of the 
feeling that there is a small relish of “ Mr Thomas 
Inkle of London” about such productions—a touch of 
selfishness, in short, and cold-hearted calculation ; but 
this little work, though cautious and prudential, is en- 
tircly free of any sordid taint. In short, no one who 


wishes well to a lad could make him a fitter new-year's 
gift than this small guide, 


Dr Henry Duncan's Sacred Philosophy of the 
Seasons. 

This is a work of a kind that never fails to attract and 
interest—one which, by pleasing gradation, and a chain 
of which every link is golden, leads the reader through 
Nature up to Nature’s God. The author has chosen 
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the Winter season for the subject of his first meditations, 
He has arranged his materials in order, and taken a 
subject for every week, and its divisions for each day of 
the week. All nature supplies him with boundless 
themes for this ingenious and popular compilation. A 
better idea will be obtained of the nature and object of 
the work, if we state a few of the leading topics. There 
are the Starry Heavens, which opens up the wonders 
of astronomy and all the collateral subjects ; the Hyser- 
NATION Of PLaNnTs, and also of Birps and INsEcTs; 
Frost; the Innapirants of the Porar ReGions—with 
an endless variety of subordinate subjects and illustra- 
tions. We do not give out this work as one of exact or 
profound science, but as a charming winter fire-side 
book, especially for family circles, and one which agree- 
ably mingles entertaining knowledge with moral and 
religious instruction. 
A Satire on Satirists. By Walter Savage 


Landor. 
In mercy to the author, who seems in a very pitiable 
case, we forbear minute notice of this production. Had 
his satire appeared a dozen years ago, one might have 


sympathized with his indignation, and approved his | East, is tasteful and picturesque, and more becoming and 


motives. There are men who can, with edifying com- | 


posure, see a neighbour run through the body, and yet 
get into fury and convulsion if the assassin come within 
a yard of their own gouty toes, 
The Parson's Case of Jewels.. 

Is a little pious story-book, written by the well-known 
Mrs Sherwood, and published at Berwick. It is 
exceedingly amiable in tone, and in object unexcep- 
tionable. The groundwork of the story is one of the 
most delightful works of its kind in the language— 
“* Herbert's Country Parson.” 

Tue Goiven ALmMaNack, and Tue Victorta ALMA- 
SACK, are little calenders, printed in gold and silver 
letters upon coloured paper. They are intended for 
Christmas gifts; and, gilding and all, are cheaper 
than a small cake of gilt gingerbread ; so, we presume, 
there will be a great demand for them. They are 
only sixpence a-piece, and really pretty and useful toys. 





Perer Partey, our old friend, has just brought out 
a budget of tales about the Sun, Moon, Stars, and 
Comets; in short, he teaches astronomy in his own 
clear, pleasant, and peculiar way, and many things sub- 
sidiary or connected with this attractive science. Peter 
has made himself acquainted with the latest discoveries 
and improvements in instruments, and has really pro- 
duced, in a lively and entertaining style, a most instruc- 
tive treatise. The engravings are numerous, and, like 
all those of this series, alike excellent in design and 
execution. They are generally illustrative of the expe- 
riments by which Mr Parley familiarizes science, and 
are very happily conceived for this purpose. 





FINE ARTS. 

Fisher's Views in Syria and the Holy Land. 

This selection of views, the beauty and elegance of 
which we have had oceasion to commemorate before 
now, yond par appeared as a handsome volume, cased in 
green and gold, like my lady's page. We have seen none 
of the Annua’s for 1837 better adapted for a holiday gift 
than this joint concern of Mr Bartlett and Mr Carne. 
We had not seen before the View of Kalendria, Coast 
of Cilicia. It is one of the most delicious, sun-lit sea- 
views that eyes ever beheld. Mr Carne savs moon-lit; 
and, if so, the moon of the east must be more brilliant 
than the sun of the west. The engraving floats in glow- 
ing light, as if kindled by a transparency. The House 
of Girgius Adeeb at Antioch is another engraving new 
to us in the series---very characteristic of the East, 
and charming in its detai!s. Let our young readers try 
to imagine it from Mr Carnes description :---“ Girgius 
Adeeb, the host, is delighted to welcome travellers to 
his house by day or night, or both, and wil! not accept, 
even from the wealthiest, any remuneration. . . The 
dwelling of Girgius is a good one; it rests upon the 
ancient wal!!s of the city ; and from the divan windows 
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on the left, you look upon the Orontes and the distant 
mountains ; and, in the opposite direction, is a glimpse 
of the walled heights above the city. The harem, or 
women's abode, is on the right, in light; and, near the 
door, is a well, and servants fetching water, not muffled, 
like Turkish females, for Girgius is a Christian. The 
offices are at right angles with the harem, but are not 
seen ; the children of the host are playing about; the 
door at the corner open, with the sleeping rooms for the 
guests, who rest on a broad, low divan, continued round 
the room. A servant is carrying refreshments up the 
steps of the divan ; and some merchants are conferring 
with Girgius, who is seated with a pipe in his hand, just 
without the rails of the divan. jar of precisely simi- 
lar make and size to those in the plate formed part of 
our baggage in Syria, to carry wine, when it chanced to 
be good, and was filled at interva!s, ‘few and far be- 
tween.’ The young woman playing with the child 
is clad in the tunic or short vest, which is embroidered ; 
the large and full pantaloons of silk reach little 
more than half-way down the leg; the shoes of yellow 
leather, turn up sharp at the point; the child’s dress, 
like that of most children of good condition in the 





graceful to that age than the European costume. In 
the foreground are the nahrguillies, or pipes, for smok. 
ing with water; and two large citron trees affurd a 
scanty shade.” Can the reader conceive this Eastern scene + 
In the hospitable house of Girgius, it is usual, on depart- 


ing, to give handsomely to the servants. The chief of 


these is Debro, who figures on the foreground of the 
plate, a knowing, bustling, and useful steward to his 
master, and particularly obliging to all strangers. In 
the evening, there is generally quite a reunion in the 
house of Girgius, and an excellent supper is laid out, to 
which ample justice is alwaysdone. Before sitting down, 
ruki is served out, in small glasses, as an appetizer. 
Here are to be met Aleppines in their rich furs, Turks, 
Christians, and officers of the Pasha. Among the latter 
was a fine young Pole in the medical service, personally 
attached to Ibrahim Pasha, and overlooking all his faults; 
clinching every argument with—** Monsieur, t pare Lien 
ses employés’”” The argument has force. One would 
like to sup some fine evening with Girgius Adeeb and 
his guests, In describing the View of Mount Cascus 
from the Sea, Mr Carne has given an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of Colonel Chesney's attempts, and of 
the progress of his stupendous projects. 
The Cabinet of Modern Art 
Is a series of brilliant engravings upon a smail scale, 
all of them from clever designs, and some from recent 
and admired paintings. Tiiey are twenty-four in num- 
ber, and include heads, landseapes, groups, and archi- 
tectural and romantic scenic subjects. The artists are 
almost as numerous as the engravings. There are in- 
deed so many exquisite, and also pretty and pleasing 
pictures, that we are at a loss how to distinguish them, 
without going over the whole bead-roll. Our principal 
favourites are /’casants of Subiaco, sketched by Ed- 
monstone ; the /'antoccini, by the same artist ; 4 Pea- 
sant Girlof Procida, by Leopold Robert, a French or Bel- 
gian artist, we believe; The Morning Bath, by Collins, 
a scene which may be at Hastings, or Brighton, or 
twenty places, and which is full of nature and character, 
of a cheerfu! and unambitious kind. The Gipsy, by 
Rochard, is a pleasing portrait of a lady telling fortunes 
from the cards, in masquerade costume certainly, for 
this is no swarthy gipsy. The Embroiderer, by Hart, 
if flat, is yet full of quiet natural grace. We would also 
single out Stephanhoffe's somewhat crowded, but spirited 
Triumphal En ry of the Black Prince into London, with 
John of France as his Prisoner ; and a very sweet land- 
scape, A Ruined Fountain, by Chalon. This scene of 
lucid twilight —when 
The moon is up, but yet it is not night— 

is peculiarly beautiful. The classic and poetical sub- 
jects, of which three are by Stothard, are of varying 
merit. The Muse Erato of this artist is replete with 
elegance of fancy ; and, among the many brilliant speci- 
mens of engraving in this selection, this by Portbury 
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deserves to be singled out as wholly worthy of the 
inting it so exquisitely represents. The Boar that 
killed Adonis brought to Venus, is by Mr Westall, and 
among the finest of the classical de:igns, though the 
herself looks rather peevish and rueful. In 
another classic print, The Birth of Venus, the gawky 
goddess is club-footed ; and, as Dandie Dinmont said 
in spearing the-salmon, “ turns up a side like a sow,” as 
she rises from her native element. But the Graces and 
Nereids in attendance, are pretty laughing girls. We | 
have omitted one of the best prints of the series, La | 
Belle Fortunata—a speaking truthful portrait of an 
jtalian girl, whose countenance beams with expression. | 
We would recommend this selection upon the same 
principle that a volume of choice pieces of poetry, se- | 
lected from the best writers, must be of more value 
than almost any original volume whatever by one au- 
thor. It consists of everybody’s best. 


The Book of Gems. 


This is a very elegant work. The poets and painters 
of Great Britain meet, and, combining their rarest beau- 
ties, lend grace to each other. The series was, we 
believe, commenced last year. It will require, perhaps, 
another volume to complete one of the most tasteful | 


additions that have lately been made to the drawing- | 
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room cabinet library. To every specimen chosen from 
a favourite poet, an exquisite little original design is 
dedicated, in the style of the illustrated editions of 
Rogers’ poems, and other elegant works with which our 
readers must be familiar. The present volume contains 
specimens from fifty-two poets, and consequently the 
same number of prints. The list of artists and engravers 
comprehends the most popular names in modern art. 
We have not space to enumerate the designs. The 


| rustic subjects and landscapes are peculiarly sweet. 


Autographs of many of the poets are given, and the 
book is beautifully pr.nted, and forms altogether one of 
the most handsome and desirable works, of an enduring 


| kind, that have lately appeared in England, within the 
| compass of ordinary purses. 


* * Our notices of the late interesting publica- 
tion of M. Von Raumer, Lord Wharncliffe’s “ Life 
and Letters of Lady Mury Wortley,” Lane's 
“© Account of the Modern Egyptians,” the Memoir 
and Discourses of the late Rev. John Bvown Patter- 
son of Falkirk, and several other Works, are uni 
voidably delayed till next month; also a lot of new 
novels, for which we cannot, at present, make room. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

Parliament meets on the 3lst January, and we hope 
that, ere that time, means will be devised for re-estab- 
lishing the union among all classes of Liberals, so 
that the Tomes may be efficiently opposed, and de- 
terred from attempting to seize the reins of govern- 
ment, The demands of the Radicals are so moderate— 
being merely that such questiuns as the Ballot and short. 
ening the duration of Parliament shall be left open—that 
we hardly think Ministers will be so wrong-headed as to 
refuse them; and, if they do, we cannot see on what 
grounds they cam expect che support of the Liberals. We 
contess, for our Own part, that we have not so great a 
dread of the Tories getting into power, as to be disposed 
to yield everything to the Whigs; for we do not think 
that, with the present state of Ireland, the high price of 
food, and deficiency of employment in several important 
branches of trade, the Tories are likely to have a longer 
tenure of power than they had upon the last occasion on 
which they attempted to govern the state. A few months’ 
seclusion from the toils of office, would afford the Whigs 
leisure to study those questions on which so many of 
them intorm their constituents, they have not yet made 
up their minds, and enable them to resume with more 
ellect their duties, when their services were again required. 
The real struggle now lies, not between Whigs and 
Tories, but between the Atistocracy and the People: as 
long as the Whigs are useful in this struggle, they are 
deserving of support; but, when they shew any symptoms 
of being desirous to retard the progress of Reform, they 
must give way to bolder and honester men, even should 
there be a risk of the Tories gaining by the change a 
momentary ascendancy ; for the bugbear of Tury ascend- 
ancy must not be permitted to give the Whigs a mon- 
Opoly of office. 

We have been looking in all directions for symptoms of 
that reaction which the Tories have beenso loudly proclaim. 
ing; but without success. Perhaps the Torics have been 
exerting themselves more in the way of eating and drink- 
ing this 1ecess than formerly, but it never ean be difficult 
to assemble large bodies of men when dinner tickets are 
§'veu gratuitously. How far it is judicious for the Tories 
to accustom the people to political discussions may weil 
be doubted. The halcyon days of Toryism were, when 
every man had nothing to do with the laws but obey 
them, and nothing to do with the taxes |.ut to pay them ; 
when every man attended to his own business, and lett 
to the Tories affairs of state, and the public purse. Many 
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of those who listen to their after-dinner harangues, will 
not take all their assertions as truth; and if a spirit of 
inquiry be once raised, it is all that is required ; fora little 
investigation will soon expose the sophistries and fraud 
by which the power of the aristocracy over the people is 
maintained. It is nothing but ignorance which enables 
a few hundred families to govern, for their own advantage, 
twenty-four millions of people. Were the masses suffi- 
ciently aware of the arts by which they are cozened and 
swindled out of their money, and made beasts of burden 
of, they would not long submit to so iniquitous a system, 
but demand justice with a voice of thunder. We have 
no hesitation in saying that our whole taxation and the 
greater part of our legislation, are calculated for the 
aggrandizement of the rich, on the degradation of the 
middle and poorer classes ; but we are happy to see that, 
every year, and almost every month, the spirit of resist- 


| ance is increasing in strength ; and we are confident that, 


though the struggle may be severe and tedious, the cause 
ot justice will ultimately be triumphant. One of the 
greatest errors, tor themselves, the despots of this country 
ever committed, was reducing the stamp-duty on news. 
papers ; for vy that means a flood of light will be let ine 
the dens of corruption, which, by exposing our vicious 
system of government, will lead to more important 
reforms than any that have yet been obtained. 

At Birmingham, the people, as a speaker at a late public 
dinner there expressed it, are “ quiet as a barrel of gun. 
powder ;” but the match is not far off. The iron masters in 
Staffordshire are blowing out their furnaces and discharg- 
ing their men, and it is calculated that 30,000 men are 
already idle. In the potteries and in other districts, a dis- 
pute about wages, has had the same effect; and the accounts 
from the manufacturing districts of the state of trade, are 
by no means favourable. Provisions are not likely to be 
cheap this spring, so that there will be ample leisure, and 
sufficient reason, for processions and meetings, to puss 
resolutions, which, as in 1032, will agitate the length and 
breadth of the land. In such circumstances, we cannot 
joia in the cry which has been raised, for the opening of 
the ports. Such a measure will only ensure a coutinu- 
ance of Our iniquitous starvation laws, By that exped«= 
ent, these laws have been saved before now. Let there- 
fore the price of food rise uatil the starvation tews be 
forced upon the attention of Parliament, and let agitation 
never cease, until corn and food (including butcher meat 
and live animals, now prohibited to be imported) be 
allowed to be imported free from duty. Let we revert, 
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in this instance at least, to the so much boasted wisdom 
of our ancestors, which consisted in strengthening the 
country, not by starving, but by feeding the people. 

At a meeting of the North Devonshire Reformers, held 
on the 23d November, Lord Ebrington disclaimed any 
knowledge or belief of the intention of Ministers to dis- 
solve the House of Commons. On the question of Retorm 
of the Peerage, he stated that he differed entirely from 
those who maintained that the constitution of the House 
ot Lords was immutable, without the destruction of the 
constitution. No one would maintain such a doctrine who 
reflected upon the immense increase of the Peerage, made 
since the accession of George III., the admission of six- 
teen peers on the Union with Scotland, elected for the 
Parliament, and of only twenty-eight peers elected for 
life, on the union with Ireland. After such innovations, 
no one could say that any further extension of the elective 
franchise would be new or unheard of; but he objected to 
the Reform of the House of Lords, on the ground that he 
had not heard of any plan of Reform of which the bene- 
fit would be commensurate with the difficulty of effecting 
it. This is the opinion of a Lord. Mr Newton Feilowes 
had no scruples about reforming the Lords. Before the 
Reform Bill passed, he was convinced that it could not 
work without a Reform of the Lords. He proposed that 
they should make an experiment by holding a county 
meeting, and signifying their wishes to the Lords to 
adopt certain measures, which they had thought proper 
to reject. “If they set themselves up against your re- 
presentatives and against you as a body, I say then, that, 
if petitions will not do, state to your Representatives that 
you wish to go further.’’ This, from the brother and 
heir apparent of an Earl, is spirited and deserving of com- 
mendation. We need hardly remark that the expression 
of the opinion that the Reform of the Peerage was the 
only remedy for evils—the only means by which the 
advance of liberty and good government could be secured— 
was received by the meeting with vehement and protracted 
cheering. 

Ata meeting of the Reformers of South Devon, held on 
the 16:h December., Sir W. Molesworth, advocated with 
great power the Ballot. He complained that, although 
the majority of the supporters of Government are in 
favour of the Ballot, aud several of the Members of the 
Cabinet pledged to it, yet twice have the Ministry joined 
the Tories in rejecting the measure. He asked if these 
were the principles of solid union, if such conduct was 
fair, after the Liberals had strugyled and laboured for 
union, night afier night, when the slightest apathy or 
indifference would have proved fatal. Was it to betolerated 
that Ministers should join with their worst foes in oppo- 
sition to their only true friends ? He maintained that, 
if members of the Cabinet were forced to vote againat 
their real sentiments, they must be forced to relinquish 
their seats for real constituencies, and resort to those 
places which are still the sinks of the ancient borough 
system, 

Mr Raikes Currie, a Liberal of the true stamp, has 
been invited to oppose Mr Charles Ross, the Tory whip- 
pet-in, at next election fur Northampton. He is opposed 
to restrictions on trade and to the Corn Laws: he is the ad- 
vocate of the Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, Household 
Suffrage, and Retorm of the Lords. He will support the 
Whigs as long as they act honestly and fairly: but, if they 
do not, “ it matiers litle. Great occasions create if they 
do not find great men. The people wi.l range themselves 
under other leaders; and thenthe Whigs may perish—but 
the Retorm Bill is eternal.” 


Tur Banx.—The bullion continues to ooze out of the 
Bank's coffers. Every return for several months past has 
shewn a greater deficiency than the preceding. The 
return of 15th December, although 200,000 sovereigns 
has been received from the Bank of France, is £388,000 
dower than the return of the preceding month. The 
exchanges have, however, now improved ; and it is to 
be hoped the drain will stop. Consols for the account 
have risen to 88]. 

Trial by jury in civil causes, for which the people of 
Scotland have always had a great, and, in our opinion, 


a well-founded aversion, has received a severe blow in 
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England by the verdict pronounced in the case of Mr 
Fraser against Mr Berkeley. ‘The whole compensation 
given for one of the most atrocious and brutal assau'ts 
on record is £100! Did the circumstance that the 
plaintiff was a tradesman and the defendant an aris. 
tocrat, operate on the jury ? 

The London University has at length obtained a 
charter, enabling it to confer degrees. ‘The rage of the 
Tories is in consequence unbounded. 

County Poiice.—We are glad to observe that it is 
in the contemplation of the Government to establish a 
rural police in England; but we hope that care will be 
taken how it is organized, and under whose direction it 
is placed. To give the Home Secretary, or any other 
Ministerial official, the control of such a force, would be 
to place an army not sanctioned by Parliament, in the 
hands of Government. The establishment of such a 
force must be preceded by giving a constitution to the 
counties, similar to that which boroughs now possess 
Let every one who contributes to county rates, have a 
vote in the election of the lord-lieutenant, justices, col- 
lectors of taxes, and other local authurities, inclading 
the superintendent or head of the rural police. By this 
means, more than any other within the power of the 
legislature, the Toryism of the counties will be weakened, 
But, until the people of the counties have the same con. 
trol over their own affairs as that possessed by the 
inhabitants of burghs, the appointment of any county 
police should be resisted to the utmost. We have enly 
to point to Ireland to shew what an intolerable nuisance 
such a police, if not properly administered, might, or we 
ought rather to say, will become. 

TitHeE CoMMUTATIoN.—Nothing is sufficiently great 
to satiate, and nothing sufficiently small to elude the 
grasp of our aristocracy. Not content with compelling 
the people to purchase what they have to sell—fvod—at 
an exorbitant price, they have ransacked the statute book, 
and having rid themselves of the tax on husbandry 
horses, shepherds’ dogs, insurance on farm buildings and 
stuck, and every other direct tax, they have had the 
meanness, in the late Act for Commutation of Tithes, to 
insert a clause for exempting advertisements relative 
to tithe commutations from payment of advertisement 
duty. By this exemption, the landlords in each parish of 
England and Wales, will be enabled to save—that is, to 
defraud the public of—1ls. 6d.! We will venture to say 
that this piece of meanness is without parellel. 


ee ee 


SCOTLAND. 


THE CLERGY.—The question of the annuity tax 
continues to excite considerabie interest in Edinburgh. 
The clergy, with Dr. Chalmers at their head, are stands 
ing up manfully for the last shilling the tax will yield; 
and they indignantly repudiate having the seat rents 
assigned to them as part of the security for their stipends. 
The Town Council, on the other hand, backed by the 
citizens, shew no disposition to yield, and have published 
a statement, shewing that, if the clergy collected the last 
shilling of the revenues appropriated to them, they would 
not receive above £450 each, whereas they refus:d £500 
a year tendered to them by the Town Council with am- 
ple security some years ago. Weadvise the Edinburgh 
clergy to consider that their brethren in Glasgow receive 
only £420 a-year ; that there are very few country parishes 
in which the stipend has of late years been £250; and 
to look to the situation in which the Irish Clergy have 
placed themselves by their rapacity. We wil! venture to 
prophesy that disputes between the clergy and their 
flocks, or rather the flocks of the Dissenting clergy, about 
money matters, is likely to have the same resuit as the 
bargain with the sybil; and we shall be surprised if the 
Edinburgh Clergy ever again receive £500 a-year of sti- 
pend under the annuity tax system. Notwithstanding that 
they have still the right of imprisonment, of which all 
other cieditors were deprived, in the case of small debts, 
by a late statute, we doubt whether they will again 
venture to resort to a remedy repudiated by public opin- 
ion. 

CoaLs.—In all parts of Scotland, a great scarcity of 
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fuel has existed for somie months past, caused, as is 
shrewdly suspected, by a combination of the coal masters. 
The consumption in Glasgow exceeds in value £300,000 
a-year, and the price is double what it was last year. An 
association has in consequence been formed for discover- 
ing and working new seams of coal in the vicinity of 
that city. It has already had the effect of reducing the 
price of coals: In order to punish the combined coal- 


“masters, we strongly recommend the use of Newcastle 


coals, which only require a fair trial to convince any one 
that they are, at the present relative price, much more 
economical than the best Scotch coals. It has been satis- 
factorily asce: tained, in iron making, that three quarters 
of a ton of Newcastle cvals are equal to one ton of Scotch 
coals ; and, for economical purposes, we are satisfied that 
the difference is much greater. 


Parish Roaps.— Numerous complaints exist as to 
the manner in which parish roads are maintained, and 
in regard to the administration of the funds. 
who contribute the whole money have not the slightest 
control over its expenditure, and are never even informed 
what is done with their money. The tax is levied 
according to the number of horses, or more generally 
ploughs, kept by each inhabitant of the parish; anda 
land proprietor, if non-resident, does not pay anything. 
The proprietors, however, have the sole control of the 
collections. The consequence is, that the funds, instead 
of being employed usefully for the parish, are expended 
in improving the roads running through the properties 
of the most influential proprietors ; and the grossest en- 
croachments on the posdhind roads, if made by such a 
proprietor are overlooked. We know, for example, one 
instance of a proprietor—who calls himself a Liberal 
too—in the parish of Athelstaneford, in East Lothian, 
having drawn a wall across nearly one-half of the public 
road at his porter’s lodge, to give the road the appear- 
ance of an approach to his own mansion; and that en- 
croachment has remained for years unchallenged—his 
neighbour landlords not being resident, and taking no 
interest in the matter. We believe that, in every 
parish, similar encroachments and gross mismanagement 
of the funds could be pointed out. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—A schism has arisen in the 
Church with regard tv the Moderatorship of next As- 
sembly. Dr Lee, who, it was understood, had been 
agreed on by all parties, though a Tory, is not suffi- 
ciently rabid for some of our Churchmen, thouvh affect- 
ing to hold Liberal opinions; and hence, Dr Gardiner, 
aman according to their own mind, has been set up in 
opposition. It is a very pretty quarrel, and there is 
little doubt that odium theologicum will not be absent on 
either side. 

The Lord Advocate Murray has met his constituents 
at Leith, but has given little satisfaction. 
the Whigs who would be the better of a little leisure to 
study such questions as the Ballot, Triennial Parlia- 
ments, Church Rates, the Pension List, and the Volun- 
tary System. Lord William Bentinck is in a similar 
predicament, and must make up his mind to give way to 
a more Liberal representative at nextelection. He is for 
quinquennial Parliaments, reforming the House of Lords 
by making more Peers, and has rather a short memory 
regarding the proceedings of Parliament on the Pension 
List, Tithes, &. Poor Lord Dalmeny is, however, 
still more to be pitied ; his constituents at Dunfermline 
not having hesitated to passa vote of censure on him 
efore his face, His abortive attempt to answer Mr 
Grote’s speech last session on the Ballot has not been for- 
gotten. Sir Henry Parnell also was anything but well 
received at Dundee ; and, on the whole, it may be stated 
that such of the Scottish Whig Members as have ven- 
tured to render an account of their stewardship to their 
constituents, have met with but an indifferent recep. 
tion. If they wish to keep their seats they must move 
forward with the progress of public opinion. 

Mr Feargus O'Connor addressed a numerous meeting, 
principally of the working classes, in the Cowgate Chapel, 
Edinburgh, on the evening of the 14th December. The 
principal topics of his address were Universal Suffrage, 
the Ballot, Reform of the Peers, and the Voluntary 
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System. He was listened to with the titmost attention 
and repeatedly cheered during his speech, which lasted 
upwards of two hours. He speaks with great readiness, 
and occasionally with much eloquence. Nearly 3000 
persons were present. Mr ©’Connor is on a tour of 
agitation through the Scottish towns. 

East Lotuian.—A requisition has been got up to 
Lord Ramsay to stand as candidate for this county at 
next election, against Mr Ferguson of Raith. As was 
to be expected, the Tories have made up their differences 
and united in their opposition. We believe, however, 
that, although the contest will be severe, Mr Ferguson 
will carry his election; the only thing that can defeat 
him will be the want of the Ballot. Here, as elsewhere, 
many of the tenantry of Tory landlords neither see the 
expediency, nor indeed the morality of supporting Whig- 
gery, at the expense of ruin to themselves and tamilies. 
A quarter of a century of Tory denomination could do 
them less ill than their landlords could in a few months ; 


defenceless, for those who are to derive the benefit, and 
yet withhold the shield. 


IRELAND. 


The National Association have unanimously passed a 
resolution against l.ord Lyndhurst, which must render :t 
difficult for him ever to hold office as a minister, it wes 
moved by Mr Boyce, a Pretestant gentleman of large 
fortune in Wexford, and seconded by Mr O'Connell :-— 
“That it having been ascertained that Lord Baron 
Lyndhurst has asserted in his place, as a Member of 
Parliament, that the great and overwhelming majority of 
the Irish prople, are aliens in blood, aliens in language, 
and aliens in religion from the British people, we deem 
it a sacred duty, solemnly, and in the face of the entire 
British nation, to proclaim our deep conviction, that the 
said Lord Lyndhurst is an enemy, at one and the sane 
time, to the peace of Ireland, to the stability of the con. 
nection. between these countries, to the liberty of the peo- 
ple, and to the saiety of the throne.” 

Another victim has been sacrificed to the Moloch of 
tithes. Patrick Dwyer, who was imprisoned for tithes 
due to the Rev. Mr Coote, a clergyman of Kildare, lately 
died in jail. An immense funeral procession attended 
his corpse from Dublin to Kildare. Dwyer has lett a 
wife and family, for whom we hope the Establishment 
will provide. 

The proceedings of the Irish Court of Exchequer in 
issuing writs of rebellion for the recovery of tithes has 
been established to be erroneous, the di fenders not having 
received the various notices prior to the issuing of the 
writ to which they were, by law and immemorial prac- 
tice, entitled. The consequences of this blunder to the 
clergymen, on whose suit the writs were issued, will be 
most serious. Several hundreds of such writs have been 
issued, lives have been sacrificed in executing them, sales 
have taken place, and numerous persons have been im- 
prisoned in virtue of them. All the persons aggrieved, 
have, of course, good actions fur damages against the 
plaintiffs. 

Several attempts have been made to effect tithe sales 
during the month ; but in not a single instance has any 
article been sold. During the last 18 months, upwards 
of 20,000 persons have Leen prosecuted for non-payment 
of Tithes, 

The run on the Trish Banks has stopped. A letter from 
Mr O’Connel!, as Governor of the National Bank, had a 
conriderable effect in producing this result. The run 
appears to have originated with the Tories, for a political 
purpose. 

The O'Connell Subscription raised in Great Britain to 
assist in defraying the expenses incurred by the Dublin 
election petition, has been closed, and the net amount re- 
mitted to Mr O'Connell is £6.419:15:2. The Justice 
rent amounts to from £300 to £400 a-week. The Tory 
tactics, of defeating their antagonists, by involving them 
in expense, are not therefore likely to be attended with 
success. The Dublin Election cost the Carlton Club 
purse £46,000, the greater proportion of which was ex- 








pended in bribery, 
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C4 POLITICAL 


THE CONTINENT. 

Frawce.---The conquest of Algiers is likely to prove 
as troublesome and expensive to Franee as most of our 
colonies are to Britain. To secure its quiet possession, 
the French have thought it necessary to oceupy a large 
portion of the surrounding country; and an expedition 
was fitted out to take the town of Constantine. The 
army, however, part!y from the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, became completely disorganized on the route, 
plundered the and, on theif arrival at Constan- 
tine, finding the Arabs prepared for resistance, after an 
ineffectua! attempt to take the place by a coup de main, 
commenced a retreat, which proved most disastrous. It 
is admitted, in the French official account, that, of 7000 
men, who formed the expedition, only 4000 reached Con- 
stantine ; but how many returned weare not told. The 
French, however, seem to have run imminent danger 
of being actually eut off by the Arab horse, of whom 
from 10,000 to 12,000 were in pursuit. This defeat, so 
unlooked for, has produced the utmost sensation in Paris, 
and will, in all probability, prove fatal to the present 
Ministry, and we trust also to the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe. As is well known, he is no favourite with the 
army, and the recent disaster will not add to his popu- 
larity. Prince Polignac, having been released from Ham 
two years before his period of imprisonment expired, has 
come to England. He has been graciously received at 
Court, and is feted by our nobility. Lieschi lost his 
head, although he did not commit a crime of one-tenth 


of the atrocity of that perpetrated by Polignac; for, if 


one or two lives were sacrificed by theformer, thousands 
fell victims to the policy of the latter. But our aristo- 
cracy sympathize with Polignac in his sufferings, while 
they exeerate the memory of Fieschi. There is yet a 
chapter in the criminal code to be written---the penalties 
of treason by rulcrs against the peopie. 

Spain.—The accounts from Spain are so contradictory 
that it is uselessto report them. One day Gomez is in 
full retreat: next day Madrid is alarmed lest he make a 
dash upon the city. Bilboa appears, however, to make 
a serious resistance, greater than the miserable troops 
arrayed against it cau overcome. 

PORTUGAL.—There appears every reason to believe 
that Don Miguel is about to make another attempt to 
regain the throne of Portugal. We hope the Portuguese 
will be allowed this time to fight the matter fairly out, 
without the interference of any of those condoltieri, 
who are so ready, like Dugald Dalgetty, to join in any 
quarrel for pay and rations. We are strongly inclined 
to think that every country has as good a government as 
the people, taken generally, deserve ; and that tyranny, 
as itis the consequence, so it is at the same time the just 
punishment of pusillanimity. 

Ho_tanD.—The Dutch Government has been forced 
to admit its inability to discharge its pecuniary engage- 
ments regularly, This is the result of his Majesty of 
Holland's obstinacy on the Beigian question. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Van Buren, who adopts generally the same policy, 
especially onthe banking question, as General Jackson, 
we are happy to observe, is likely to be the new Presi- 
ent. The pressure on the money market still conti- 
uues, though with less severity. ‘The surplus revenue 
of the Government cuntinues to increase, and measures 
are in progress to effect its distribution among the differ- 
ent States, im proportion to the number of. members 
each state sends to Congress. 





REGISTER. 


political horizon, has induced both buyers and sellers to 
contract their business as much as possible; while the 
operatives, pressed by a higher price of food than they 
have been for many years accustomed to, are making 
every effort to obtain a rise of wages, precisely when the 
diminished profits of their masters render them unable, 
or, at least, most reluctant to comply with their demands, 
Iience strikes, throwing thousands of workmen id ve 
taken place in various branches of | Ine fo 
masters have been among the fiiet to take alata Fn 
meeting of the Welsh iron masters, held at Newpool, on 
the 3d. December, it was determined to blow out twenty. 
one furnaces in South Wales, and otherwise to reduce the 
manufacture one-fifth from the 15th December to the 
3ist March next. ‘The Scotch iron masters have come toa 
similar resolution; so that, including the twenty-nine 
furnaces already out of blast in Staffordshire and Slirop- 
shire, there will be no fewer than sixty blast furnaces 
extinguished for three months certain, and a consequent 
reduction in the quantity of iren produced, of 4500 tons 
a-week. 

Another symptom of the bad feeling of the operatives 
in England is, the incendiary fires which have taken 
place. On the 10th December the extensive cotton fagtory 
of Messis Faukner & Owen, Manchester, was discovered 
to be on fire; but the spectators, instead of assisting the 
firemen, ‘ manifested their fiendish glee at the progress 
of destruction, by loudly cheering whenever a failing 
wall gave indication that the fire was still doing its 
work.” The proprietors of this tactery had quarpelled 
with their regular workmen and had engaged new hands, 
to protect whom they had been obliged to quarter them 
in the building. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The accounts of the crops this year, now that time has 
been allowed to judge of their quantity and quality, is 
the most lamentable that has occurred during our ex- 
perience. ‘To avoid any charge of exaggeration, we shall 
confine ourselves te copying the reports of our provineial 
contemporaries. From Fiteshire, it is stated, under date, 
30th November, that very little wheat has been sown— 
not one-tenth of the usual breadth—and from the wetness 
of the ground, much must remain for spring sowing, it 
being impossible to plough the bean land ; and the potato 
land generally is also in a very damp state. The last: 
crop of wheat has turned out not much more than half 
an average, and barley is also deficient. Oats, in peint 
of quantity, ave abundant ; but that crop, as well as beang, 
peas, and potatoes, have suffered severely by the rains, 
winds, aud trost. From Kincardineshire, it is reported, 
the young wheat dees not look well; the deficiency of 
gra.:n and pulse crops is great, and potatoes have received 
much damage. The account from Strathmore is net 
more favourable. In all the higher districts of Scot- 
land, much oi the crops remained in the field, and there 
were even Cuusiderable patches unshorn in the beginning 
of December. Taking it altogether, this is one of the 
lalest, most« pensive, and deficient harvests we have had 
for many ycuis. In Inverness-shire, the crop is said to 
have prove. a complete failure. Prices can hardly fail to 
rise duriny spring , and should dear food and low wages 
be combin J, the questions of the Reiorm of the Lords 
and Extension of the Suffrage will be discu-sed in a more 
efficient and more intelligible manner than they have 
hitherto been, 

Meanwhile, the Corn Laws are marked out for popular 
vengeance. An Association, at the head of which is Mr 
Hume, Colonel Thowpson, Mr Roebuck, and several 








otber Members of Parliament, has been tormed for their 
repeal ; and throughvut the country, the spirit of hostility, 
which the low prices of late years had laid dormant, is 
again exhibiting itself, All the efforts of the aristocracy 


bine TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 
We regret to state that, for the last few weeks, the 


! aecounts trom the manufacturing districts have been far 
; ‘ from favourable. We bope that the prosperity, which 








A i has existed for a longer period than at any time during | will not be able to maintain the laws against the import- 
tus is! the present eeutury, bas uot termiuated, The state of | atiun of foud in their present state; and the souner they 
i i the currency, joimed with the poitemtous aspect of the are abolished, it will be the better for all parties. 
his odieail 
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